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IN REPLY REFER TO 


United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
STATE OFFICE 
Federal Office Building 
2800 Cottage Way 
Sacramento, California 95825 


Dear Reader: 


Thank you. You and many other interested citizens like you have made this California Desert Conservation 
Area Plan. It was conceived of your interests and concerns, born into law through your elected representa- 
tives, molded by your direct personal involvement, matured and refined through public conflict, interaction, and 
compromise, and completed as a result of your review, comment, and advice. 

It is a good plan. You have reason to be proud. 

Perhaps, as individuals, we may say, “This is not exactly the plan | would like,” but together we can say, 
“This is a plan we can agree on, it is fair, and it is possible.” This is the most important part of all, because this 
Plan is only a beginning. A plan is a piece of paper—what counts is what happens on the ground. 

The California Desert Plan encompasses a tremendous area and many different resources and uses. The 
decisions in the Plan are major and important, but they are only general guides to site-specific actions. The job 
ahead of us now involves three tasks: 

—Site-specific plans, such as grazing allotment management plans or vehicle route designation; 

—On-the-ground actions, such as granting mineral leases, developing water sources for wildlife, building 

fences for livestock pastures or for protecting petroglyphs; and 

—Keeping people informed of and involved in putting the Plan to work on the ground, and in changing the 

Plan to meet future needs. 

The overriding concern expressed by all of you during Plan development was, “Will it be implemented? Can 
BLM do what the Plan says it will do?” 

That is up to you. 

The CDCA Plan, in response to public concern and Congressional mandate, provides a way for responsible 
citizens to share in the use and enjoyment of desert resources that belong to all the people of the United 
States. It is a statement of management guidance designed to be useful today and it contains an amendment 
process so that it is adaptable to tomorrow. It will be effective if responsible citizens make it work. It will require 
the commitment of time, energy, money, and understanding from you, from all of us, if it is to become a reality 
on the ground. 

| do not know if that will happen, but | do know that the only way it can be done is with the full involvement of 
all the people: State and county agencies, businesses, user groups, and concerned individuals, all working 
together to do the job. 

Managing the public lands in the California Desert in a spirit of service, productivity, and concern for the 
public interest is the foundation upon which the implementation of the Desert Plan is based. To do this, the 
dedicated professional men and women of the Bureau of Land Management are committed to work for you 
and with you, the owners of the public lands in the California Desert Conservation Area. 


Sincerely, 


James B. Ruch 
California State Director 
Bureau of Land Management 
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Introduction 


Although a land which is now desert was the cradle of 
Civilization, Man generally considers these arid regions 
bleak and lifeless and seeks greener places to live. The 
Spanish explorer De Anza, traveling across the southern 
part of what is now California, named the region of his 
ordeal, “The Land of the Dead.’’ Scores of grim tales of 
death and bare survival characterize the history of the 
California Desert. Yet, even as the sprawling Los Angeles 
and San Diego metropolitan areas loom on its western 
edge, there are growing numbers of people who find be- 
hind the region's forbidding aspect a delightful and sur- 
prising diversity of natural forms and processes. Many 
have come to feel an affection for the Desert which is, in 
the words of one writer, “born of a face perceived, but 
never fully seen.” 

Within the area we know as the California Desert, sci- 
entists recognize three deserts: the Mojave, the Sonoran, 
and a small portion of the Great Basin. Subtropical high 
pressure belts, the ‘rainshadow’ effect of the coastal 
mountain ranges, and other topographical features create 
the conditions by which some geographers define a des- 
ert: an area in which evaporation and transpiration ex- 
ceed the mean annual precipitation. | 

The California deserts were cooler and moister places 
in the past. Prior to the end of the last Ice Age, Joshua 
trees, pinyon pines, sagebrush, and junipers extended 
across broader expanses than they do today. A sub- 
sequent drying trend caused these plant communities to 
retreat to higher elevations, leaving small enclaves of 
white fir forests on mountaintops and species like the 
creosote bush to dominate the lowlands. This trend to- 
ward increasing dryness is evident in rainfall records kept 
since the last century. Today, parts of the Sonora Desert 
receive less water than any other place in the United 
States. 

In addition to aridity, extreme temperatures are a trait of 
the Desert. The lack of insulating humidity causes wide 
fluctuations in daily seasonal temperatures varying from 
14°F at Deep Springs Valley in January to nearly 117°F at 
Death Valley in July. 

This harsh climate imposes several constraints on nat- 


ural processes. Desert soils, formed during the humid 
past, are now often protected against erosional forces 
only by natural soil crusts, called “desert pavement,” and 
what little stability that the sparse desert vegetative cover 
provides. Any surface disturbance of these features 
leaves the thin desert soil exposed to severe climatic fac- 
tors. 

In the older deserts of the world, wind and water have 
scoured features of the landscape into flat, low-relief sur- 
faces. In the California Desert, a variety of landforms, 
including valleys, bajadas, pediments, alluvial fans, 
rough-hewn mountain ranges, washes, sand dunes, and 
dry lakebeds, testify to its relative youth as a desert. 
These landforms mix with varying soil conditions and 
climatic variations to form a number of ecosystems, in 
which desert plant and animal life face formidable chal- 
lenges from both the human and natural environment in 
their fight for survival. 

Desert organisms face a tough task to maintain water 
balance. Most plants are annuals which avoid the prob- 
lem of aridity by remaining in the form of seeds until rains 
bring them to life. During their short span of growth, they 
present the stunning displays of wildflowers which are 
well-known in some parts of the California Desert. 

Desert perennials often use novel physiological and 
anatomical adaptations to endure this hostile environ- 
ment. Some plants have “dual” root systems, with wide 
lateral roots to catch surface water and deep “tap” roots 
to search out underground moisture. Short-rooted succu- 
lents store water in their stems and ration it during dry 
spells. Plants like the drought-deciduous ocotillo shed 
their leaves entirely during these periods to reduce water 
loss through evaporation. Some agave and yucca plants 
are able to reduce water losses by taking in carbon 
dioxide needed for photosynthesis at night. 

Some desert animals also display these special struc- 
tural adaptations. The desert tortoise is able to store 
water in sacs under its shell. Some desert arthropods can 
take water directly from the air when the relative humidity 
is over 80 pecent. More often, however, the desert ani- 
mal’s adaptation is behavioral; it limits activity to the cool- 
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ness of night, dawn, or dusk. Much desert activity occurs 
around seeps, springs, and other surface-water sources 
which, although rare, are extremely important to the care- 
fully balanced natural ecosystems. 

An understanding of the relationship between natural 
processes and landscape cannot be complete without a 
recognition of the human presence. Man is not an alien in 
the environment. His structures and activities change and 
become a part of the system. It is inevitable that, as popu- 
lation and economic activity expand, the natural setting 
and associated life forms will change. In the California 
Desert a pattern of human uses has evolved from a mul- 
titude of single-purpose ventures which reflect western 
history and serve present needs. 

The earliest inhabitants of the California Desert 
wrought changes in the land which are still visible in many 
areas. These Native Americans, prior to European con- 
tact in the mid-16th century, hunted and foraged for food, 
set down permanent and seasonal village sites, mined 
and quarried for common and exotic stones, flood- 
irrigated land for agriculture, and traded goods through an 
elaborate network of foot trails. Their awe and respect for 
natural features and processes formed the basis for re- 
ligious practices. The native system of foot trails was of 
great value to the Spanish, who saw the Desert as little 
more than a daunting obstacle over which they had to 
travel between their settlements in Mexico and coastal 
California. After acquisition of the area by the United 
States in the mid-19th century, land-use intensity con- 
tinually increased. 

Initial forays through the area were made by explorers, 
soldiers, and Mormon settlers. Then came a growing, 
stream of emigrants bound for coastal California, pro- 
tected by military forts and supplied by outposts along the 
route. Washington treaty makers and railroad surveyors 
arrived next, and some remained in the region. In 1856, 
one government surveyor staunchly defended his ac- 
tivities in the region against the cries of those who claimed 
the place was ‘not worth a red cent.” Fanning out from 
the trail outposts, miners began creating colorful desert 
settlements that went through boom-bust cycles until the 
end of the century. By 1868, with the subduing of the 
native population, most of the major modern California 
Desert land uses had become entrenched in some form: 
livestock grazing, mining, military bases, major 
transportation arteries, and the growth of permanent set- 
tlements. Railroad facilities and mining operations, mainly 
those for precious metals but also for the celebrated 
borax trade, had substantial, although often ephemeral, 
impacts. Ranchers grazed their livestock across a wide 
expanse of the Desert, at one time almost its entire west- 
ern portion. 

After the turn of the century the dominance of these 
activities was challenged when the construction of a canal 
from the Colorado River transformed ‘The Land of the 
Dead" into the lush Imperial Valley, now one of the most 
productive agricultural spots in the world. Anticipating its 


destiny, the City of Los Angeles brought water across 
more than 200 miles of the Desert from the Owens Valley, 
presaging a number of large water projects. 

Between two world wars, the freewheeling days of the 
prospector waned as corporate entities developed large 
operations. The reign of the railroads reached a national 
and local zenith and then faltered as roads were laid 
across the Desert. Highway settlements and resorts 
sprang up to serve automobile travelers, many of whom 
had been inspired by authors who had described the 
Desert as a beautiful, delicate place. Foremost among 
these authors was John C. Van Dyke, who wrote in the 
preface to his 1901 book, The Desert: ‘‘The desert has 
gone a-begging for a word of praise these many years. It 
has never had a sacred poet; it has in me only a lover.” 

By the 1930s, this new sentiment had evolved into 
legislation creating the Desert’s three large parks: Anza- 
Borrego State Park and Joshua Tree and Death Valley 
National Monuments. More water projects, notably the 
Colorado River Aqueduct, brought pumping stations and 
other support facilities, and the first appearance of long, 
high-voltage power transmission lines. After an absence 
of many years, the military was lured back to the Califor- 
nia Desert sun, clear air, and sparsely settled landscape 
because of the country’s new interest in flying. 

As they did elsewhere in the Nation, military concerns 
dramatically usurped all other activities in the California 
Desert during World War Il. The desert lands, however, 
experienced perhaps more impacts from military opera- 
tions than anywhere else in the country. Preparing for 
North African tank warfare, General Patton's troops 
ranged across vast expanses of the landscape. The Army 
Air Corps and the Navy withdrew large tracts of land for 
training and the testing of a rapidly evolving weapons 
technology. 

The formation of the modern California Desert char- 
acter began immediately following the war. In 1946, 
livestock grazing became more regulated under the stew- 
ardship of the newly formed Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The Bureau also administered such disposal 
policies as the Small Tract Act of 1938, which allowed 
private individuals to secure five-acre tracts for a very 
small fee. Attracted by this opportunity, other land deals, 
and the boon of such new technology as air conditioning, 
refugees from coastal California's urban problems spilled 
over into the western fringes of the Desert. Residential 
developments ranged from the closely spaced suburbia of 
Palm Springs to “jackrabbit homesteads,” shacks 
measuring 20 feet on each side and dispersed sparsely 
across hundreds of square miles. The war's legacy of 
jeeps and air-cooled engines allowed visitors to penetrate 
even the most remote regions of the Desert, while cheap 
gas and improved roads made auto touring increasingly 
popular. Mineral operations increased in size, but not 
generally in number. 

Today, the physical manifestations of these human 
pressures have become evident across the entire desert 


landscape: over 100 communities, ranging in type from 
one-person mining settlements to resorts; large industrial 
mining operations and thousands of speculative digs; 
Canal-fed agricultural valleys; nine military bases and test- 
ing grounds; 11 electrical power generating plants; 3,500 
miles of high-capacity power transmission lines; 12,000 
miles of oil and gas pipelines; over 100 communication 
sites on ridges and mountaintops; 15,000 miles of paved 
and maintained roads; and thousands more miles of 
roads and ways cut solely by motorized vehicles. 


NEED FOR THE DESERT PLAN 


As described above, there are enormous basic conflicts 
in the California Desert Conservation Area (CDCA) be- 
tween a natural environment that is both sensitive and 
complex, and the human social demands on that envi- 
ronment, that are equally sensitive and complex. 

Over time, as demands have increased, these conflicts 
have also increased until, today, all competing uses can- 
not be fully accommodated. Resolutions must be reached 
and tradeoffs must be developed. (A brief description of 
these major issues and conflicts appears in the addendum 
to this document, “Development of the California Desert 
Plan.") The public must assume its share of the responsi- 
bility for the public lands in the CDCA, and BLM must be 
accountable to the public for its management of those 
lands. 

The 25-million-acre CDCA contains over 12 million 
acres of public lands, an important factor in the use and 
protection of the CDCA. As a first step toward a mecha- 
nism for resolution of conflicts, Congress enacted the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
(FLPMA) which directed BLM to inventory CDCA re- 
sources and to prepare a comprehensive land-use man- 
agement plan for the area. The 12 million acres of public 
lands administered by BLM are half of the CDCA. Prepa- 
ration of a plan to resolve conflicts recognized by the 
public and the Congress must also take into account the 
effect that BLM management on public lands could have 
on the rest of the lands in the CDCA. 

Section 601 of FLPMA requires that BLM develop a 


plan to ‘“. .. provide for the immediate and future protec-. 


tion and administration of the public lands in the California 
Desert within the framework of a program of multiple use 
and sustained yield, and the maintenance of environmen- 
tal quality.” Section 103 of FLPMA defines the terms 
“multiple use” and “sustained yield” as follows: 


The term “multiple use’’ means the management of the public 
lands and their various resource values so that they are 
utilized in the combination that will best meet the present and 
future needs of the American people; making the most judi- 
cious use of the land for some or all of these resources or 
related services over areas large enough to provide sufficient 
latitude for periodic adjustments in use to conform to changing 
needs and conditions; the use of some land for less than all of 
the resources; a combination of balanced and diverse re- 
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source uses that takes into account the long-term needs of 
future generations for renewable and nonrenewable re- 
sources, including, but not limited to, recreation, range, 
timber, minerals, watershed, wildlife and fish, and natural 
scenic, scientific and historical values; and harmonious and 
coordinated management of the various resources without 
permanent impairment of the productivity of the land and the 
quality of the environment with consideration being given to 
the relative values of the resources and not necessarily to the 
combination of uses that will give the greatest economic re- 
turn or the greatest unit output. 


ene 


The term ‘sustained yield": means the achievement and main- 
tenance in perpetuity of a high-level annual or regular periodic 
Output of the various renewable resources of the public lands 
consistent with multiple use. 


So multiple use, sustained yield, and the overall main- 
tenance of environmental quality are the context for 
CDCA management, and all other public-land manage- 
ment laws must be viewed within this context, including 
the following: 

—U.S. Mining Laws 

—Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 

—Wilderness Act of 1964 

—Historic Preservation Act of 1966 

—U.S. Mineral Leasing Laws 

—Mining and Minerals Policy Act of 1970 

— Wild and Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971 

—Endangered Species Act of 1973 

—Sikes Act of 1974 

—Public Rangeland Improvement Act of 1978 

—Executive Orders 11644 and 11989 (Off-Road Vehi- 

cle Management, issued 1972 and 1977, re- 
spectively) 

Congress has said the first step is the preparation of a 
comprehensive long-range plan for management, use, 
development, and protection of the public lands in the 
CDCA. 


CONCEPTS OF THE PLAN 


In 1976 Congress passed the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (FLPMA)—a law to direct the manage- 
ment of the public lands of the United States. In that law a 
special section, Section 601, was included to give direc- 
tion about a special place —the California Desert Conser- 
vation Area (CDCA). In that section Congress required 
the preparation of this comprehensive long-range Plan for 
the CDCA. It is the purpose of this Plan to establish guid- 
ance for the management of the public lands of the 
California Desert by the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) in clear accordance with the intent of the Congress 
and the people of the United States, as expressed in the 
law. To understand the Plan, the reader should be thor- 
oughly familiar with FLPMA, particularly Section 601. 


GOAL OF THE PLAN 


The goal of the Plan is to provide for the use of the 
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public lands and resources of the California Desert Con- 
servation Area, including economic, educational, scien- 
tific, and recreational uses, in a manner which enhances 
wherever possible—and which does not diminish, on 
balance—the environmental, cultural, and aesthetic val- 
ues of the Desert and its future productivity. 

This goal is to be achieved in the Plan through the 
direction given for management actions and resolution of 
conflicts. Direction is stated first on a geographic basis in 
the guidelines for each of the four multiple-use classes. 
Within those guidelines further refinement of direction is 
expressed in the goals for each Plan element. Direction is 
also expressed in certain site-specific Plan decisions 
such as Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACECs). 

The Plan's goal, and its implementation, are based 
upon the following findings, principles, and concepts. 
They have been developed within the mandate of the law 
and public policy reflecting public comment and the ad- 
vice of the California Desert Advisory Committee. 


RESOURCE BASIS 


The Plan uses, as its basis for meeting the needs of the 
country for social and economic goods, services, and val- 
ues, the best available information about resources of the 
Desert, in particular its soil, vegetation, water, air, and 
minerals—the basic and finite things upon which all life 
depends. Maintenance of the productive potential of 
these resources on a global scale will determine the fu- 
ture of mankind, thus this must be the heart and founda- 
tion of any land-use plan. 

The CDCA embraces some 25 million acres of which 
half is public land administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management. Since it is plainly impractical to try to learn 
all there is to know about such a vast and diverse area 
before completing a Plan, or to try to stop and make the 
world wait until we do know, the Plan carries a major 
commitment to monitor the effects of decision and to 
guide future adjustments of those decisions in concert 
with an ever-increasing body of knowledge. 


UNIQUE SETTING 


The Plan recognizes the special fragility of desert lands 
and the kinds of stress that human impacts place on arid 
ecosystems. This does not mean that California Desert 
lands and resources cannot be used—far from it—but the 
use must sometimes take place in special ways. This is 
particularly important because of the unique location of 
the CDCA next to one of the largest metropolitan popula- 
tions in the United States. It is this above everything else 
that makes the CDCA a special place requiring a special 
plan. 

The unique setting of the CDCA means that the Plan 
must include creative ideas and new ways of solving old 
problems. In fact, the most pervasive management issue 


in the CDCA—how vehicle access to its millions of acres 
can be managed to prevent degradation of the resources 
without destroying the sense of freedom and solitude 
cherished by most desert users—has to be addressed 
creatively in the Plan. To be effective, this approach must 
be understood and implemented by the people who use 
the Desert, and enforced fairly and without equivocation 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 


MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


The management principles contained in the law 
(FLPMA) —multiple use, sustained yield, and the mainte- 
nance of environmental quality —are not simple guides. 
Resolution of conflicts in the California Desert Plan re- 
quires innovative management approaches for everything 
from wilderness and wildlife to grazing and mineral devel- 
opment. These approaches include: | 

—Seeking simplicity for management direction and 
public understanding, avoiding complication and confu- 
sion in detail which would make the Plan incomprehensi- 
ble and unworkable. 

—Development of decision-making processes using 
appropriate guidelines and criteria which provide for pub- 
lic review and understanding. These processes are de- 
signed to help in allowing for the use of desert lands and 
resources while preventing their undue degradation or 
impairment. 

— Responding to national priority needs for resource 
use and development, both today and in the future, includ- 
ing such paramount priorities as energy development and 
transmission, without compromising the basic desert re- 
sources of soils, air, water, and vegetation, or public val- 
ues such as wildlife, cultural resources, or magnificent 
desert scenery. This means, in the face of unknowns, 
erring on the side of conservation in order not to risk today 
what we cannot replace tomorrow. 

—Recognizing that the natural patterns of the Califor- 
nia Desert, its geological and biological systems, are the 
basis for planning, and that human use patterns, from 
freeways to fence lines, define its boundaries. Only in this 
way can the public resources be understood and pro- 
tected in a Plan that can be publicly comprehended, ac- 
cepted, and followed. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


The function of this Plan, like any plan, is to help share 
the shaping of an unknown future. In keeping with our 
habit of describing things by putting labels on them and 
classifying even time itself into neat divisions, the Plan will 
take for its framework the next 20 years—the remainder 
of the century—but many of the decisions of the Plan also 
consider the effect of our actions over a much longer 
period of time. 

The Plan recognizes that the public lands of the 
California Desert belong to all the people of the United 


States, that these lands are not isolated but are spread 
out among or are adjacent to lands managed by other 
agencies of Federal, State, and local government, military 
installations, Indian reservations, and private lands; and 
that public-land management decisions must relate to 
State and local laws as well as to Federal laws. The Plan 
is based on a “good neighbor’ concept and will treat con- 
siderately the needs and concerns of other landowners 
and jurisdictions in the Desert. 

Congress established the CDCA and FLPMA within a 
broader context of laws governing the public lands and 
providing for both use and protection of a variety of public 
resources. Thus, the Plan requires the protection of en- 
dangered and threatened species of plants and wildlife 
and cultural resources, as well as providing for the devel- 
opment of mineral resources and for livestock grazing and 
other consumptive uses, all directed by law. 

Interrelationships between sometimes conflicting legal 
mandates add to the complexity of public-land manage- 
ment. Here also, the Plan proposes that creative solutions 
to conflicts be sought. The public review and input which 
has been inherent in the planning process must continue 
with adoption of the Plan as site-specific decisions im- 
plementing the Plan, and new proposals, are being made. 


SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


The Plan recognizes that government by bureaucracy 
in a democratic society must be limited, and that the re- 
sponsibility for wise management of the Desert's re- 
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sources must be shared by all citizens. The Federal dol- 
lars expended in management are investments needed to 
protect our capital in public-land resources and to insure 
that these resources are available and productive for 
those who come after us. The money spent and the serv- 
ice provided by dedicated public employees must be 
matched by a commitment from the people. Thus, the 
Plan requires programs of information, education, and 
volunteer services as components of its implementation. 

In order to complete and carry out the Plan, the Bureau 
of Land Management has, under its California State Of- 
fice, established a California Desert District which is re- 
sponsible for maintaining and implementing the Plan and 
Carrying out the management of the public lands within 
the CDCA. The Plan includes an analysis of and a com- 
mitment to a level of implementation appropriate to the 
public resources and management needs of the Desert. 


INTENT OF THE PLAN 


Based upon these principles and concepts, the intent of 
the CDCA Plan is to ensure as nearly as humanly possi- 
ble that the recognition brought by Congress and the 
people into law—that the California Desert is not a 
wasteland but a precious public resource—is effectively 
guaranteed in its management, that the uses of today do 
not preclude the users of tomorrow, and that we preserve 
and develop these assets wisely with full regard for their 
social and environmental as well as economic values. 
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CHAPTER 1 


GENERAL GUIDELINES 


Development of the Plan is responsive to the legislative 
mandate in Section 601 of FLPMA: 


The Secretary of the Interior... shall prepare and implement 
a comprehensive, long-range plan for the management, use, 
development, and protection of the public lands within the 
California Desert Conservation Area. Such plan shall take into 
account the principles of multiple use and development, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, maintenance of environmental qual- 
ity, rights-of-way, and mineral development. Such plan shall 
be completed and implementation thereof initiated on or be- 
fore September 30, 1980. 


The plan provides general, regional guidance for man- 
agement of the CDCA over at least a 20-year time period. 
This general plan is at the top of a hierarchy and it pro- 
vides the framework for subsequent plans for specific re- 
sources and uses, and for development of site-specific 
programs or project actions, and it is responsive to spe- 
cific land-use requests. 

Therefore, as a comprehensive long-range plan and in 
response to the legislative mandate, the Desert Plan con- 
tains certain significant characteristics: 

(1) It is regional in scope in that it considers the social 
and economic factors and land resources in a broad 
spectrum. 

(2) It is multiple use and sustained yield in nature in 
that it considers all uses. 

(3) It provides broad guidance for land-use manage- 
ment, to assist managers in developing subsequent site- 
specific plans. 

(4) It is the product of public involvement and participa- 
tion in the entire decision-making process in that it reflects 
the desires and needs expressed by the public(s). 


(5) It is effective in considering issues and in resolving 
conflicts in that it surfaces all issues and, through an ana- 
lytical process, resolves conflicts. 

(6) It is an evolving process which permits analysis of 
actions and impacts on a broad basis and provides a 
framework for ongoing analysis of specific subsequent 
plans, programs, actions, and impacts. 

This Plan has established certain basic guidelines 
which are applicable to all of the multiple-use classes and 
which will be followed throughout the public lands of the 
CDCA. The decisions in this Plan apply only to public 
lands administered by the BLM. No rights of eminent do- 
main may be exercised by the Secretary of the Interior 
except where necessary to gain access to public lands. 
The multiple-use class guidelines and all other compo- 
nents of this Plan are subject to appropriate laws and 
regulations of the Federal, State, and local governments. 


VALID EXISTING RIGHTS 


All official action taken under this Plan shall be subject 
to valid existing rights as provided for in Sections 601, 
603, and 701 of the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976. 


ACCESS ACROSS PUBLIC LANDS 


The need for access across public lands to permit utili- 
zation of State and privately owned lands and to permit 
authorized developments on public lands, including min- 
ing claims, is recognized. The routes of travel and con- 
struction standards are subject to such BLM control as is 
required to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation of 
the public lands and their resources or to afford environ- 
mental protection. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS AND IMPACT 
STATEMENTS ‘ 


For some uses permits must be obtained which require 
the preparation of an environmental assessment or an 
environmental impact statement. The provisions for these 
requirements can be found in Departmental procedures 
(516 DM 1-6) and related BLM guidance or ascertained 
at the appropriate BLM permitting office. 

Environmental analysis is required for any action to im- 
plement this Plan. The analysis will supplement and not 
repeat the environmental analysis already accomplished 
as part of the Plan development process. If the impact is 
not significant, the analysis will be documented as an 
environmental assessment and a “Finding of No Signifi- 
cant Impact” issued. If the impact is significant, it will be 
documented as an environmental impact statement. 


PERMITS AND AUTHORIZATIONS 
Laws and regulations governing the issuance of per- 
mits and/or authorizations for uses of the public lands can 
be found in Titles 30, 36, and 43 of Code of Federal 
Regulations, or determined at any BLM office. 


AUTHORIZED OFFICER 


For purposes of this Plan and its implementation, ‘‘au- 
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thorized officer’’ means the California State Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, or the California Desert 
District Manager, or any other BLM official so delegated in 
accordance with Bureau Order 701 and amendments 
thereto. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Research activities conducted on public lands in the 
CDCA will require the approval of the authorized officer. 
Whenever required, all permits, authorizations, and/or 
licenses will be issued at the discretion of the authorized 
Officer. 


HEALTH, SAFETY, AND GENERAL WELFARE 


Temporary or emergency-related uses of the public 
lands in the CDCA for the purposes of protecting the 
health, safety, and general welfare of the public will be 
allowed at the discretion of the authorized officer. These 
uses may include, but are not limited to, repairs and main- 
tenance of public utility and communication facilities; pub- 
lic roads and highways, including minor realignments for 
safety purposes; search and rescue operations; fire pre- 
vention and/or suppression; law enforcement activities; 
and any other related activity of a temporary, emergency, 
or urgent nature. 


CHAPTER 2 


All of the public lands in the CDCA under BLM man- 
agement, except for a few small and scattered parcels 
(approximately 300,000 acres), have been designated 
geographically into four multiple-use classes. The 
classification was based on the sensitivity of resources 
and kinds of uses for each geographic area. A map depict- 
ing the use classification assigned to each location (Map 
1) can be found in the back cover pocket of this docu- 
ment. 

Four multiple-use classes are used in the Plan. Each 
describes a different type and level or degree of use 
which is permitted within that particular geographic area. 

As Map 1 (“CDCA Plan”) inserted in the back cover 
pocket of this document shows, these classes are as- 
signed to the 12.1 million acres of BLM-administered pub- 

lic lands in the following proportions: 


Acreage % Total of 

Class (000) BLM Lands 
C 2,099 17.3 
L 5,883 48.5 
M 3,336 27.5 
| 499 4.1 
Unclassified 314 2.6 
TOTAL 12,131 100.0 


The multiple-use class guidelines (Table 1, below) de- 
scribe land-use and resource-management guidelines for 
19 land uses and resources as they apply to each class. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS C 


Class C has two purposes. First, it shows those areas 
which are being “preliminarily recommended” as suitable 
for wilderness designation by Congress. This process is 
fully explained in the Wilderness Element in this Plan. 

Second, it will be used in the future to show those areas 
formally designated as wilderness by Congress. 

The Class C guidelines (Table 1) are different from the 
guidelines for other classes. They summarize the kinds of 
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management likely to be used in these areas in the CDCA 
when and if they are formally designated wilderness by 
Congress. 

These guidelines will be considered in the public proc- 
ess of preparing the final Wilderness Study Reports. But 
the final management decisions depend on Congres- 
sional direction in the legislation which makes the formal 
designation. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS L 


Multiple-Use Class L (Limited Use) protects sensitive, 
natural, scenic, ecological, and cultural resource values. 
Public lands designated as Class L are managed to pro- 
vide for generally lower-intensity, carefully controlled mul- 
tiple use of resources, while ensuring that sensitive val- 
ues are not significantly diminished. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS M 


Multiple-Use Class M (Moderate Use) is based upon a 
controlled balance between higher intensity use and pro- 
tection of public lands. This class provides for a wide 
variety of present and future uses such as mining, live- 
stock grazing, recreation, energy, and utility development. 
Class M management is also designed to conserve desert 
resources and to mitigate damage to those resources 
which permitted uses may cause. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS | 


Multiple-Use Class | is an “Intensive Use” class. Its 
purpose is to provide for concentrated use of lands and 
tfesources to meet human needs. Reasonable protection 
will be provided for sensitive natural and cultural values. 
Mitigation of impacts on resources and rehabilitation of 
impacted areas will occur insofar as possible. 


Chapter 2 


UNCLASSIFIED LANDS 


Scattered and isolated parcels of public land in the 
CDCA which have not been placed within multiple-use 
classes are unclassified land. These parcels will be man- 
aged on a case-by-case basis, as explained in the Land- 
Tenure Adjustment Element. 


INTERIM MANAGEMENT OF LANDS UNDER 
WILDERNESS REVIEW 


Wilderness Study Areas may occur in any multiple-use 
class. Until these areas are or are not legislated into the 
National Wilderness Preservation System, overall man- 
agement of all of these areas will be conducted according 
to the U.S. Department of the Interior's Interim Manage- 
ment Policy and Guidelines for Lands Under Wilderness 
Review (December 12, 1979) or in accordance with the 
multiple-use class into which the individual area falls, 
whichever management policy is more restrictive. Man- 
agement of Wilderness Study Areas is fully explained in 
the Wilderness Element. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS GUIDELINES 


The class designations govern the type and degree of 


land-use actions allowed within the areas defined by class 
boundaries. All land-use actions and resource- 
management activities on public lands within a multiple- 
use class delineation must meet the guidelines (Table 1, 
below) given for that class. The guidelines are arranged 
according to the following list: 


Agriculture 

Air Quality 

Water Quality 

Cultural and Paleontological Resources 
Native American Values 

Electrical Generation Facilities 
Transmission Facilities 

Communication Sites 

Fire Management 

10. Vegetation 

11. Land-Tenure Adjustment 

12. Livestock Grazing 

13. Mineral Exploration and Development 
14. Motorized-Vehicle Access/Transportation 
15. Recreation 

16. Waste Disposal 

Wildlife Species and Habitat 

18. Wetland/Riparian Areas 

19. Wild Horses and Burros 


LS a ee NS 
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CHAPTER 3 


As described in the previous section, multiple-use class 
designations and resource management guidelines for 
those designations were developed as the primary com- 
ponent in designing the Plan. The second component is 
the Plan element. The element provides more specific 
application of the multiple-use class guidelines for a spe- 
cific resource or activity about which the public has ex- 
pressed significant concern. 

After a geographic area has been assigned a multiple- 
use Class designation, a number of types and levels of 
use consistent with the guidelines may be allowed within 
that area. However, uses may conflict and such conflicts, 
as the major issues of this Plan, are addressed in 12 Plan 
elements: 

Cultural Resources 

Native American Values 

Wildlife 

Vegetation 

Wilderness 

Wild Horses and Burros 

Livestock Grazing 

Recreation 

Motorized-Vehicle Access 

Geology-Energy-Minerals 

Energy Production and Utility Corridors 

Land Tenure Adjustment 

Each of the Plan elements provides a desert-wide per- 
spective of the planning decisions for one major resource 
or issue of public concern. Each element also provides 
more specific application, or interpretation, of multiple-use 
class guidelines for a given resource and its associated 
activities. 

Within each multiple-use class designation residual 
conflicts will occur naturally, although they are most lim- 
jted in Class C—the “Controlled Use” class —with its ded- 
ication to wilderness characteristics and values. The con- 
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flicts increase, however, in a Class L—“Limited Use” — 
designation, where judgment is called for in allowing con- 
sumptive uses only up to the point that sensitive natural 
and cultural values might be degraded. Class M—the 
‘Moderate Use” class—calls for subsequent tradeoffs be- 
tween a number of acceptable uses. Even Class 
I—"Intensive Use’ —designed to permit intensive and 
single uses, is still open to negotiation between those 
uses. 

Many uses in a given area will be mutually exclusive 
and require selective decisions to be made for that area. 
The resolution of these conflicts and tradeoffs between 
and within varying uses are fundamental to multiple-use 
management. The task of the Plan element, therefore, is 
to identify existing or possible conflicts and to assist the 
manager in resolution. 

In reality, the Plan element has a more difficult job in 
multiple-use land management than simply summing up 
the effect of multiple-use class allocations. It must try to 
resolve residual conflicts under broader guidelines or set 
up procedures for resolving conflicts as they are identified 
in implementation of the Plan. 

The Plan itself must provide general, regional guidance 
for management of the public lands in the CDCA for at 
least a 20-year period. The Plan provides a management 
framework for subsequent plans and actions for specific 
resources and uses, for subsequent development of 
site-specific programs or projects, and for response to 
future specific land-use requests. | 

Each of the Plan element sections has been subdivided 
into three areas of interest and responsibility: goals for 
that element, actions planned for that element under this 
Plan, and implementation of the Plan as it would affect 
that element. In addition, many of the Plan element sec- 
tions are accompanied by tables or maps which quantify 
or locate areas of specific concern to that element. 
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CULTURAL RESOURCE ELEMENT 


Prehistoric and historic remains within the California 
Desert are being depleted at a rate which approaches I per- 
cent per year. Significant losses of paleontological values 
also are apparent. These remains represent a national treas- 
ure with importance to the public, scientists, Native Ameri- 
cans, and others. Preservation and protection or proper data 
recovery is essential. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

RECOGNITION 

PRESERVATION —PROTECTION 

MONITORING 

INVENTORY 

MITIGATION 

RESEARCH 

REVIEW —COORDINATION 
IMPLEMENTATION 


GOALS 


The general goals of the Cultural Resource Element 
are to: 

(1) Conduct inventory to the fullest extent possible to 
broaden the archaeological and paleontological knowl- 
edge of the California Desert and to further the achieve- 
ment of the following goals; 

(2) Protect and preserve to the greatest extent possi- 
ble representative samples of the full array of the CDCA’s 
cultural and paleontological resources for the benefit of 
scientific and socio-cultural use by .present and future 
generations; 

(3) Ensure that cultural and paleontological resources 
are given full consideration in land-use planning and 
management decisions; 

(4) Manage cultural and paleontological resources so 
that their scientific and socio-cultural values are main- 
tained and enhanced; 

(5) Ensure that the Bureau’s activities avoid 
inadvertent damage to cultural and paleontological re- 
sources; and 

(6) Achieve proper data recovery where adverse im- 
pacts cannot be avoided. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


Because cultural and paleontological resources are 


susceptible to unintentional damage and destruction by 
activities such as mining and vehicle use, as well as by 
intentional vandalism and looting, their protection is diffi- 


cult to secure. Disclosure of the locations of sensitive cul- 
tural resources before protective measures are under- 
taken increases the risk of damage and destruction. 
Therefore, only designated cultural resource ACECs are 
shown on the maps in the Desert Plan. 

Paleontological resources, including both vertebrate 
and invertebrate fossils, represent a sensitive, nonrenew- 
able resource subject to a wide range of potential im- 
pacts. Paleontological resources within the CDCA will be 
managed to maximize their protection, systematic and 
scientific material recovery, and the development of edu- 
cational and interpretative programs. 

Nearly 500 sensitive/significant cultural resource areas 
(locations varying in size from 0.5 square mile to 94 
square miles) were identified during the planning process. 
Significant historic and prehistoric road and trail systems 
and areas of potential early man sites also were identified. 
To achieve the goals of the Cultural Resource Element, 
seven basic actions are proposed: (a) Recognition — 
ACEC and other special systems designations; (b) 
Preservation-Protection—Cultural Resource Manage- 
ment Plans, environmental awareness/education, surveil- 
lance, stabilization, restoration, and road designation; (c) 
Monitoring; (d) Inventory; (e) Mitigation Plans; (f) Re- 
search; and (g) Review-Coordination. Each of these is 
described below. 


RECOGNITION 


Special designations provide formal recognition for cul- 
tural resources: 52 archaeological areas have been in- 
cluded in 47 ACECs (see ACECs, below, for details); four 
paleontological ACECs have been designated. 

Other special designations also recognize prehistoric- 
historic resources. On the Federal level there are Con- 
gressional, Secretarial and inter-Secretarial designations 
including: (1) National Register of Historic Places, (2) Na- 
tional Historic Trails, (3) National Historic Landmarks, (4) 
Historic American Buildings Survey, and (5) Historic 
American Engineering Record. On the State level, recog- 
nition is provided for California Historical Landmarks and 
California Points of Historical Interest. At the local level 
various historical societies acknowledge significant cul- 
tural areas. “Research Natural Area” is a BLM designa- 
tion which has been applied to a few areas where the 
potential for paleoenvironmental data which can be re- 
lated to archaeological values is high (Appendix VII to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980). 

These special designations are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive. For example, all National Historic Land- 
marks are also listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 
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PRESERVATION-PROTECTION 


Protection and preservation of cultural and paleontolog- 
ical resources will be achieved through a variety of man- 
agement tools. These include: management plans for 
cultural resources and other values, stabilization, surveil- 
lance, vehicle route designation, and environmental! 
education/awareness programs. 

As mentioned above and in the ACEC section of this 
Plan, ACEC management prescriptions will provide direc- 
tion during preparation of activity plans. These plans will 
detail the protection and mitigation measures necessary 
for preservation of cultural and paleontological resources 
within ACECs. 

When possible, cultural and paleontological resource 
preservation and protection measures will be included in 
other types of activity plans, especially Wilderness Man- 
agement Plans and Recreation Management Plans. !n 
addition, Cultural Resource Management Plans (CRMPs) 
will be prepared for areas containing sensitive/significant 
cultural resources where special management is war- 
ranted. For the purposes of this element, these areas 
have been termed “Prehistoric-Historic Resource Areas.” 

Prehistoric-Historic Resource Areas include all ar- 
chaeological values in small areas and the important as- 
sociated environments related to past human use and 
occupation. Prehistoric-Historic Resource Areas will pro- 
vide opportunities for continuing archaeological research 
and education and in some cases provide for the public 
interpretation of cultural resources. In some instances 
these areas will provide a data bank of archaeological 
remains for future research. Although the management of 
these areas may limit other uses, it will be consistent with 
the multiple-use class guidelines. Prehistoric-Historic Re- 
source Areas will be subdivided, when appropriate, into 
two zones: 

Public Interpretive-Use Zone—Within the larger 
Prehistoric-Historic Resource Areas, zones for facilities 
such as access routes, interpretive displays, trailheads, 
and public contact stations may be established. These 
zones would be managed in conjunction with the Visitor 
Services Program (see Recreation Element). 

Prehistoric-Historic Preservation Zone—l\In these 
zones, Cultural resources will be essentially reserved or 
placed in a ‘data bank” for use by future scientists with 
more sophisticated investigative techniques. Access may 
be controlled by the use of a permit system. In Class C, 
these measures will be developed in conjunction with the 
Wilderness Management Plans (see Wilderness Ele- 
ment). Cultural resource research will only be allowed 
where danger to the resource is apparent or the research 
is deemed highly important. Such zones will be reviewed 
periodically, at least every five years. 

Cultural Resource Management Plans will also be pre- 
pared for sensitive/significant cultural resources in 
Classes M and | where management prescriptions do not 
conflict with the multiple-use class guidelines. 


Cultural Resources 


Stabilization-Restoration 


Management prescriptions for ACECs, Cultural Re- 
source Management Plans, mitigation plans, and other 
resource management plans which address cultural and 
paleontological resources will contain descriptions of the 
methods of stabilization or restoration to be applied when 
appropriate. 


Surveillance 


Surveillance of sensitive/significant cultural and paleon- 
tological resources will be an ongoing program involving 
rangers, visitor services personnel, archaeologists and 
historians, paleontologists, and volunteers. Through sur- 
veillance, data will be gathered on the condition and use 
of cultural resources. (See the Monitoring section of this 
element and the Recreation Element for additional de- 
tails.) 


Environmental Awareness/Education 


Under the Recreation Element, a program of public in- 
terpretation and education and environmental awareness 
will be developed. Cultural and paleontological resources 
will be given equal footing with other resources in this 
program. Educationally oriented brochures, pamphlets, 
monographs, and other works of popular and technical 
nature emphasizing the relevance, fragility, and other val- 
ues of cultural and paleontological resources will be de- 
signed and distributed. Other forms of interpretation and 
education will be employed on the ground, especially in 
the Public Interpretive-Use Zones and at other sites as 
appropriate. (See the Recreation Element for further dis- 
cussion of this program.) 


Vehicle Route Approval 


Vehicle route approval in Classes L and M and closures 
in Class M are other tools for cultural and paleontological 
resource protection. Cultural and paleontological re- 
source data will be used during the route approval proc- 
ess to help minimize or eliminate adverse impacts on 
these resources from access and vehicle use (see 
Motorized-Vehicle Access Element). 


MONITORING 


Cultural and paleontological resource locations will be 
monitored to determine the types and extent of impacts 
on archaeological sites caused by multiple-use class des- 
ignation, as well as impacts from consumptive uses and 
natural processes. This will provide baseline data on re- 
source condition and trend and will be used to evaluate 
the effectiveness of general planning and implementation. 
Monitoring systems will also be developed as part of Cul- 
tural Resource Management Plans to evaluate their effec- 
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tiveness. Measures to be employed in monitoring site 
disturbance will include subjective evaluations of site 
condition (through surveillance by rangers, ar- 
chaeologists, and other staff members and the concerned 
public) and more objective measures of the number, con- 
dition, size, types, etc., of artifacts, features, and remains. 


INVENTORY 


As only about 5 percent of the CDCA has been inven- 
toried for cultural resources, additional inventory is essen- 
tial to improve knowledge and management of the cultural 
resources of the Desert. Field inventories for cultural re- 
sources in other than project-specific cases will be under- 
taken primarily within Classes M and I. These field as- 
sessments will focus on areas little known archaeologi- 
cally where recreation and other uses are concentrated. 
Otherwise, inventory will be undertaken in poorly under- 
stood areas of the Desert, within any class and/or in areas 
where indirect impacts can be expected to be the highest 
based on monitoring studies. Contingent on budget allo- 
cations, 2,000 acres or more per resource area will be 
inventoried each year. Volunteers will be used where 
feasible. 


MITIGATION 


When protection and/or preservation of cultural and 
paleontological resources cannot be achieved, mitigation 
through proper data recovery or other means will be 
undertaken as developed through mitigation plans. These 
plans will detail steps necessary to recover the resources 
or otherwise ameliorate the impacts. These plans will be 
completed and implemented by the resource specialists 
on a priority basis subject to the resources available from 
the BLM program or programs (activities) involved. Also, 
they will establish a clear statement of the mitigation pro- 
cedures and levels to be followed. Mitigation will be em- 
ployed primarily in Classes M and | where resource pro- 
tection measures cannot override the multiple-use class 
guidelines. A list of priority areas for cultural resource 
mitigation planning is presented in Appendix VII to the 
Proposed Plan (October 1980). 


RESEARCH 


The Bureau will encourage and support well-directed 
archaeological, ethnographic, paleontological, and histor- 
ical research, especially in high-impact risk areas, as in 
Classes M and |, and elsewhere where management 
goals will be well served. As archaeological and historical 
knowledge of the Desert is still so limited, additional re- 
search is essential to develop a better understanding of 
prehistory and history of the CDCA. 
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REVIEW-COORDINATION 


In all cases 36 CFR 800 procedures relative to the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966 (as amended) will 
be followed pursuant to the Programmatic Memorandum 
of Agreement between the Bureau of Land Management, 
the California State Historic Preservation Officer, and the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation (Appendix VII 
to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 

Peer review of prehistoric-historic undertakings and re- 
ports (both internal and contracted) will be an ongoing 
Bureau activity as the Desert Plan is implemented. The 
BLM will coordinate with the archaeological groups in the 
preservation of select archaeological sites and the acquis- 
ition of endangered cultural properties. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The Programmatic Memorandum of Agreement cover- 
ing the implementation of the Desert Plan between the 
Bureau of Land Management, the California State Historic 
Preservation Officer, and the National Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation outlines the implementation of 
the Cultural Resource Element. Implementation actions 
will include the following: 

(1) Specific management prescriptions for cultural re- 
source ACECs will be completed and implemented on a 
priority basis following approval of the California Desert 
Plan. Some of the management plans are finalized; 
others will be implementable as the plans are finalized 
(within two years of Plan adoption). 

(2) Formal nominations or eligibility determination re- 
quests for potential National Register of Historic Places 
properties will be an ongoing process. At least two prop- 
erties per CDCA Resource Area office will be submitted 
annually. The documentation for these properties will rely 
primarily on overviews, special studies, site records, and 
other material on file with the BLM and other agencies or 
institutions. As a first priority, properties submitted for Na- 
tional Register eligibility determinations or formal nomi- 
nations will be ACECs and those with the highest impact 
risk, particularly those in Classes M and |. 

(3) Cultural resource management will be included 
whenever necessary, in other activity plans (e.g., Wilder- 
ness Management Plans, Recreation Management 
Plans). Cultural resources will be given the same consid- 
eration as other resource values. 

(4) Cultural Resource Management Plans or mitigation 
plans will be completed on sensitive/significant cultural 
resources (as identified in Appendix VII to the Proposed 
Pian, October 1980) on a priority basis based on the po- 
tential for adverse impacts on cultural resources or the 
likelihood of successful protection-preservation. These 
priorities may be subject to change as future inventory 


increases knowledge of the resources of the Desert. 

(5) Cultural resource data will be used in the vehicle 
route approval process to help minimize impacts on cul- 
tural resources. 

(6) Monitoring of cultural resource site integrity and 
impact trends will be undertaken as part of the desert- 
wide monitoring program. Plan implementation effective- 
ness will be assessed. Specific information pertaining to 
actual monitoring techniques, frequency of visitation, the 
type of artifacts and features to be monitored, and the 
approximate locations to be monitored and the activities 
to be evaluated are discussed in Appendix VII to the Pro- 
posed Plan (October 1980). 

(7) Cultural resource inventories will be conducted an- 
nually, depending on funding and personnel constraints. 
Discovery of currently unknown cultural resources may 
lead to the indentification of additional ACECs or candi- 


Cultural Resources 


dates for Special Area designation, the designation of ad- 
ditional areas for cultural resource management plans or 
mitigation plans, and/or a change in multiple-use class 
through the Plan Amendment process. 

(8) Volunteers will be used in aspects of cultural re- 
source work upon approval of a Bureauwide volunteer 
program. To the extent feasible, volunteers will be used in 
inventory, construction of protective devices, monitoring, 
surveillance, public interpretation, and in other tasks as 
appropriate. 

(9) Support will be provided for well-directed an- 
thropological and historical research by processing an- 
tiquity permit applications and providing funding or 
supplies where appropriate. The Bureau will encourage 
research studies, especially in high-impact risk Zones and 
elsewhere, where management goals would be well 
served. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN ELEMENT 


Prominent features of the CDCA landscape, wildlife 
species, prehistoric and historic sites of occupation, worship, 
and domestic activities, and many plant and mineral re- 
sources are of traditional cultural value in the lives of the 
Desert’s Native people. In some cases these resources have a 
religious value. Specific sites or regions may be important 
because of their role in ritual or the mythic origin of an 
ethnic group. These values will be considered in all CDCA 
land-use and management decisions. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 
4xGOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

RESPONSE TO POLICY AND LAW 
RESPONSE TO ISSUES 
MANAGEMENT TOOLS 

IMPLEMENTATION 


GOALS 


The Native American Element addresses both the con- 
temporary and traditional concerns of Native Americans 
and organized tribal governments. The Plan inventory has 
attempted to identify the full spectrum of Native American 
cultural values. The element deals with these values in 
two distinct contexts: those values associated with 
traditional heritage and religious concerns; and values 
and concerns which arise from the long-range goals and 
planning efforts of reservation governments in, or adja- 
cent to, the California Desert Conservation Area (CDCA). 

The goals of this program are to: 

(1) Achieve the full consideration of Native American 
values in all land-use and management decisions. The 
BLM will seek to manage and protect these values, wher- 
ever possible and feasible. Guidance is provided through 
this element to insure that this management is consistent 
not only with the applicable legislation but also with the 
concerns and cultural values of the appropriate Native 
American group(s). 

(2) Provide guidance for contact and consultation with 
tribal organizations and reservation governments as 
specified in the Memorandum of Agreement between 
BLM and the California State Native American Heritage 
Commission (NAHC). Inconsistencies in the manner and 
degree of involvement of these organizations in projects 
adjacent to Federal lands has often reflected an absence 
of effective channels of communication between the Fed- 
eral Government and representative Native American 
government organizations. This element seeks to correct 
these inadequacies within the CDCA by: (1) identifying 
regional tribal governments, associations, and inter-tribal 
government organizations; (2) identifying the National 
Environmental Policy Act notice responsibilities of the 
BLM and Native American Heritage Commission, relative 
to the Native American community and setting these forth 
in a Memorandum of Agreement (Appendix VIII to the 
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Proposed Plan, October 1980): (3) providing an outline for 
contact procedures and the identification of “appropriate 
and informed” tribal groups. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
RESPONSE TO POLICY AND LAW 


A number of recent legislative actions guides the de- 
gree and type of Native American consultation and in- 
volvement in cultural resource management programs. 

Recent protection of traditional Native American values 
has been provided by the American Indian Religious 
Freedom Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-341). The purpose of this 
Statute is to ensure that agency policies and practices are 
brought into compliance with the constitutional injunction 
against abridging the free exercise of religion (President's 
Task Force Report on P.L. 95-341). 

The Task Force Report on P.L. 95-341 recognizes the 
special social and religious values which many natural 
and cultural resources hold for traditional Native Ameri- 
cans. The integration of the cultural systems in associa- 
tion with the planning for and administration of CDCA 
public lands will require direct positive actions by the BLM 
to protect and manage these values as fragile and non- 
renewable resources. 

The rights guaranteed to Native people under existing 
legislation include access to sites, use and possession of 
sacred objects, and the freedom to worship through 
ceremonies and traditional rites. 

Specific guidelines and policy have been developed in 
the course of planning and through a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the Native American Heritage Com- 
mission and the California State Historic Preservation Of- 
fice (Appendix VIII to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 
These policies and guidelines integrate consideration of 
Native American socio-cultural values in all program de- 
velopment and implementation. 

The confidentiality of Native American information 
submitted to BLM in review of projects on public lands has 
been given special consideration by the BLM in drafting 
policy. Specifically, it is the policy under the Bureau's Cul- 
tural Resource Program that field inventory data are con- 
sidered privileged and will be released only in agreement 
with the Indian consultants. 

The BLM has adopted guidelines for controlling access 
to data pertaining to areas of Native American religious or 
heritage significance. Data on Native American socio- 
cultural values will be treated as “sensitive,” consistent 
with the policies and procedures outlined in a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding between the BLM, Native Ameri- 
can Heritage Commission, and the State Historic Preser- 
vation Office (Appendix VIII, Part 2, to the Proposed Plan, 
October 1980). 

The California Desert has traditionally been the home 
of many distinct and diverse groups of Native Americans. 
Dealing simultaneously with the often varied cultural con- 
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cerns of these groups poses a complex problem. Proce- 
dures for identifying these concerns have been identified 
in consultation with Native American tribal organizations, 
elders, the California State Native American Heritage 
Commission, and the State Historic Preservation Office. 
Final guidelines for contact and consultation procedures 
have been drafted and appear in Appendix VIII to the 
Proposed Plan (October 1980). 


RESPONSE TO ISSUES 


A number of major issues have arisen in the course of 
the BLM inventory and analysis of Native American con- 
cerns. Primary among these are the following: 

(1) Practical problems arise in the identification, pro- 
tection, and/or mitigation of impacts on Native American 
resources. The accurate evaluation of potential impacts 
on cultural values can aqnly be made within the cultural 
context from which those values are derived. Impact 
evaluations and management guidelines must, therefore, 
be carefully developed in close coordination with all po- 
tentially affected Native American groups in the course of 
Plan implementation (see Appendix VIli to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980). 

(2) A primary concern of many reservation gov- 
ernments is the development of guidelines which would 
insure the input of tribal government review in the evalua- 
tion of any proposed activity which could have effects on 
tribal lands. Specific guidelines have been developed to 
incorporate the formal comments of tribal governments 


into the environmental review process of the BLM. These: 


guidelines include not only actions which might affect res- 
ervation lands but also activities which could affect the 
values Outlined above (Item 1). 

(3) Conflicts between Native American cultural values 
and other activities can produce many difficult manage- 
ment situations, e.g., mining, grazing management pro- 
grams, wild horse and burro issues, etc. These conflicts 
can be most effectively identified and resolved through 
the development of detailed management plans. 

(4) Many impacts on resources of Native American 
value are not amenable to mitigation. Desecration or sac- 
rilegious treatment of religiously significant sites cannot 
be mitigated as can many adverse effects on material 
resources. These substantial potential and often irrever- 
sible impacts on cultural values will be carefully consid- 
ered in all actions of the Plan. 


MANAGEMENT TOOLS 


The Desert Plan provides a number of tools for the 
management, protection, and enhancement of Native 
American cultural values and the resources with which 
they are associated. At the most general level, compo- 
-nents of the multiple-use class guidelines have been 
drafted to incorporate Native American concerns. Classes 
C and L provide protective resource management which 
complement many identified Native American values. 
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Native American Values 


These values are also protected under the provisions of 
the Interim Management Policy for lands under wilder- 
ness review. 

Native American resource concerns have also been di- 
rectly incorporated in the general guidelines of the Plan 
(e.g., plant collection and harvesting) and other Plan ele- 
ments such as Cultural resources, vegetation, etc. The 
wilderness and open-area review process included the 
specific treatment of identified resources of Native Ameri- 
can value. Regional Native American groups, reservation 
governments, and traditionalists have been identified for 
assistance and coordination in preparing specific man- 
agement plans during Plan implementation. 

Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) pro- 
vide a tool for dealing specifically with sensitive resources 
of Native American value which are exposed to a high risk 
of adverse impact. The ACEC designation has been used 
cautiously in drafting this element due to the risk of impact 
on the resource which accompanies public disclosure of 
sensitive values. The ACEC designation was proposed 
only in small, important areas of value which were fairly 
well known to the general public and where the ACEC 
designation was recommended by the appropriate Native 
American group(s). Activity plans for ACECs will be de- 
veloped in close coordination with reservation gov- 
ernments and tribal organizations. The ACEC recom- 
mendations associated with this element are discussed in 
the Areas of Critical Environmental Concern section, be- 
low. 

Specific design of procedures for managing Native 
American values has taken place in close coordination 
with tribal governments, traditionalists, elders, religious 
practitioners, and agencies of the State of California 
which share a complementary management responsibil- 
ity. Guidelines for both the management of heritage val- 
ues and formal tribal coordination have been developed in 
coordination with Native people, the State Native Ameri- 
can Heritage Commission, and the State Historic Preser- 
vation Office. These guidelines will be consistently 
applied in BLM land management to incorporate tribal 
government participation and Native American cultural 
values in all resource management activities. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Priorities for implementation of the Native American 
Element will be directed toward the protection of the most 
critical and threatened resources of Native American 
value. Such areas will include the ACECs and areas of 
extensive, diverse, and sensitive cultural values. Areas of 
preliminary wilderness recommendation will be evaluated 
in conjunction with the appropriate Native American 
group(s) to identify potential impacts. Through the 
guidelines provided in this element and the related ap- 
pendices to the Proposed Plan (October 1980), the con- 
sistent management and protection of Native American 
values will be included as an integral component of all 
management actions. 


Chapter 3 


WILDLIFE ELEMENT 


The California Desert Conservation Area supports over 
635 species of vertebrates and thousands of invertebrate or- 
ganisms in a diversity of wildlife habitats. Immediate man- 
agement is required to protect unique and sensitive habitats; 
sensitive, rare, threatened, and endangered species; and rep- 
resentatives of more common desert habitats and ecosystems 
and the fish and wildlife resources they support. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

MANAGEMENT TOOLS 

APPLICATION 
IMPLEMENTATION 

SCHEDULE AND PRIORITIES 

MONITORING 


GOALS 


A number. of public laws, acts, and executive orders 
provide direction to the BLM in managing wildlife re- 
sources. Some of these are: National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act of 1969; Endangered Species Act of 1973 (as 
amendeda); Sikes Act; Executive Order No. 11514, Protec- 
tion and Enhancement of Environmental Quality; Execu- 
tive Orders 11644 and 11989, Off-Road Vehicles on Pub- 
lic Lands; Executive Order 11990, Protection of Wetlands; 
and Executive Order 11988, Floodplain Management. 
The BLM has translated applicable parts of these laws, 
acts, and executive orders into policies and guidance, 
which are contained within the BLM manual system. 
Some of the more important BLM manuals providing di- 
rection to the wildlife program are: Manual 6840, 
Threatened and Endangered Wildlife; Manual 6740, 
Wetland-Riparian Area Protection and Management; and 
Manual 1608, Supplemental Guidance, California State 
Supplement to Program Outlook Guides FY-80-84. 

In response to these laws and policies, there are a 
number of interrelated objectives for wildlife species and 
habitats. These objectives are to: 

(1) Manage federally and State-listed species and their 
habitats to comply with existing legislation and Bureau 
policies. In brief, the continued existence of these species 
will not be jeopardized by Bureau actions. Where possible 
and feasible, populations and habitats will be stabilized 
and/or improved. The overall objective will be to improve 
the status of such species so that delisting can occur. 
Management of these species and their habitats will occur 
through close coordination with other State and Federal 
agencies. 

(2) Give certain species, designated sensitive by the 
BLM, special consideration and attention in the planning 
process because of their present condition and status. 
The overall objective would be to manage these species 
and their habitats so as to minimize the potential for Fed- 
eral or State listing. 


(3) Consider the habitat of all fish and wildlife in imple- 
menting the Plan, primarily through adherence to and de- 
velopment of objectives dealing with habitats and ecosys- 
tems (see objectives 4, 5, and 6). Because of space al- 
lowances in the Plan and EIS, as well as convenience, 
certain species and habitats are highlighted in discus- 
sions. Such species include those of official Federal and 
State lists, species with high public visibility (raptors, 
game birds, some fur bearers, commercially valuable rep- 
tiles), and species which are recognized as indicators of 
habitat condition. 

(4) Manage representative habitats using a holistic ap- 
proach. Each habitat will be large enough and managed 
in such a way as to retain viability and integrity of the 
natural systems. 

(5) Give habitats unique to the CDCA special man- 
agement consideration and manage them so as to main- 
tain their unique biological characteristics. 

(6) Manage sensitive habitats using a holistic, 
systems-type approach. Sensitive habitats are defined 
much like ‘sensitive species." These habitats are of very 
limited size within the CDCA and are especially fragile or 
susceptible to impacts. Examples of kinds of sensitive 
habitats are: riparian areas, wetlands, sand dunes, relict 
and island habitats, washes (such as catclaw- 
blackbanded rabbitbrush and ironwood washes), and im- 
portant ecotonal zones between the different major 
ecosystems and deserts. Such habitats will be highlighted 
in the Plan. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
MANAGEMENT TOOLS 


Several management tools are available for use in 
meeting the objectives of the Wildlife Element of the Plan. 
The primary active wildlife management tools used in the 
Plan are Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) 
and Habitat Management Plans (HMP). Management 
prescriptions for ACECs identified for wildlife resources 
will include aggressive management actions to halt and 
reverse declining trends and to ensure the long-term 
maintenance of these critical fish and wildlife resources. 
Management prescriptions for ACECs will receive the 
priority in the BLM for preparation, implementation, and 
funding (see Implementation section of this element for 
policies and schedules). 

Habitat Management Plans are detailed plans devel- 
oped specifically for wildlife habitats or species which re- 
quire intensive, active management programs. In the 
Desert Plan, HMPs can be placed in any multiple-use 
class. Multiple-use class guidelines set the limits for the 
recommendations that can be included in an HMP. 
Habitat Management Plans would be of lower priority than 
ACECs and would compete with other activity and use 
plans for preparation and implementation. 

Some fish and wildlife resources requiring special 
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management attention can be protected in Multiple-Use 
Class L through the number and location of routes ap- 
proved. 

A fourth tool used in the Plan is designation of Special 
Areas (SA). This tool highlights habitats and species 
known to be important for special consideration in the 
environmental assessment process for any kind of proj- 
ect. 

Wilderness Management Plans are an “active” wildlife 
management tool. They are prepared for the areas to be 
recommended as Suitable for wilderness. These plans will 
be included in the wilderness package which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for final legislation on wilderness area 
designations. 

Two additional designations that are used in the Wildlife 
Element are Research Natural Area (RNA) and Sikes Act 
Agreement. Research Natural Areas have been proposed 
in a few locations where research and education would be 
one of the primary uses (see Special Areas, below). Sikes 
Act Agreements are cooperative agreements between the 
BLM and the California Department of Fish and Game for 
joint development and implementation of an HMP. A pre- 
liminary list of HMPs where Sikes Act Agreements are 
recommended is included in Table 2. Changes in this list 
may occur as individual HMPs are prepared and man- 
agement needs become more precisely known. 

Accomplishment of objectives in the Wildlife Element of 
the Plan also will be aided to varying degrees by stipula- 
tions found in other elements and the multiple-use class 
guidelines. For example, Wetland/Riparian Area 


guidelines for the multiple-use classes protect valuable . 


wetland habitat. Various measures in the Livestock Graz- 
ing and Wild Horse and Burro Elements have been de- 
signed with the intention of aiding fish and wildlife re- 
sources. Stipulations have also been included in other 
elements. 


APPLICATION 


The management actions are designed to fulfill the 
habitat/ecosystem and species management objectives 
described previously. Multiple-use class guidelines and 
specific actions regarding wildlife in other resource ele- 
ments provide a framework for management. Within this 
framework ACECs, HMPs, and route approvals will en- 
hance representative, unique, and sensitive ecosystems 
and wildlife habitats as well as sensitive, rare, threatened, 
and endangered species. 

Eighty-nine special fish and wildlife areas that would 
receive active habitat management and/or special atten- 
tion in the environmental assessment process (see Map 
3, “Planned Management Areas for Fish and Wildlife,” 
and Table 2; the first column on the table also serves as 
the map key.). Twenty-eight areas have been identified as 
ACECs solely or partially to protect fish and wildlife re- 
sources. Habitat Management Plans will be prepared for 
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Wildlife 


58 areas. Thirteen of these areas are also ACECs, and 
four of the HMPs are either already complete or in prepa- 
ration. Ten areas will be protected by limiting approved 
routes in Multiple-Use Class L. All of the areas will receive 
Special-Area designation. 

Several fish and wildlife areas have been identified 
primarily to protect sensitive, rare, threatened, or en- 
dangered fish and wildlife species. Other SAs will benefit 
these species, as well aS many representative, unique, 
and sensitive ecosystems and wildlife habitats. Planned 
management of listed species is shown in Table 3. 
Habitats of these species are generally indicated on Map 
4, “Sensitive, Rare, Threatened, and Endangered Wildlife 
Species.” 

In addition to the use of HMPs, ACECs, route approv- 
als, and SAs, the following general policies help ac- 
complish the objectives of this element of the Plan: 

(1) The protection afforded federally and State-listed 
species will remain the same for all multiple-use classes. 
Any Federal action which may impact either the habitat or 
individuals of federally listed species must be put into 
formal consultation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(FWS). Species officially proposed for listing, which may 
be impacted through a Federal action, may be dealt with 
through conference with the FWS. 

(2) Discovery of previously unknown but significant 
wildlife values may serve as the basis for initiating the 
amendment of a multiple-use class designation. Designa- 
tion of “Critical Habitat” for a federally listed species may 
necessitate a change in multiple-use class designation. 

(3) Protective provisions, stipulations, or objectives for 
wildlife will be considered in all permits, licenses, activity 
plans, etc., to avoid or minimize habitat deterioration. 

(4) Habitat Management Plans for Critical Habitat of 
federally listed species will be completed within three 
years of final listing or acceptance of the Desert Plan. 
They will be revised to incorporate formal recovery plans 
which may be developed. 

(5) Inventories for State-listed species will be com- 
pleted within three years of Desert Plan acceptance or 
final listing of new species by the State. Habitat Manage- 
ment Plans for State-listed species will be completed 
within two years following completion of the inventories. 
Activities having an impact on State-listed species will be 
addressed in the environmental assessment process. 

(6) A sensitive-species list will be maintained and 
updated whenever data indicate a need for change. 

(7) Species in the CDCA which are officially proposed 
for addition to the Federal list of threatened and en- 
dangered species will be added to the BLM sensitive- 
species list following their acceptance for consideration. 

(8) Where conditions warrant and where legally possi- 
ble, all existing water sources and those developed in the 
future on public lands will include wildlife as a principal 
use. | 

(9) Wildlife objectives will be included in all Wilderness 
Management Plans. 


Chapter 3 
IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE AND PRIORITIES 


Table 2, “Planned Management Areas for Fish and 
Wildlife,”’ outlines the kinds of actions needed to manage 
and protect key wildlife resources and the proposed time- 
frames for implementation. The success of management 
and protection ultimately depends on timely implementa- 
tion, which in turn depends on funding and sufficient qual- 
ified personnel. 

In all, 45 of the Wilderness Study Areas carry a prelimi- 
nary recommendation for designation in the Plan. During 
the interim period before Congress decides on their final 
disposition, these areas have the potential for offering 
high protection to wildlife resources. The high potential for 
protection is dependent in several areas upon immediate 
and active management, e.g., burro reductions. 


MONITORING 


A long-term monitoring system to gauge the effective- 
ness and overall success of the Wildlife Element and the 
entire Plan is being developed. Many baseline study plots 
have already been established, i.e., over 100 breeding 
and winter bird census plots, 27 desert tortoise study 
plots, etc. More must be selected to provide adequate 
coverage. There have been numerous studies during the 
last decade on impacts of other resource uses on wildlife 
in the CDCA, such as impacts of off-road vehicles, yucca 
harvesting, general recreation, and vehicle noise. While 
these studies provide valuable information for future 
monitoring, much more is necessary. Examples of 
baseline studies and research that will become part of the 
wildlife monitoring system are: 

(1) The impact of approved access routes, particularly 
in habitats of officially listed species, sensitive species, 
and raptors; 

(2) Effectiveness of increased surveillance in control- 
ling vandalism; 

(3) Effects of grazing practices on desert bighorn and 
desert tortoise and their habitats; 

(4) Effects of burro populations and reductions on 


species such as the desert bighorn sheep; 

(5) Conditions of fish and wildlife water sources, par- 
ticularly those used by people, livestock, horses and bur- 
ros, and mining interests; . 

(6) Effects of continued vehicle use on wildlife habitats 
and populations in areas designated as ‘‘open’” for vehicle 
free play; 

(7) Condition and trends for officially listed, sensitive, 
and certain other species; and 

(8) Effectiveness of HMPs and ACECs in stabilizing or 
improving populations and habitats for officially listed, 
sensitive, and certain other species and their habitats. 

As part of this Plan, the BLM will study the effects of 
livestock grazing on desert bighorn sheep in the eastern 
Mojave Desert (i.e., Kingston, Clark, New York, Provi- 
dence, Granite, Piute, Woods, Hackberry, Kelso, Old 
Dad, lvanpah, and Mescal Mountains, Midhills, and Cas- 
tle Peaks), and to determine (1) the numbers of bighorn 
sheep in each mountain range; (2) the health, condition, 
and population trends in each herd; and (3) the effects of 
livestock grazing on concentration areas and permanent 
and seasonal ranges. These studies will be initiated as 
soon as possible and might require 10 years to complete. 
If livestock grazing is found to have negative impacts on 
the bighorn sheep and grazing threatens the health and 
viability of herds, then changes will be made in grazing 
allotments so that healthy, viable herds of bighorn can 
continue to exist in this region. 

In general, where other land uses (grazing, vehicle use, 
intense visitor use) are found to adversely affect officially 
listed and sensitive species or other significant wildlife 
resources, action will be taken to remove or reduce im- 
pacts. 

In addition to the HMPs and ACEC plans shown in 
Table 2, several desert-wide species plans will be devel- 
oped, particularly for sensitive species with large geogra- 
phic ranges or wide distribution, e.g., desert tortoise, des- 
ert bighorn, and flat-tailed horned lizard. 

Studies on animals and their habitats will be closely 
integrated with baseline monitoring programs for soils, 
water quality, air quality, vegetation, recreation, and live- 
stock grazing. Further information is available in Appendix 
IX to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 
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Table 2 
Planned Management Areas for Fish and Wildlife 


General Long-Term 
Specific Management Management Goals 
Actions Requiring Immediate / 


Implementation (1-3 years) 


Proposed 


/ $ Wildlife 
f / 
/ S /& M ment 
{2 /@ |} / anage 
IES So f/f / g@ & 
/S ae he s Q , Prescription 
iS fx fe 2 | / ) 


Map Location 
Key 
W-1 Cottonwood Creek 
W-2 Deep Spring Valley 

(Shadscale Community and Black Toad) 
2 | Western Rand Mountains 
3 Eureka Valley Dunes 
W-3 East Slope Inyo Mountains 
4 Saline Valley ey 

| (Dunes and Mesquite Marsh) 

W-4 | Hunter-Cottonwood Mountain/Grapevine Canyon 

(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W-5 Lee Flat 

(Shadscale Community) Legend 
as Bo lia) ern ACEC: Area of Critical Environmental Concern. 

Tae) Timetable for completion of ACEC management 
bs : Sark Senna prescriptions is two years. (See ACEC section of 
6 Darwin Falls/Canyon Plan.) 

W-8 A M HMP: Habitat Management Plan. The following 
; jf secthiatetesh ray symbols indicate the length of time to completion 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) of the HMP: 
12 Argus Range : 
(inyo Brown Towhee) 2 pees or in progress 
W-9 Panamint Lake x E ae Narke 
W-10 | West Panamint Mountains Canyon D - 7-10 years 
Implementation of HMPs will be an ongoing proc- 
: si ae dea ess but the majority of stipulations will im- 
W-11 | Rose Valley ages within two years after completion of the 
| (Mohave Ground Squirrel Habitat) 

: RA: Route Approval. Route approval in these 
W-12 East Sierra Canyon areas will be completed within one year following 
11. | Sand Canyon acceptance of Desert Plan. 

W-13 | Robber's Roost SA: Special Area Designation. This designation 
will take effect immediately. 
G5 Wy | -pper Amargosa Fiver RNA: Research Natural Area. 
G W-15 | Shoshone Cave Sj 
(Whip-scorpion Habitat) Sikes: Sikes Act Agreement 
W-16 | Chicago Valley 
| (Mesquite Thicket) Footnotes 
W-17 | California Vall “Includes Fremont/Stoddard Valleys (Desert Tor- 
| paces Thicket ) toise Crucial Habitat), Indian Wells Valley 
(Mohave Ground Squirrel Habitat), Fremont Val- 
13 | Amargosa River/Grimshaw Lak ley (Mohave Ground Squirrel Habitat), Boron/ 
| - 7 ic gst tats Black Hills (Mohave Ground Squirrel Habitat) and 
14 Kingston Range Western Mojave Desert (Saltbush Community). 
18 Salt Creek 
incara “ACEC includes only a portion of the area cov- 
ered by the HMP. 
W-18 | Lone Tree Canyon (Potential “California — 
Bighorn Sheep Reintroduction Area) wad. Panamint Mountains Canyons HMP 
20 Sierra-Mojave- Tehachapi Ecotone ‘Within East Sierra Canyons HMP (W-12) 
22 Desert Tortoise R HN 1A 
ihe ee lt ala ‘Within Sierra-Mojave- Tehachapi Ecotone ACEC 
W-19 | Koehn Lake (20). 
W-20 | Red Mountain/E| Paso Mountains “ACEC within Argus Mountains Bighorn Sheep 
(Raptor Breeding Area) Habitat HMP (W-8). 
W-21 | Western Mojave Desert "ACEC within Chuckwalla Bench Desert Tortoise 
| (Crucial Habitats) Crucial Habitat HMP (W-52). 
37 | Harper Dry Lake ‘Within Fenner/Chemehuevi Valleys Desert Tor- 
toise Crucial Habitat HMP (W-35). 
W-22 | Superior Valley (Joshua Tree Woodland and 
| Mohave Ground Squirrel Habitat) amare Range Inyo Brown Towhee 
W-23 | Newberry/Granite Mountains 
(Raptor Breeding Area) “RNA approximately 10,000 acres. 
W-24 | Ord Mountains 
| (Jojoba Habitat) 
W-25 | Shadow Valley 
(Desert Tortoise Habitat) 
19 | Clark Mountain 
ee 
W-26 | Ivanpah Valley 
(Desert Tortoise Crucial Habitat) 38 B x 
W-27 | Cima Dome 54 x | B | x | | 
| | | | ; 
31 | New York Mountains 85 | By dai | B x | | 
| 
W-28 | Indian Springs 4 e | x 
41 Fort Soda/Mohave Chub 8 x x x O x | 
W-29 | East Cronese Lake 8 x x x x | 


Breen Google 


ve 


W-30 


ee Ae 


W-37 
W-38 
W-39 
W-40 


W-41 | 


49 


W-48 | 


W-49 | 


W-50 


W-51 


W-52 
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Cady Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Afton Canyon 
Pisgah Lava Flow 


Old Dad Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


es se 


Granite Mountains 
Kelso Dunes 
Fort Piute 


Fenner/Chemeheuvi Valleys (Desert 
Tortoise Crucial Habitat) 


Stepladder Mountains 
(Teddy Bear Cholla Thicket) 


Table 2 (cont.) 
Planned Management Areas for Fish and Wildlife 


General Long-Term 
Management Goals 


Specific Management 
Actions Requiring Immediate 
Implementation (1-3 years) 


VA Proposed 


Management 


Chemehuevi Wash 
Whipple Mountains 
Vidal Wash 


Bullion Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Cadiz Dunes 
Whitewater Canyon 
Big Morongo Canyon 


Coachella Valley 
(Fringe-toed Lizard Habitat) 


Little San Bernardino Mountains 
(Palm Oasis) 


Santa Rosa Mountains 
Salt Creek Pupfish/Rail Habitat 


Orocopia Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Eagle Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Coxcomb Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Granite/Palen Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Midland 
(Ironwood Thicket) 


Rice Valley Dunes 
McCoy Wash 


Chuckwalla Bench 
(Desert Tortoise Crucial Habitat) 


Chuckwalla Bench 


Chuckwalla Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 


Corn Spring 


Ford Dry Lake 


SE 


ee 


Chuckwalla Valley Dune Thicket 
Milpitas Wash 


Palo Verde Mountains 
(Saguaro Habitat) 


Picacho Land and Wildlife Management Area 
Indian Wash 
Algodones Dunes 


East Mesa Flat-tailed Horned Lizard Habitat 


San Sebastian Marsh/San Felipe Creek 
Coyote Mountains/Davies Valley 
(Magic Gecko Habitat) 
Smuggler's Cave 
(Southern Chaparral Habitat) 
Yuha Basin 
Pinto Wash 


>| > wD DW 
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TABLE 3 
Planned Management for Sensitive, Rare, Threatened, and Endangered Fish and Wildlife of the CDCA* 


No. Acres (000) in Proposed 
Mgmt. Areas Management Areas 


Acres (000) in Areas 
Assigned Multiple Use Class* 


FEDERALLY LISTED SPECIES 


1 Mohave Chub! ACEC/HMP 1 <0.1 (1 locality) <0.1 (1 locality) 
2 Desert Slender Salamander’ HMP 1 <0.1 (1 locality) <0.1 (1 locality) 
3 Brown Pelican! SA — — 0" 
4 Aleutian Canada Goose SA — — 0" 
5 Bald Eagle’ SA — — Qo" 
6 Peregrine Falcon’: SA — — 0" 
7 Yuma Clapper Rail! SA — = 0c 
8 Coachella Valley Fringe-toed Lizard' HMP 1 4 4 
STATE LISTED SPECIES 
9 Desert Pupfish ACEC 2 <0.1 <0.1? 
10 Tehachapi Slender ACEC/HMP 1 Or Or 
Salamander HMP 1 or 
11 Black Toad HMP 1 <0.1 <0.1 
12 Magic Gecko HMP 2 42 (5 localities) 69 (5 localities) 
13 California Black Rail ACEC 1 <0.1 (1 locality) <0.1' (1 locality) 
14 California Yellow-billed Cuckoo ACEC 1 <.0.1 (1 locality) <0.1" (1 locality) 
15 Elf Owl ACEC 1 <0.1 (1 locality) <0.1" (1 locality) 
16 Least Beil’s Vireo ACEC 2 
HMP 1 <0.1 (3 localities) <0.1' (4 localities) 
17 Inyo Brown Towhee ACEC 1 <0.1 <Q.1" 
18 Mohave Ground Squirrel ACEC/HMP 1 24 320" 
HMP 2 296 
19 Amargosa Vole ACEC 1 1 1 
20 California Bighorn Sheep HMP 1 47 Qo" 
21 Peninsular Bighorn Sheep HMP 2 225 232 
BLM SENSITIVE SPECIES 
22 Nevada Speckled Dace ACEC 1 11 linear mi. 13! linear mi. 
23 Amargosa River Pupfish ACEC 1 11 linear mi. 12 linear mi. 
24 Inyo Mountain Salamander HMP 1 <0.1 (10 localities) <0.1 (10 localities) 
25 San Sebastian Leopard Frog ACEC 1 <0.1 (1 locality) <0.1 (1 locality) 
26 Desert Tortoise ACEC/HMP 1 25 
HMP 5 1,705 1,875! 


* Important Note: Acreages include both public and private lands within planning polygons. Some species such as the black 


toad, Coachella Valley fringe-toed lizard, and Amargosa vole occur primarily on private lands. 
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TABLE 3— 
Planned Management for Endangered Fish and Wildlife—Continued 


No. Acres (000) in Proposed Acres (000) in Areas 


Mgmt. Areas Management Areas Assigned Multiple Use Class *‘ 
27 Flat-tailed Horned Lizard ACEC/HMP 2 145 155* 
28 Desert Bighorn Sheep ACEC 2 149 2,605 
ACEC/HMP 2 141 
HMP 13 602 
SA 1 86 
OTHER SPECIES 
29 Shoshone Cave Whip-scorpion HMP 1 «0.1 (1 locality) -0.1 (1 locality) 
30 Andrews’ Dune Scarab Beetle HMP 1 132 147 
31 Western Pond Turtle ACEC/HMP 1 <0.1 (1 locality) - 0.1 (1 locality) 
32 Golden Eagle ACEC 1 12 2,508' 
ACEC/HMP 2 226 
HMP 10 1,339 
33 Osprey SA — — <0.1 (1 locality) 
34 Vermilion Flycatcher ACEC 2 <0.1 (2 localities) <0.1' (3 localities) 
35 Summer Tanager ACEC 3 <0.1 (3 localities) <0.1' (3 localities) 
36 Kingston Mountains Chipmunk ACEC/HMP 1 28 28 
37 Coachella Round-tailed Ground Squirrel HMP 1 4 4 
38 Yellow-eared Pocket Mouse ACEC/HMP 1 25 55 
HMP 1 30 
39 Panamint Kangaroo Rat HMP 2 20 20 


FOOTNOTES 


A. Areas represent actual habitat where organism occurs or potentially occurs. Does not include buffer zones or adjacent supporting habitat (e.g.. 


watershed upstream from a riparian area or stream). 


B. Habitat within the boundaries of the CDCA occurs on and around the Salton Sea. Public lands with surface and/or mineral rights on and adjacent to the 


Salton Sea are not included within planning polygons. Stipulation in the Land Tenure Adjustment and Geology-Energy-Minerais Resources Elements 
are included to minimize disturbances to this unique and sensitive fish and wildlife resource. 


Like the species listed for B, the Yuma clapper rail occurs on and around the Salton Sea. There are other localities for the CDCA, but none are known 
breeding sites. 


Found around the Salton Sea as well as in the Salt Creek pupfish/rail habitat and San Sebastian Marsh/San Felipe Creek ACECs. See Footnote A. 
Several riparian habitats in the East Sierra Canyons HMP and Sierra-Mojave-Tehachapi Ecotone HMP/ACEC are potential habitat. 
These sites include only the breeding localities in the CDCA. 


Includes only lands within selected representative habitats that are considered crucial to maintain its existence. Total habitat within planning polygons 


Currently not found in CDCA; management includes potential reintroduction area only. 
Includes only major and minor populations within planning polygons. Total desert tortoise habitat within planning polygons is 2.9 million acres. 


Figure does not include approximately 44 linear miles of potential ephemeral habitat. 


C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
is approximately 1.2 million acres. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. Figure includes only optimal habitat. 
L. Also State-listed. 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT CONSERVATION AREA 
Planned Management Areas For Fish And Wildlife 


Location 
Cottonwood Creek 
Deep SpringsValley 
(Shadscale Community) 
Deep Springs Valley Black Toad _ Habitat 
Eureka Valley Dunes 
East Slope Inyo Mountains 
Saline Valley 
( Dunes and Mesquite Marsh) 
Hunter-Cottonwood Mtn/Grapevine Cyn 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
Lee Flat (Shadscale Community) 
Panamint Valley Dunes 
Black Springs 
Darwin Falls Canyon 
Argus Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
Argus Range (Inyo Brown Towhee) 
Panamint Lake 
West Panamint Mtns Canyons 
Surprise Canyon 
Rose Valley (MohaveGround Squirrel 
Habitat) 
East Sierra Canyons 
Sand Canyon 
Robber’s Roost 
Upper Amargosa River 
Shoshone Cave (Whip-scorpion Habitat) 
Chicago Valley (Mesquite Thicket) 


W -17 California Valley (Mesquite Thicket ) 


Amargosa River/Grimshaw Lake 
Kingston Range 
Salt Creek (Dumont) 
Lone Tree Canyon (Potential 
Bighorn Sheep Reintroduction Area) 
Sierra - Mojave - Tehachapi Ecotone 
Desert Tortoise Research Natural Area 
Koehn Lake 
Red Mtn/EI Paso Mountains 
(Raptor Breeding Area) 
Western Mojave Desert Cruicial Habitat 1 
Harper Dry Lake 
Superior Valley (Joshua Tree Woodland 
and MohaveGround Squirrel Habitat) 
Newberry/Granite Mountains 
(Raptor Breeding Area) 
Ord Mountains (Jojoba Habitat) 
Shadow Valley (Desert Tortoise Habitat) 


California’ 


MMins 


» ee 


{ e = ta o wl 
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\ 
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ENS 
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SE eel 
Imperial County 


CHOCOLATE 


19 Clark Mountain 
W -26 Ivanpah Valley (Desert Tortoise Crucial 
Habitat) 
W -27 Cima Dome 
31 New York Mountains 
W -28 Indian Springs 
41 Fort Soda/Mohave Chub 
W -29 East Cronese Lake 
W -30 Cady Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
43 Afton Canyon 
W -31 Pisgah Lava Flow 
W -32 Old Dad Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -33 Granite Mountains 
W -34 Kelso Dunes 
me Fort Piute 
W -35  Fenner/Chemehuevi Valleys 
(Desert Tortoise Crucial Habitat) 
W -36 Stepladder Mountains 
(Teddy Bear Colla Thicket) 
W -37 Chemehuevi Wash 
W -38 Whipple Mountains 
W -39 Vidal Wash 
Ww -40 Bullion Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -41 Cadiz Dunes 
49 Whitewater Canyon 
50 Big Morongo Canyon 
W -42 Coachella Valley (Fringe-toed 
Lizard Habitat) 
W -43 Little San Bernardino Mtns (Palm Oasis) 
W -44 Santa Rosa Mountains 
60 Salt Creek Pupfish/Rail Habitat 
W -45 #£Orocopia Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -46 Eagle Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -47 Coxcomb Mountains (Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -48  Granite/Palen Mountains 
(Bighorn Sheep Habitat) 
W -49 # £=Midland (Ironwood Thicket) 
W -50 Rice Valley Dunes 
W -51 Mc Coy Wash 
W -52 #Chuckwalla Bench (Desert Tortoise 
Crucial Habitat) 
59 Chuckwalla Bench 
W -53 Chuckwalla Mountains (Bighorn 
Sheep Habitat) 
56 Corn Spring 
W -54 Ford Dry Lake 
57 Chuckwalla ValleyDune Thicket 
W -55 Milpitas Vash 
W -56 Palo Verde Mountains (Saguaro Habitat) 
W -57 Picacho Land and Wildlife Management Area 
W -58 Indian Wash 
W -59 Algodones Dunes 
70 East Mesa Flat-tailed Horned Lizard Habitat 


61 SanSebastian Marsh/San Felipe Creek 


W -60 Coyote Mountains/Davies Valley 
(Magic Gecko Habitat) 

W -61 Smuggler’s Cave (Southern Chaparral Habitat) 

64 Yuha Basin 

W -62 Pinto Wash 

1) Includes Fremont / Stoddard Valleys (Desert Tortoise 
Crucial Habitat), Indian Wells Valley (Mohave Ground 
Squirrel Habitat), Fremont Valley (Mohave Ground 
Squirrel Habitat), Boron / Black Hills (Mohave 


Habitat), and Western Mojave Desert 


Ground Squirrel 
(Saltbush Communities). 
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Mono County 


Sensitive, Rare, Threatened And 
Endangered Fish And Wildlife 


BISHOP 


ss) INVERTEBRATES: 
1. Shoshone Cave Whip Scorpion 22. “California’’ Yellow-billed Cuckoo (i) 
37° 2. Andrews’ Dune Scarab Beetle (a) 23. Elf Owl (i) 
+ 24. Vermilion Flycatcher (i) 
C) FISH: 25. “‘Least’’ Bell’s Vireo (i) 
3. ‘“‘Mohave” Chub 26. Summer Tanager (i) 
4. ‘‘Nevada’’ Speckled Dace 27. “Inyo” Brown Towhee 
5. Desert Pupfish 
6. Amargosa ‘River’ Pupfish 
GD MAMMALS: 
INDEPENDENC es) AMPHIBIANS/ REPTILES 28. “Kingston Mountains” Chipmunk 
Desert Slender Salamander (b) 29. Mohave Ground Squirrel (f) 
7. Tehachapi Slender Salamander (c) 30. “Coachella’” Round-tailed Ground Squirrel (j) 
8. Inyo Mountains Salamander 31. Yellow-eared Pocket Mouse 
9 ~=Black Toad 32. Panamint Kangaroo Rat (k) 
10. “San Sebastian” Leopard Frog 33. “Amargosa” Vole 
11. Western Pond Turtle 34. “California” Bighorn Sheep (I) 
Desert Tortoise (d) 35. ‘Peninsular’ Bighorn Sheep (m) 
a; [ISX “Desert’’ Bighorn Sheep (m) 
12. Magic Gecko (e) 
13. Coachella Valley Fringe-toed Lizard Guns Known Bighorn Sheep Corridor 
Pan Flek-taned Home eam “> __ Probable Bighorn Sheep Corridor 
©) Nigeolae Pelican (g) (a) Range includes habitat for a number of uncommon 
16. “‘Aleutian’’ Canada Goose (g) (b) sigan 
OME NOT = Golden Eagle (h) (c) Potential range . 
, ays (d) Includes crucial habitat of 4 major populations 
: es 3) = and range of 4 minor populations; crucial 
<s of 2 47. Bald Esa! habitat includes smaller areas which are essential 
5 Se Pee agle (9) to the continued existance of the species 
sje | 18. Osprey (9) (e) Probable habitat 
5 19. Peregrine Falcon (g) (f) Crucial habitat 
> Ee 20. “Yuma” Clapper Rail (i) {al \Non-bresding 
oy 7 a 7 ~ 21. “California” Black Rail (i) (h) Potential foraging range; areas also include 
xy > potential foraging range for Prairie Falcon 
tm, (i) Breeding 
Z (j) Range approximates that of Coachella Valley 


Fringe-toed Lizard 

(k) Mapped distribution includes Argus and Panamint 
Mountains populations 

(1) Previously known from CDCA; area shown is a 
potential reintroduction site 

(m) Mule Deer range generally approximates Bighorn 
Sheep range in the CDCA 
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VEGETATION ELEMENT 


Although a common attribute of deserts is the sparseness 
of plant cover, plants are very important to the desert ecosys- 
tem and to its aesthetic aspect. Annual wildflower displays 
occur extensively, in spring, throughout the CDCA. Profu- 
sion of these displays relates to the frequency and intensity of 
precipitation during the fall and winter months. Intense 
summer storms bring other species that complete their active 
life cycle in a matter of weeks. While wildflower displays and 
other special characteristics of desert vegetation provide en- 
joyment to desert visitors, they also serve to maintain the rich 
diversity of vegetation in the CDCA. 

Botanists view the important environmental factor of vegetation 
through two perspectives which define its management. The 
floristic and the vegetation perspectives are substantively different. 
The floristic perspective includes concerns about the number of 
rare, threatened, and endangered plant species and unusual plant 
assemblages which have been identified in the CDCA. The vegeta- 
tion perspective includes concerns about the protection and main- 
tenance of the quality and quantity of production. The manage- 
ment of consumptive use of vegetation, manipulation of vegetation 
to achieve resource goals, and the cultivation of new desert crops 
must consider the Desert’s natural functions along with the 
consumptive needs of the public. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

CONSUMPTIVE USES OF VEGETATION 

RARE, THREATENED, AND ENDANGERED 

SPECIES 

UNUSUAL PLANT ASSEMBLAGES 

WETLAND AND RIPARIAN AREAS 

VEGETATION MANIPULATION 

POTENTIAL NEW DESERT CROPS 
IMPLEMENTATION 

MONITORING 

ADDITIONAL INVENTORY NEEDS 


GOALS 


The goals of the Vegetation Element are: 

(1) To conserve federally and State-listed rare, 
threatened, or endangered plants and to further the pur- 
poses of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (ESA) and 
similar State laws. The BLM, through its actions and deci- 
sions, will not jeopardize the continued existence of any 
federally or State-listed rare, threatened, or endangered 
species, nor will it adversely modify the Critical Habitat (as 
determined by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) of any 
such species. 

(2) To treat those unusual plant assemblages (UPAs) 
rated as highly sensitive and very sensitive in a manner 
that will preserve their habitat and ensure the continued 
existence of the plant assemblage. Those UPAs 
classified as sensitive and not sensitive will receive spe- 


Vegetation 


cial consideration in the Bureau's planning and 
decision-making processes. 

(3) To manage wetland and riparian areas in the Des- 
ert. Specific objectives will be: 

(a) To avoid the long-term and short-term impacts as- 
sociated with the destruction, loss, or degradation 
of wetland and riparian areas; 

To preserve and enhance the natural and beneficial 
values of wetland and riparian areas which may 
include constraining or excluding those uses that 
cause significant long-term ecological damage; 
(c) To include practical measures to minimize harm in 
all actions causing adverse impacts on wetland and 
riparian areas; and 

To retain all wetlands and riparian habitats pres- 
ently under BLM administration where high re- 
source values exist and adverse impacts cannot be 
mitigated. 

(4) To maintain the continued existence and biological 
viability of the vegetation resource in the CDCA while 
providing for the consumptive needs of wildlife, livestock, 
wild horses and burros, and uses of the public at large 
and to manage this resource under the principle of sus- 
tained yield. 

(5) To provide guidance for the manipulation of plant 
habitats or vegetation through changing the plant compo- 
sition, density, and/or cover for accomplishment of spe- 
cific resource goals. This process may involve removing 
noxious or poisonous plants from rangelands, increasing 
forage production, creating open areas within dense 
brush communities to favor certain wildlife species, or 
eliminating introduced plant species, such as tamarisk, 
from riparian areas. Caution will be used when manipulat- 
ing vegetation. The techniques used today are viable, but 
should be used only after careful consideration. A bal- 
anced use of resources, favoring diversified plant and 
animal communities, would be desirable over 
monocultures (pure stands) or the total replacement of 
native communities. 

(6) The Bureau encourages the use of private lands in 
the Desert for the commercial production of valuable des- 
ert plants and will cooperate with local governments 
which have adopted plans identifying specific areas as 
suitable for this use. 


(b) 


(d) 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
CONSUMPTIVE USES OF VEGETATION 
Vegetation Production 


An understanding of the production/biomass relation- 
ship of desert vegetation is necessary if the vegetation is 
to be managed on a sustained-yield basis. In stable natu- 
ral desert ecosystems, the perennial plant biomass com- 
ponent remains more or less constant even though a new 
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biomass is being produced regularly. This indicates a 
process or series of processes by which biomass disap- 
pears at a rate similar to that at which it is being produced. 
Some such processes are obvious, as is grazing by larger 
animals; others, involving invertebrate animals and mi- 
crobes, are subtler. Nevertheless, it should be understood 
that if an ecosystem is to remain balanced the average 
yearly increment of biomass production must be equalled 
by the same increment of biomass consumption, i.e., on 
the average, consumption equals production. The amount 
of standing biomass that persists at any given time should 
be expected to fluctuate with environmental cycles, i.e., 
seasons, drougnts, etc. 

The relationship between production and biomass has 
relevance if the kind of consumption that takes place, 
whether it be by livestock, big game, non-game wildlife, or 
other uses, is to be directed by management. Biomass 
production relationships for the CDCA are summarized in 
Figure 1. 

Approximately 14 percent of the perennial plant 
biomass of the CDCA (Figure 1) is renewed each year as 
new production. That part of the production occurring on 
public lands judged suitable for livestock grazing (see 
Livestock Grazing Element) is a point of focus for man- 
agement recommendations dealing with the allocation of 
vegetation to livestock and other recognized uses. Since 
only a part of the yearly plant production is suitable and/or 
available for livestock in a multiple-use/sustained-yield 
mode of operation, it is informative to identify that portion 
in more detail. This portion has been termed “renewable 
livestock forage” here and in the Livestock Grazing Ele- 
ment. It represents only that part of the production that: 
(1) is contributed by plant species considered palatable 
to livestock; (2) can be used (grazed) without adversely 
affecting the productive capacity of the palatable species 
or the overall composition of the plant community in which 
they grow; (3) is produced on terrain suitable for livestock 
use (i.e., less than 50 percent slope and within 4 miles of 
livestock waters); and (4) occurs on lands producing 
above a specified minimum level (i.e., 25 lbs. usable for- 
age per acre). 

The allocation of vegetation production for the CDCA is 
summarized in Figure 2. The category “Reserved” is that 
which is not identified for a specific use but represents a 
portion of the production used by wildlife and other con- 
sumers, as well as that which would play a role in 
watershed protection. 


Plant Harvesting 
Legal and Biological Considerations 


Many considerations are important for developing 
management strategies for vegetation harvesting, includ- 
ing the public demand for the use of vegetative products, 
the biological effects of removing plants or plant parts 
from their environment, and the legal requirements of a 
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multiple-use agency to provide for the needs of the public 
while managing for sustained yield and compliance with 
State laws. 

The following are important biological considerations 
for regulating vegetation harvesting: 

(1) Desert environments tend to produce slow- 
growing, long-lived perennial plant species, with high 
densities of annuals during favorable years. In drought 
years reproduction is very low. 

(2) Desert environments tend to produce less plant 
biomass than other environments. 

(3) Dead standing and dead down plant parts provide 
important components of wildlife habitat. 

(4) Dead plant parts provide a source of organic matter 
for nutrient cycling and soil formation. 

(5) A dynamic ecological balance exists between the 
living and non-living members of an ecosystem. Unregu- 
lated harvesting of vegetation in excessive quantities 
could upset this ecological balance, resulting in a signifi- 
cant change in the structure and composition of the 
ecosystem. 

(6) Little is known about the direct and indirect effects 
of harvesting vegetation on desert environments. 

The following are important legal and policy consid- 
erations: 

(1) The collection and removal of plant parts by recre- 
ational users is permitted with stipulations (43 CFR 
8363.1-2). 

(2) Vegetation may be sold or disposed of under a 
free-use system by permit and with stipulations (43 CFR 
5400 and 5500). 

(3) The State of California has passed a California Na- 
tive Desert Plants Act (California Food and Agriculture 
Code, Division 23 [Chapters 1-8]) which restricts the 
numbers and types of plants (living and dead) that can be 
collected and provides for a permit system administered 
by the counties. This Plan establishes BLM policies on the 
public lands. The BLM will coordinate its administration of 
permits for plant harvesting with local governments, when 
such coordination is appropriate, and requests that local 
governments coordinate their permit procedures with 
BLM. 

(4) The Endangered Species Act of 1973 restricts 
commercial importing and exporting of endangered and 
threatened plant species. 


Guidelines for Harvesting 


Because of the diversity and complex nature of the 
vegetation found within the CDCA, no set standard pre- 
scription can be developed for harvesting. Instead, each 
Resource Area will develop its own specific stipulations 
following the guidelines listed below. Additional data 
needs include, but are not limited to, identification of user 
needs, assessment of the quantities of resources availa- 
ble, determination of sustained yield by area and species, 
appraisal of the value of each available resource, and 
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FIGURE la 
Classes of Perennial Plant Production 


as a Percentage of Plant Biomass on Public Lands in the CDCA 


1 
(d) 85.9 % % of Total 


Yearly Biomass 


(a) Forage Production = 8.5 
(b) 5.6 % Se G (a) 8.5 % (b) Non- Forage Production = 5.6 
(c) Total Production = 14.1 
(c) (d) Standing Biomass From 
| | Previous Years’ Growth = 85.9 % 
| FIGURE Ib 
\ Classes of Perennial Plant Production 
as a Percentage of Plant Production on Public Lands in the CDCA 
| ; 
% of Total” 
| Yearly Production 
(I) Forage Production = 56.3 
(e) Non-renewable Forage 
Production = 46.7 
(f) Renewable Livestock ‘“*Reserve”’ 
Forage Production = 9.6 
(II) 43.7 % (g) Portion of ‘‘b” 
Identified for 
Allocation = 1.8 
(II) Non- Forage Production = 43.7 
(€) (g) 
(I) = e+f+g (56.3%) 
"Total Biomass (c+d) = Approximately 18,000,000 metric tons 
>) Total Production (1+1II) = Approximately 2,500,000 metric tons 
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FIGURE 2 


Identified and Reserved Allocation Estimates 
of Plant Production for Public Lands in the CDCA 


% of Total " 
Production 


I Outside Grazing Allotments = 47 
II Inside Grazing Allotments = 53 


A. Not Usable by Livestock 
(reserved ) = 22 


B. Total Forage heave by 
livestock, wildlife, and 
wild horses and burros) = 31 


(1) Renewable Forage 

(Portion of tota 
forage available for 
(1) 5% allocation without 
2) degrading habitat) = 5 
(a) 1.52% (a) Identified 
Forage 


(b) Non-Identified 
Forage 


(b) 3.48 % 
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(2) Non-renewable 


(B) 31% Forage = 26 


1) : 
Total Production (1+ II) = Approximately 2,500,000 metric tons 


Total Reserved Production (Not identified for allocation) 
= Approximately 98 % of Total Production 


’ Identified Forage: 


Allocated to Livestock = 1.00% 
Allocated to Bighorn 

Sheep and Mule Deer = 0.02% = 1.52 % 
Allocated to Wild Horses 

and Burros = 0.50% 
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study of the effects of harvesting through ongoing re- 
search. Also, programmatic environmental assessment 
reports for the collection and harvesting of native vegeta- 
tion will be prepared. 

General Guidelines —Vegetation harvesting will be en- 
couraged in areas where vegetation would be destroyed 
by other actions, such as sand and gravel pits. Salvage of 
plant resources in these areas will reduce pressure from 
collectors in other undisturbed locations. Cutting, harvest- 
ing, gathering, or any other collection of vegetation in the 
CDCA will be by permit only. These permits will be in- 
creasingly selective in application from Classes | through 
C; Class C permits will be issued only in special cases. 
Further details are provided in specific guidelines below. 

Specific Guidelines —Three categories of vegetation 
harvesting are recognized: collection of live whole plants, 
collection of live plant parts, and collection of dead and 
down plant parts. Guidelines for each are as follows: 

(1) Collection of live whole plants: 

(a) Collection will be allowed by commercial and/or 
non-commercial users by permits only in 

* Multiple-Use Classes L, M, and |. Allowable 
quantities will be stated in the permits. Quan- 
tities will be based on the principles of maintain- 
ing sustained yield and minimizing impacts on 
other resources. 

(b) Scientific and educational uses of live whole 
plants will be permitted on a case-by-case 
basis in Multiple-Use Class C. 

(c) Plants listed as rare, threatened, or en- 
dangered will not be collected except for scien- 
tific purposes by permit or where plants would 
be destroyed by another action and can be sal- 
vaged. 

(2) Collection of live plant parts (fruit, flowers, limbs, 

leaves, etc.): 

(a) Live plant parts may be collected by non- 

commercial users with BLM permits in all 
multiple-use classes. The permit will state the 
quantities which may be collected based on 
principles stated above (1). No use of mechan- 
ical equipment, severe damage to plants, or 
damage to habitat will be permitted in the 
gathering process. Other stipulations may 
apply on a case-by-case basis. 
Commercial harvesting will be permitted in 
Classes L, M, and | by permit. The allowable 
quantities will be stated in the permit based on 
the principles of maintaining sustained yield 
and minimizing impacts on other resources. No 
use Of mechanical equipment, severe damage 
to plants, or damage to habitat will be permitted 
in the process. 

(c) Commercial harvesting will be administered 
through the Bureau's vegetative material sale 
process. 

(3) Collection of dead and down plant parts: 


(b 
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(a) Non-commercial harvesting by free-use permit 
will be allowed in Classes L, M, and |. Quan- 
tities of harvested desert ironwood, palo verde, 
and mesquite will not exceed % cord; pinyon 
and juniper will not exceed 1 cord. The fre- 
quency of collection and the number of permits 
issued will be established by the Resource 

Area. No use of mechanical equipment will be 

allowed except for chain saws. 

Burning dead and down wood for on-site 

campfires will be permissible without a permit 

in designated areas. When recreation-use 
permits are issued for large groups, users will 
be required to bring their own wood. 

(c) Commercial harvesting will be allowed in 
Classes M and | by permit. Quantities will be 
determined on a case-by-case basis. Collec- 
tion of ironwood will not be permitted except in 
salvage operations. 
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RARE, THREATENED, AND ENDANGERED SPECIES 


A total of 91 species of vascular plants have been iden- 
tified as rare, threatened, or endangered in the CDCA. 
Two of these are federally listed endangered species, and 
nine more have been designated by the State of Califor- 
nia as endangered or rare. An additional 54 plant species 
are currently considered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) as candidates for endangered or 
threatened listing. The remaining species are either con- 
sidered by the FWS as species of concern or as rare and 
endangered by the California Native Plant Society 
(CNPS, 1980). 

Map 5 shows the distribution of rare, threatened, or 
endangered plant species in the CDCA. A list of these 
species can be found in the legend accompanying this 
map. Complete tables of these plants, giving information 
on life history, flowering season, habitat, distribution, and 
scarcity, can be found in Appendix X to the Proposed Plan 
(October 1980). 

Rare, threatened, and endangered species will be 
managed in accordance with applicable laws and regula- 
tions. These plants will also be protected through wilder- 
ness and Areas of Critical Environmental Concern desig- 
nation and through consideration in all Bureau site- 
specific environmental impact analyses to ensure that ac- 
tions funded or authorized by BLM do not jeopardize the 
continued existence of these plants. The Bureau will con- 
duct or contract for inventories and studies on candidate 
endangered and threatened plants in order to adequately 
assess the true rarity of each species and the significance 
of individual populations of each species. 

Those plant species on List 2 (“Plants Rare and En- 
dangered’’) of the California Native Plant Society's /nven- 
tory of Rare and Endangered Vascular Plants of Califor- 
nia (CNPS, 1980) and those species recognized by FWS 
(March 21, 1980) as “Species of Special Concern” (see 
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Appendix X to the Proposed Plan, October 1980) will be 
given special consideration in the BLM's planning, en- 
vironmental assessment, and decision-making proc- 
esses. 

Pending final decisions on the 54 plant species in the 
CDCA determined to be candidates for listing as either 
threatened or endangered by the FWS (Appendix X to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980), all such plants will be af- 
forded the full protection of the Endangered Species Act 
unless the California BLM State Director judges on a 
case-by-case basis that the evidence against listing a par- 
ticular plant species is sufficient to allow a specific action. 
The burden of proof against listing and the responsibility 
for possible subsequent constraints in the event that the 
FWS does list the species in question lies with the BLM. 

Two of the FWS candidate endangered plants on public 
lands in the CDCA are targeted for listing as endangered. 
These are the Sodaville milkvetch (Astragalus len- 
tiginosus var. sesquimetralis), which occurs at Big Sand 
Spring in the northern part of Death Valley, and the Amar- 
gosa nitrophila (Nitrophila mohavensis), which occurs 
east of Death Valley Junction. If these plants are officially 
listed, as appears likely, Critical Habitat will also be des- 
ignated for them. 


UNUSUAL PLANT ASSEMBLAGES 


Unusual plant assemblages (UPAs) are those stands of 
vegetation within the CDCA which can be recognized as 
extraordinary due to one or more factors. These factors 
include unusual age, unusual size, unusually high cover 
or density, or disjunction from main centers of distribution. 
Plant associations which are relatively rare in the Desert 
due to their alliance with restricted and discontinuous 
habitats are also considered UPAs. Examples of these 
UPA types are vegetation associated with water, such as 
seeps, springs, riparian areas, and plants growing on un- 
usual and restricted substrates (limestone outcroppings, 
sand dunes, etc.). Anumber of UPAs have been identified 
within the CDCA. These UPAs are grouped according to 
their sensitivity to disturbance (see Appendix X to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980). 

Map 6 shows the location of the UPAs identified for the 
CDCA. The legend accompanying this map gives a com- 
plete listing of these UPAs. 

The BLM through its planning system will continue to 
identify and designate special areas possessing repre- 
sentative rare, unique, and unusual features of ecologic, 
geologic, and aquatic value for the scientific and educa- 
tional benefits of future generations. Representative 
unique, unusual, or otherwise significant ecosystems will 
be identified and included in the Special Area manage- 
ment program. This program includes, but is not limited 
to, the BLM Natural Area Program, Areas of Critical En- 
vironmental Concern, and the National Landmarks Pro- 
gram. These areas will be large enough to ensure the 
continued existence of natural ecosystems. Management 


priority will be assigned based on existing or potential 
threats to these ecosystems and funding. 

Appendix X to the Proposed Plan (October 1980) con- 
tains various management options for UPAs and a 
Classification of sensitivity. Highly sensitive and very sen- 
sitive UPAs will be treated in a manner which preserves 
the habitat and ensures the continued existence of the 
plant assemblages. 

All UPAs will be taken into account when conducting all 
site-specific environmental impact analyses. Where pos- 
sible, impacts on these UPAs will be avoided; where im- 
pacts cannot be avoided, every effort will be made to 
achieve the least degree of impact and to mitigate the 
areas through rehabilitation to stable conditions during or 
following the action. 


WETLAND AND RIPARIAN AREAS 


Wetland and riparian areas are a rare occurrence in the 
CDCA and are very important to the desert ecosystem. 
They are managed under the provisions of Executive 
Order 11990, “Protection of Wetlands” (42 CFR 26951) 
and BLM Manual 6740, “Wetland-Riparian Area Protec- 
tion and Management.” Riparian vegetation consists of 
those plants associated with perennially and intermittently 
flowing rivers and streams and also vegetation on the 
shores of lakes and reservoirs. Riparian vegetation often 
includes tree species such as cottonwoods, sycamores, 
and willows. Wetlands are areas which are permanently 
or intermittently flooded because the water table is at, 
near, or above the soil surface for extended intervals; 
vegetation usually consists of emergent water-loving 
plants, such as bullrushes and cattails, which require a 
periodically saturated soil condition. 

Map 6, “Unusual Plant Assemblages,” shows the dis- 
tribution of the important riparian and wetland areas of the 
CDCA. These areas are mapped under the following UPA 
headings: vegetation associated with salt- and brackish- 
water marshes; vegetation associated with seeps and 
springs; vegetation associated with palm oases; vegeta- 
tion associated with riparian zones and bottomland wood- 
lands; and mesquite thickets. 

Wetland-riparian areas will be considered in all pro- 
posed land-use actions where appropriate and legally 
possible. Steps will be taken to ensure their unique 
characteristics and ecological requirements are managed 
in accordance with legislative, Executive, and Secretarial 
directions. To the extent possible all actions will avoid 
adverse impacts on wetland and riparian areas. Positive 
programs will be initiated to rehabilitate those areas in a 
deteriorated condition. 


VEGETATION MANIPULATION 
Types of vegetation manipulation include removing 


noxious or poisonous plants from rangelands; increasing 
forage production; creating open areas within dense 
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brush communities to favor certain wildlife species; or 
eliminating introduced plant species, such as tamarisk, 
from riparian areas. These modifications should be con- 
sidered as one tool in the management of the California 
Desert. 


Methods of Manipulation 


Several methods of manipulation are available to man- 
agers and can be used for specific goals. The objectives 
will be clearly defined through site-specific planning. 
Types of modification techniques include: 

Mechanical Control—This type of manipulation would 
involve the use of bulldozer blades, disking, chaining, 
roller cutting, etc. These techniques create a high degree 
of soil disturbance and will not be allowed in Classes C 
and L. Use in Classes M and | will be carefully considered 
in the context of other significant impacts. 

Chemical Contro! —Aerial broadcast application will not 
be allowed due to potential environmental consequences. 
Spot application will be allowed in Classes M and | after 
site-specific planning. Noxious weed eradication may be 
allowed in Class L after site-specific planning. 

Exclosures—This is a manipulation technique where 
livestock and certain wildlife species can be excluded 
from fenced areas. This procedure provides comparison 
data and is valuable in the determination of grazing ef- 
fects on vegetation. This technique will be allowed in 
Classes L, M, and I. 

Prescribed Burning—When fires are purposely set 
under prescribed conditions certain species can be fa- 
vored or eliminated, livestock forage can be increased, 
and wildlife habitat can be modified to favor a particular 
species. This technique will be allowed in Classes L, M, 
and | after a site-specific management plan is developed. 

Little has been published on the effects of fire on desert 
vegetation. This is in part due to the low fire frequency 
and the low intensity of burns when they do occur. How- 
ever, fire—even with low frequency and intensity—will 
modify the structure and composition of an area and 
therefore affect the ecosystem. Some shrubs, such as 
felt-thorn and rabbitbrush, respond to burning by sprout- 
ing new shoots from their bases, while plants like big 
sagebrush very seldom sprout. Other plants, such as 
mesquite, fall somewhere in between and are unpredict- 
able in their sprouting behavior. If fires are recurring, the 
nonsprouting species can be eliminated through direct 
kill. Fire can also be used to purposely alter plant compo- 
sition or age class to favor a particular species. For 
example, fire can be used to increase gross forage pro- 
duction in some areas. Big galleta grass, an important 
forage species, will show increases in production at the 
expense of shrub plants like mesquite and catclaw. In- 
creased fires could thus alter a plant community by in- 
creasing the amount of perennial grass and decreasing 
some of the shrub components. Other factors, such as 
climate and soils, are also very important and may dictate 
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Vegetation 


whether a desert grassland could be developed using 
prescribed burning techniques. 


POTENTIAL NEW DESERT CROPS 


Interest has increased in recent years in several poten- 
tial new arid zone crops, particularly jojoba. The seeds of 
jojoba contain a liquid wax which is almost identical to the 
industrially important oil of the sperm whale. An important 
market exists for such a product because importation of 
sperm whale oil has been forbidden since 1970. 

The need for leasing public land for growing jojoba ap- 
pears to be speculative because the plant has not yet 
been successfully cultivated for commercial purposes. 
Therefore, the economic potential from growing the 
species cannot be demonstrated (43 CFR 2520.0-8[d][3]; 
see ‘Facts Report-Jojoba—An Arid Land Species” in Ap- 
pendix X to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). The seed 
or oil yield that can be expected from jojoba cannot be 
predicted at this time (Hermanos, 1979). The greatest 
uncertainty about the future of jojoba involves the selec- 
tion of genetic material which is capable of consistently 
producing substantial seed yields. 

Other new potential arid zone crops which are under 
consideration for the future and which might be grown in 
the CDCA include guayule, buffalo gourd, mesquite, and 
gopher plant. Guayule is a source of natural rubber. Buf- 
falo gourd produces vegetable oil, protein, and starch. 
Mesquite could produce food for livestock and human be- 
ings in commercially viable amounts, and the woody 
biomass might be used for fuel. Gopher plant has been 
proposed as a petroleum substitute. Use of all of these 
species is in the research and development stage. If 
jojoba or any of the other species prove commercially 
successful in the future, the possibility of leasing public 
lands in the CDCA may be considered. Until such time as 
one or more of these species proves to be successful, 
leasing only for small experimental plots is being consid- 
ered. (See “Potential New Arid-Zone Agricultural Crops” 
in Appendix X to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 


IMPLEMENTATION 
MONITORING 


Monitoring efforts will be directed to those areas with 
the greatest management need. Criteria will include the 
presence of vegetation or a species of high value or sen- 
Sitivity and the type and intensity of impact. Also, actions 
that will modify vegetation structure or composition will be 
monitored. These actions include, but are not limited to, 
grazing leases (see Livestock Grazing Element), ORV 
competitive events and open areas, the construction of 
utility corridors, and mining or mineral development. 

Currently, five monitoring baseline methods (see Ap- 
pendix X to the Proposed Plan, October 1980) have been 
used within the CDCA: exclosures, permanent plots, 
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permanent photo sites, spot sampling, and remote sens- 
ing. All of these methods are viable and will continue to be 
used depending on the resource and the type of uses in 
the area. 


ADDITIONAL INVENTORY NEEDS 


Additional inventory needs have been identified in sev- 
eral areas. The need for vegetation inventories in deter- 
mining forage availability for livestock, wildlife, and wild 
horses and burros is obvious (see these elements for 
details). Inventory efforts are also necessary to determine 
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the distribution and status of rare, threatened, and en- 
dangered plants and UPAs. This need has been more 
fully discussed previously in the section on rare, 
threatened, and endangered plants. The inventory need 
with regard to UPAs is much the same, with priority being 
given to those UPAs which are highly sensitive and very 
sensitive (see Appendix X to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980). In order to assess the number of plants and plant 
parts which may be harvested without deleterious effects 
on the species and ecosystem in question, it is necessary 
to concentrate inventory efforts on an area-by-area basis. 
This has been more fully discussed under the Consump- 
tive Use of Vegetation subsection of this Element. 
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Rare, Threatened, or Endangered Plant Species 


PLANT SPECIES OFFICIALLY LISTED AS 


RARE, THREATENED, OR ENDANGERED FAMILY SPECIES Map 
BY THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA * OR THE No. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ** Malvaceae Sphaeralcea rusby 
FAMILY SPECIES Map ssp. eremicola 48 
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J:ENCLAVES / RELICTUAL STANDS / PLANT Ill: UNUSUAL PLANT ASSEMBLAGES LIMITED BY 
3ISHOP ASSEMBLAGES OF LIMITED DISTRIBUTION EDAPHIC, HYDROLOGICAL OR OTHER SPECIAL 
WHICH DO NOT SEEM TO BE EDAPHICALLY HABITAT FACTORS 
OR HYDROLOGICALLY LIMITED A- UNUSUAL PSAMMOPHYTIC (Sand Dune) 
ASSEMBLAGES 
A- GREAT BASIN ENCLAVES 1. Eureka Dunes 
1. Lee Flat Shadscale Scrub Assemblage 2. Kelso Dunes 
2. Valley Well Shadscale Scrub Assemblage 3. Imperial Sand Dunes (Algodones) 
3, Olancha Greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus) r 
Assemblage B- PLANT ASSEMBLAGES ASSOCIATED WITH 
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3. Kelso Valley Oak Woodland Assemblage the Colorado Desert 
5. Riparian and River Bottomland (Cottonwood 
C- MONTANE ENCLAVES ee Willow) Vegetation-East slopes of Sierra Nevada 
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WILDERNESS ELEMENT 


The opportunity to protect wilderness values on a regional 
basis is an integral part of the comprehensive land-use plan- 
ning effort for the CDCA. More than 5 million acres of 
public lands were found to have wilderness characteristics, 
and through this Plan BLM has identified and preliminarily 
recommended approximately 2.1 million acres of land as 
suitable for inclusion in the National Wilderness System. 
Prior to Congressional designation, both ‘‘suitable’’ and 
‘*nonsuitable’’ areas receive special management to assure 
that their wilderness characteristics and values are not im- 
paired. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 

WILDERNESS 

METHODOLOGY 

INTERIM MANAGEMENT 

AFTER CONGRESSIONAL DESIGNATIONS 
IMPLEMENTATION 

SCHEDULE AND PRIORITIES 

MONITORING 


GOALS 


The Wilderness Act of 1964 provided for the establish- 
ment of a National Wilderness Preservation System with 
areas to be designated from public lands within the Na- 
tional Forests, the National Parks, and the National 
Wildlife Refuges. Public lands administered by the BLM 
were included for wilderness review under the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. Lands under 
BLM jurisdiction are inventoried and evaluated for wilder- 
ness potential. In the CDCA, 137 areas, covering 5.7 mil- 
lion acres, were determined to have wilderness charac- 
teristics and were designated Wilderness Study Areas 
(WSAs) in May 1978. Recommendations will be made to 
Congress as to the suitability or nonsuitability of each 
WSA for inclusion in the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. With approval of this Plan, 45 Wilderness 
Study Areas become “preliminarily recommended” as 
Suitable for wilderness designation by Congress. 

The CDCA was established by FLPMA with a mandate 
that a comprehensive desert-wide management plan be 
prepared. This required that wilderness be evaluated in 
the CDCA in time to have those values considered in the 
Desert Plan. 

The goal of this element is identification of CDCA wil- 
derness which will provide a representative system of 
areas and accomplish two major objectives: 

(1) Accomplish the intent and policy of Congress as 
stated in the Wilderness Act of 1964 to“. . . secure for the 
American people of present and future generations the 
benefit of an enduring resource of wilderness.” 

(2) Provide a variety of physical settings and chal- 
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lenges which will offer opportunities for primitive recrea- 
tion and solitude. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR WILDERNESS 


The selection of areas suitable for wilderness designa- 
tion reflects the Bureau policy that wilderness is a status 
which should last forever. The resource analysis of each 
WSA preliminarily recommended as suitable led to the 
determination that wilderness is the highest and best use 
of these areas, both now and in the future. 

The Plan offers a preliminary recommendation of 45 
WSAs, 2,099,000 acres of the public lands in the CDCA, 
as Suitable for wilderness designation by Congress. Map 
7 shows the location of all WSAs in the CDCA, those 
considered suitable for designation, and the wilderness 
status of adjacent or nearby lands administered by other 
Federal and State agencies. Preliminary recommen- 
dations for wilderness are also shown as Multiple-Use 
Class C on Map 1, “CDCA Plan,” inserted in the back 
cover pocket of this document, and listed on Table 4. 


METHODOLOGY 


The BLM's Wilderness Review Program consists of 
three phases; the inventory phase, the study phase, and 
the reporting phase. A brief description of each follows. (A 
more detailed description of the procedures followed in 
each phase can be found in Appendix Ill to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980.) 

The inventory phase of the BLM’s Wilderness Program 
in the CDCA began in April 1978 and ended in February 
1979. It was a period of extensive field investigation and 
public involvement through public hearings and work- 
shops and through written comments. As a result, 5.7 
million acres of BLM-administered public lands were iden- 
tified as Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) because they 
met the criteria of Section 2(c) of the Wilderness Act of 
1964. 

Following the identification of WSAs, the Wilderness 
Program entered its second, or study, phase. In the study 
phase, which was conducted within the framework of the 
CDCA planning process, consideration was given to all 
resource values and opportunities, afd a determination of 
“highest and best use(s)” for each WSA was made. The 
study-phase analysis led to preliminary recommendations 
for each WSA as suitable or nonsuitable for wilderness 
designation by Congress. Those areas considered suita- 
ble for wilderness designation are represented as 
Multiple-Use Class C in this Plan. 

In determining wilderness suitability or nonsuitability for 
each WSA in the CDCA, the relative wilderness quality of 
each WSA was analyzed. In addition, specific criteria for 
resource-conflict resolution were applied; they included: 
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Table 4 


45 WSAs of Which All or Portions are Preliminarily 
Recommended for Wilderness Designation 


NAME WSA # 
Bighorn Mountains 217 
Bristol/Granite Mountains 256 
Castle Peaks 266 
Chemehuevi Mountains 310 
Chuckwalla Mountains 348 
Cinder Cones 239 
Coxcomb Mountains 328 
Eagle Mountains 334 
El Paso Mountains 164 
Fish Creek Mountains 372 
Fort Piute 267 
Funeral Mountains 143 
Golden Valley 170 
Greenwater Valley 148 
Hunter Mountain 123 
Indian Pass 355 
In-Ko-Pah Mountain 368 
Inyo Mountains 122 
Kelso Dunes 250 
Kingston Range 222 
Little Lake Canyon 157 
Little Sand Spring 119 
Lower Saline Valley 117A 
Mecca Hills 343 
Newberry Mountains 206 
Nopah Range 150 
North Algodones Dunes 360 
Orocopia Mountains 344 
Owens Peak — 158 
Owlshead Mountains 156 
Palen/McCoy 325 
Panamint Dunes 127 
Picacho Peak 355A 
Providence Mountains 263 
Resting Spring Range 145 
Rodman Mountains 207 
Saline Valley 117 
Santa Rosa Mountains 341 
Sheephole/Cadiz 305 
Slate Range 142 
South Providence Mountains 262 
Turtle Mountains 307 
Whipple Mountains 312 
Whitewater 218A 
Wildrose Canyon 134 


(1) Ecosystem and landform representation and 
uniqueness; 
(2) Proximity to urban centers; and 


(3) Accessibility to all segments of the population. 

Public opinion was obtained from public meetings con- 
ducted during both the inventory and study phases; from 
the study phase worksheets distributed with the final wil- 
derness inventory maps and narrative booklet in March 
1979; from the Draft Plan workbook in February 1980; 
and from letters, telephone conversations, and in-person 
contacts. | 

The Draft Plan Alternatives and EIS, published in Feb- 
ruary 1980, presented the first preliminary wilderness 
suitability recommendations which varied according to the 
overall objectives for each alternative. Public comment on 
the Draft Plan Alternatives and new information were 
used to develop the wilderness suitability and nonsuitabil- 
ity of preliminary recommendations appearing in this 
Plan. All or portions of 45 WSAs, totalling about 2.1 million 
acres of public lands, are preliminarily recommended as 
suitable for wilderness, or Class C, while 92 areas are 
considered nonsuitable. 

With approval of this Plan, the reporting phase of the 
CDCA Wilderness Program commences. A wilderness 
study report consists of actually forwarding, or reporting, 
the recommendations on suitability or nonsuitability for 
wilderness designation to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Areas designated as Class C (recommended as suit- 
able for wilderness) have highly significant resource val- 
ues, which include wilderness values, but may also in- 
clude wildlife, cultural, scenic, botanical, geologic, and 
other values. To protect these significant resource values, 
any suitable areas not designated as wilderness by Con- 
gress will revert to a Multiple-Use Class L designation. 
Should it be determined in the reporting phase through 
new information gained from mineral surveys or other 
sources that the subsequent Class L designation is 
inappropriate for some of these areas, the classification 
will be changed, through the Plan Amendment process, to 
the appropriate multiple-use class, unless Congressional 
action specifies an alternative. 

Similarly, those areas recommended as nonsuitable 
and approved agsuch by Congress will then be managed 
in accordance with the appropriate multiple-use class as 
designated in this Plan. However, until Congress acts, 
these nonsuitable areas will be managed under BLM’s 
Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for Lands 
under Wilderness Review (IMP) (December 12, 1979). 

The Wilderness Element does not represent a final de- 
cision by the Secretary of the Interior. Further require- 
ments specified by Congress remain to be satisfied with 
respect to wilderness, involving both the areas shown in 
this Plan as “suitable” for wilderness designation and the 
areas shown as “nonsuitable.” 

Only Congress can designate an area as wilderness. 
The Wilderness Act and FLPMA establish a process by 
which the Bureau of Land Management sends its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of the Interior, who sends his 
recommendations to the President, who then sends his 
recommendations to Congress for final action. The Wil- 
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derness Act requires public hearings be held prior to for- 
warding recommendations. In the California Desert that 
hearing requirement was satisfied by the hearings held on 
the Proposed Plan. The Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act requires that ‘prior to any recommendations 
for the designation of an area as wilderness the Secretary 
shall cause mineral surveys to be conducted by the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines to determine 
the mineral values, if any, that may be present in such 
areas.” Wilderness study reports must be prepared. (The 
requirement for mineral surveys applies only to areas to 
be recommended as “suitable” for wilderness des- 
ignation.) 

These requirements will be met as soon as possible 
after publication of this Desert Plan. 


INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


Congress will make the final determination on which 
areas will be included in the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. Until Congress acts on wilderness rec- 
ommendations, the BLM will manage all WSAs in the 
CDCA as directed by FLPMA, Section 603, that is, ‘‘so as 
not to impair the suitability of such areas for preservation 
as wilderness,” as prescribed in the Interim Management 
Policy guidelines. Excerpts from these guidelines are in- 
cluded in Addendum B to this document. Mineral and 
grazing uses will be allowed to continue in the manner 
and degree in which they were being conducted on the 
date of approval of FLPMA, even if such use would impair 
wilderness suitability. The BLM is directed to prevent un- 
necessary or undue degradation of the lands and their 
resources and to afford environmental protection. Valid 
existing rights must be recognized in the management of 
these areas. 

During the interim management period, from Sep- 
tember 21, 1976, until Congress acts, implementation of 
the Desert Plan in those WSAs which have been recom- 
mended for management in Multiple-Use Classes L, M, 
and | will be constrained by the fact that many uses al- 
lowed in those classes would impair wilderness suitability. 
In addition, implementation of the Desert Plan in 
Multiple-Use Class C areas requires Congressional ac- 
tion on recommended areas since wilderness Interim 
Management Policy prohibits the implementation of wil- 
derness management measures solely because the lands 
are under wilderness review. Existing uses may only be 
restricted if it is determined that such uses are impairing 
wilderness suitability or to minimize damage to other re- 
sources. 

The overall management of the WSAs will be as out- 
lined under the Interim Management Policy guidelines or 
in accordance with the guidelines of the multiple-use 
class within which each WSA falls, whichever is more 
restrictive. Since the Multiple-Use Class C guidelines will 
be deferred during the interim management period, areas 
so designated will be managed in accordance with Class 
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L guidelines, in conjunction with the Interim Management 
Policy. The Class L guidelines will be used for interim 
management of the Class C areas, since the Multiple-Use 
Class L designation would become immediately effective 
should Congress not officially designate these areas as 
wilderness. 

In summary, until Congress makes a final determina- 
tion on wilderness, the management of an individual area 
during the interim period will be determined by the Interim 
Management Policy or Class L guidelines, whichever is 
more restrictive, and by 43 CFR 3802 for mineral explora- 
tion and development. The latter will apply where the un- 
derlying class is C or L. Where the underlying class is M 
or |, the IMP and regulations will apply (see Addendum B 
to this document). Even though provided for in the Class L 
guidelines and/or the IMP, no competitive off-road-vehicle 
events will be allowed to cross Class C. 


AFTER CONGRESSIONAL DESIGNATION 


Those areas designated as wilderness by Congress will 
be managed in accordance with the provisions of the 
1964 Wilderness Act, the specific legislation approving 
wilderness designation, and approved Wilderness Man- 
agement Plans. These individual Wilderness Manage- 
ment Plans will require creative measures to structure the 
Bureau's actions to meet the requirements of the Wilder- 
ness Act. Generally these plans will contain actions that: 

(1) Maintain an enduring system of high-quality wilder- 
ness; | 

(2) Perpetuate the wilderness resource; 

(3) Provide, to the extent consistent with items 1 and 2, 
Opportunities for public use, enjoyment, and understand- 
ing of wilderness, and the unique experiences dependent 
upon a wilderness setting; 

(4) Maintain plants and animals indigenous to the area; 

(5) Maintain stable watersheds within constraints of 
the Wilderness Act; 

(6) Consider protection needs for populations of 
threatened or endangered species and their habitats in 
management of wilderness; 

(7) Consider accessibility to all segments of the popu- 
lation (including the handicapped, elderly, and under- 
privileged) in the management of wilderness; 

(8) Consider valid nonconforming resource uses and 
activities in the management of wilderness so as to have 
the least possible adverse effect and/or wherever possi- 
ble a positive effect; and 

(9) Provide access to inholdings of private lands and 
vehicle access required by many areas hecause of the 
lack of water and the harsh environment of the Desert. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE AND PRIORITIES 


The Plan was completed and signed for implementation 
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by the Assistant Secretary, Land and Water Resources, in 
December 1980, thus marking the end of the study phase 
of the CDCA Wilderness Program. The Bureau's report- 
ing phase will continue for a period which could legally 
extend to October 21, 1991, as per Section 603 of 
FLPMA, but which, in accordance with BLM program ob- 
jectives for high-priority areas, should be completed by 
1985. 

At the close of the reporting phase, the Secretary of the 
Interior will review the Bureau's report recommendations 
and recommend to the President those public lands in the 
CDCA which he feels are suitable and nonsuitable for 
wilderness preservation. Within two years of that time, the 
President will make his recommendations to the Con- 
gress, which, it is assumed for planning purposes, will act 
within one year. 

The wilderness study reports which will be developed 
for each WSA preliminarily recommended as suitable for 
wilderness designation will specifically address the 
motorized-vehicle access needs for each of these areas. 
Approved routes of travel, when designated, will provide 
sufficient and suitable routes for gaining access to the 
wilderness resource while eliminating routes and uses 
which would adversely affect wilderness values. In some 
cases, permanent routes of travel will be approved to pro- 
vide access to proposed wilderness areas. These will be 


incorporated in reports proposing wilderness legislation. 
It is also recognized that military aircraft training and 


testing activities in the California Desert are an important 


part of the national defense system of the United States. 
The overflights of military aircraft at low levels over 
recommended Class C areas are expected, and this in- 
trusion on desert wilderness values is not considered suf- 
ficiently detrimental to warrant a nonsuitability recom- 
mendation. Therefore, in submitting these Class C rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary, the Bureau will recom- 
mend that in the Congressional action establishing these 
wilderness areas this be considered. 


MONITORING 


Monitoring for resource protection is a priority. During 
the period preceding Congressional action, while interim 
management is in effect, resource condition site surveys 
and environmental assessments of actions proposed 
within WSAs will be conducted to assure compliance with 
the Interim Management Policy and multiple-use class 
guidelines. 

Those areas designated as wilderness by Congress will 
undergo periodic resource condition site surveys and 
visitor-use surveys in accordance with approved Wilder- 
ness Management Plans. 
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WILD HORSE AND BURRO ELEMENT 


Wild horses and burros are protected by a Federal law that 
declares these animals an integral part of the public land 
resources. Positive proper management by BLM is required 
to achieve and maintain population levels which ensure 
healthy herds and animals and to maintain a thriving natural 
ecological balance through reduction or elimination of con- 
flicts now creating severe adverse impacts on other highly 
valued natural resources, especially wildlife. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 


GOALS 
ACTIONS PLANNED 


IMPLEMENTATION 
HMAPS: DESCRIPTIONS AND PRIORITIES 
MONITORING 
LIMITATION DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


GOALS 


The following specific goals comply with the directives 
of law and policy regarding wild horses and burros and 
address public concern about their potential for damaging 
other resources. These goals are designed to reduce con- 
flict where other high resource values occur and to inten- 
sively manage wild horses and burros in areas where low 
or moderate conflicts with other resources occur. The in- 
tent is to emphasize management of wild horse and burro 
herds rather than merely putting additional restrictions on 
their behavior. The objectives are to: 

(1) Provide for the year-long food requirements of wild 
horses and burros by reserving sufficient forage to meet 
the biological requirements of a specified number of ani- 
mals. . 

(2) Provide adequate cover for wild horses and burros 
by maintaining free access to existing cover for these 
animals. Attainment of this objective would be consistent 
with the need to restrict wild horse and burro use from 
selected riparian areas, when required to protect other 
resource values. 

(3) Provide adequate water to meet the year-long re- 
quirements of wild horses and burros by improving exist- 
ing waters, developing new waters, and developing alter- 
native waters when wild horses and burros must be ex- 
cluded from an existing water. 

(4) Provide adequate living space for wild horses and 
burros by designing new structures or modifying existing 
structures in such a manner as to allow for the normal 
distribution and movement patterns of these animals. The 
key to attainment of this objective is preservation of the 
home ranges established by a majority of wild horses and 
burros by use of individual Herd Management Areas 
(HMAs). Attainment of this objective would be consistent 
with the need to restrict wild horse and burro access in 
selected areas in order to protect other resource values, 
and specifically to manage burros so that they do not 
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jeopardize the continued existence and welfare of bighorn 
sheep. 

(5) Protect wild horses and burros on public lands by 
conducting surveillance to prevent unauthorized removal 
or undue harassment of the animals. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


Planned management actions are based upon inven- 
tory data on existing conditions and trends and manage- 
ment programs with a demonstrated utility for wild horse 
and burro management. In 1975, BLM began removing 
excess wild horses and burros from the CDCA. While the 
CDCA Plan was being prepared, a total of 1,110 excess 
animals were removed under the guidance of interim 
Herd Management Area Plans (HMAPs). These animals 
have been placed under private maintenance agreements 
through BLM's Adopt a Horse and Burro Programs. 

Twenty-two wild horse and burro areas, some contain- 
ing both types of animals, were identified within the Des- 
ert during CDCA inventories. Populations of wild horses 
and burros will be protected and managed in 17 Herd 
Management Areas (HMAs) and eliminated from the five 
other areas where major conflicts exist with natural and 
wildlife resources (Map 8). Herd Management Area Plans 
(HMAPs) will be prepared for these HMAs which will pro- 
vide specific direction for managing the animals in ac- 
cordance with applicable law and the wild horse and burro 
objectives identified in this element. The amount of forage 
allotted to wild horses and burros within HMAs totals 
26,447 animal unit months (AUMs). These AUMs can 
support a total of 281 wild horses and 2,747 burros. |m- 
plementation of the Plan will require removal of approxi- 
mately 10,100 wild horses and burros through 1985. 
Table 5 summarizes proposed actions for each HMA. 

The Plan focuses upon the wild horse and burro con- 
centration areas and resources subject to competitive 
uses within the wild horse and burro areas. The concen- 
tration areas occur where, during most years, wild horses 
and burros tend to congregate and a high probability of 
encountering the herds is expected. If populations are 
maintained at appropriate levels in the concentration 
areas, more than adequate forage is expected to exist for 
that population level throughout the remainder of the wild 
horse and burro area. 

The process for determining proposed population 
levels included delineation of the concentration areas; es- 
timation of the areas’ carrying capacities; and review of 
these carrying capacities by wildlife biologists, ar- 
chaeologists, and Native American resource specialists. 
Equal consideration is given to livestock and wild horses 
and burros for allocation of forage where HMAs are within 
grazing allotments. (See Appendix XII to the Proposed 
Pian, October 1980, for further discussion and rationale of 
population determinations.) 

In addition, wildlife biologists identified management 
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prescriptions required to eliminate conflicts with the 
wildlife resource. These prescriptions will be acted upon 
in the development of Wild Horse and Burro HMAPs. An 
example of a management prescription is development of 
waters away from sensitive areas, such as those impor- 
tant to bighorn sheep. (For detailed discussion see Ap- 
pendix XIl to the Proposed Plan, October 1980.) If man- 
agement prescriptions can mitigate the resource conflicts, 
then this option is chosen above the elimination of the 
entire herd. Table 5 shows population estimates for all 
HMAs, with population levels based upon recommen- 
dations of numerous resource disciplines. 

In accordance with Bureau policy, forage will rarely be 
allocated to wild horses and burros on lands other than 
public lands. In herd areas which include private land, 
forage may be provided for the wild horses and burros on 
the private land by cooperative agreement. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
HMAPS: DESCRIPTION AND PRIORITIES 


Six HMAPs will be prepared to outline long-terrn man- 
agement for the 17 HMAs where wild horses and burros 
will be retained on a continuing basis. Herd Management 
Areas are grouped for inclusion under a particular HMAP, 
based upon HMAs located within the same general loca- 
tion and/or HMAs requiring coordination with other agen- 
cies. 

Herd Management Area Plans will identify the objec- 
tives for wild horse and burro management and the spe- 
cific management techniques which will be used to attain 
the objectives. These objectives and management tech- 
niques will be designed to improve or enhance the wild 
horse or burro populations and their habitat. Objectives 
and management techniques for wild horse and burro 
populations will be designed to improve the condition of 
the animals and enhance the population’s age structure/ 
sex ratio to maintain a viable herd and, at the same time, 
minimize the need for removing excess animals. Objec- 
tives and management techniques for wild horse and 
burro habitat will be designed to improve or enhance the 
habitat requirements of food, cover, water, and living 
space and to preserve the free-roaming behavior of the 
animals. 

Preparation of HMAPs is prioritized according to the 
level of resource conflicts found within the HMAs. Each 
interim HMAP will be amended to conform with the 
guidelines of the Plan. If the proposed level of animals 
stated in the interim HMAP is greater than that specified in 
the Plan, gathering will proceed as scheduled while the 
final HMAP is being prepared. The high-priority HMAPs 
will be prepared and implemented beginning in Fiscal 
Year (FY) 1981 with the planned population levels 
reached by the end of FY-85. The medium-priority 
HMAPs will be prepared and put into effect by FY-82 with 
planned population levels reached by the end of FY-85. 


Low-priority HMAPs will be prepared and put into effect by 
FY-83 with the planned population levels reached in that 
same year. 

The highest priority HMAP is the Saline/Panamint Val- 
ley HMAP. This plan contains the Waucoba-Hunter 
Mountain, Lee Flat, and Panamint Valley HMAs. By the 
end of FY-85, 3,065 burros and 200 horses will be 
gathered. 

Another high-priority HMAP is the Centennial Valley 
HMAP. This plan will involve the Centennial Valley and 
Slate Range HMAs. The HMAP will be written coopera- 
tively with the China Lake Naval Weapons Center. An 
estimated 80 percent of the burros and horses are resi- 
dents of the Weapons Center. Approximately 4,565 bur- 
ros and 635 horses will be captured by the end of FY-85. 
The Weapons Center is expected to supply an equivalent 
percentage of funds for the roundup. 

The Yuma, Arizona, BLM District has the lead for writ- 
ing and implementing the Colorado River HMAP. The 
California Desert District will provide partial funding and 
manpower. The Colorado HMAP contains the Dead 
Mountain, Chemehuevi, Chocolate/Mules, and Picachos 
HMAs. 

The East Mojave HMAP is a medium-priority manage- 
ment area. The HMAP contains the Clark Mountain, Lava 
Beds, Granite-Providence Mountains, Woods- 
Hackberries Mountains, Cima Dome, and Piute 
Mountains HMAs. This HMAP will be completed by the 
end of FY-81. The proposed population level of 180 ani- 
mals will be reached no later than the end of FY-85. If a 
constant rate of removal is provided, then 1,328 animals 
will be moved and adopted during the four-year period. 

The Chicago Valley HMAP is a low-priority plan. The 
plan contains the Chicago Valley, Sand Springs, and 
Piper Valley HMAs. This HMAP will be written and the 
planned number of animals attained by FY-83. Approxi- 
mately 150 wild horses and burros will be gathered. 

The Low Desert HMAP is also a low-priority plan. All of 
the HMAs managed under this HMAP consist of very 
small populations of wild horses and burros. The HMAs to 
be managed under this HMAP are Kramer, Morongo, 
Palm Canyon, and Coyote Canyon. By FY-83, the HMAP 
will be written and reduction to proposed numbers com- 
pleted during the same year. By delaying the gathering of 
excess animals in these areas, approximately 40 animals 
will have to be gathered. 

In summary, attainment of the population levels iden- 
tified in the Plan will require removal of approximately 
10,100 wild horses and burros through FY-85 from an 
estimated current population of 11,172 animals. Since the 
animals will be gathered over a period of time, the total 
number of animals gathered to reach the planned popula- 
tion level will be greater than existing levels due to an 
estimated annual increase of 10 percent. The estimated 
cost of this effort is in excess of $3 million. 

A capture plan will be prepared whenever wild horses 
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or burros are removed from public lands. Such plans will 
be prepared to include the total area affected by a specific 
gathering effort and will conform to the objectives of the 
available HMAP. Capture plans will contain a description 
of and rationale for the proposed gathering effort. The 
plans will outline the specific capture techniques, types of 
holding facilities, and transportation techniques to be 
used. Capture plans will be changed or updated when 
significant changes in the capture program are proposed. 

This Plan requires the removal of excess burros to 
reach the specified level of 2,747 burros through 1985. 
This will be accomplished through a program of humane 
roundup, capture, and adoption to qualified individuals. 
.The BLM will diligently promote this program and seek out 
adoptors for burros. 

In addition, the current programs of research into 
population-limiting measures such as sterilization will be 
closely monitored, and these techniques will be used in 
the future if they are developed and are cost efficient, 
although this will not help initial reduction of existing popu- 
lations. 

Every effort will be made to obtain appropriations to 
Carry Out this program. The BLM also provides for reim- 
bursable charges to adoptors to pay for veterinary fees, 
shots, feed, and transportation costs for burros rounded 
up and being held for adoption. If this is not adequate for 
roundup and adoption of excess animals, BLM can accept 
contributions from concerned organizations to help pay 
for the cost of roundup and adoption programs. 

In situations where roundup actions prove to be futile 
because of extreme conditions of topography or vegeta- 
tion, or if an adoption demand by qualified individuals 
does not exist, excess burros may be destroyed on the 
range in the most humane and cost efficient manner pos- 
sible in accordance with the Wild and Free-Roaming 
Horse and Burro Act (as amended) in order to meet the 
objectives of the Plan and the law. 

If wild horses and burros become established in areas 
outside of the HMAs identified in this Plan, these animals 
will be removed in a timely manner without the need for an 
additional HMAP. 

During the development of HMAPs, if an HMAP’s popu- 
lation level is significantly different (+20 percent) than the 
population level identified in this Plan, the Plan Amend- 
ment process will be undertaken to insure that objectives 
of the Plan are met. 

Protection of wild horses and burros on public lands will 
be provided through vehicular patrols of the Desert by 
Desert Rangers and other BLM employees. These patrols 
will be conducted for the purpose of detecting unau- 
thorized capture, removal, and/or destruction of wild 
horses and burros on public lands. In most instances the 
patrols will be performed as a part of routine visits to 
HMAs. Additional protection will be provided by aerial 
flights over HMAs. These flights will be conducted 
whenever required to respond to reported violations of the 
Wild and Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act as well as 
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on a nonpublicized periodic basis. All confirmed violations 
of the Wild and Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act will be 
investigated in a timely manner by a BLM special agent. 


MONITORING 


As a part of the development of individual Herd Man- 
agement Area Plans, a monitoring system will be de- 
signed to evaluate effectiveness of HMAP management 
techniques in meeting objectives of the HMAP. These 
studies will also be used to design and evaluate schemes 
of selective animal removal. As a minimum, the following 
monitoring studies will be used: 


Estimates of Population Numbers 


Population estimates will be developed once each year 
(beginning the first year following HMAP preparation) to 
monitor progress in obtaining proposed population levels 
within the target dates. Additional population estimates 
will be developed periodically, but no less than once every 
five years after proposed population levels have been ob- 
tained, to monitor population trends. 


Monitoring Distribution and Movement Patterns 


Distribution and movement patterns will be monitored 
seasonally for at least three years. When possible, 
fixed-wing aircraft will be used to monitor these patterns. 


Monitoring Population Dynamics 


Sample composition counts (youth/adult ratios) will be 
conducted on 10 percent of the HMAs annually to esti- 
mate reproductive capacity of wild horse and burro popu- 
lations. Sample sex-ratio classifications will be made on 5 
percent of the HMAs annually to estimate fecundity rates. 
In addition, sex-ratio data will be collected from captured 
animals (by HMA) to estimate wild horse and burro survi- 
val rates. In addition, age structure data will be collected 
from carcasses found on the range. 


Determination of Seasonal Diets 


Fecal analysis studies will be conducted four times 
each year, for a minimum of one year, to determine the 
seasonal diets of wild horses and burros. Fecal material 
will be collected to be representative of the four major 
seasons of the year. 


Monitoring Vegetation 


Additional monitoring of the wild horse and burro 
habitats will be conducted in each HMA using applicable 
standards identified under the Livestock Grazing Element 
of this Plan. 
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Chapter 3 
Adjustments Based on Monitoring 


Once herds have reached the population levels pre- 
scribed in the HMAPs, upward or downward adjustments 
in the proposed levels of wild horses and burros will be 
made when the monitoring systems show that the wild 
horse and burro habitat or other sensitive resources are 
not being adequately protected as described in the 
HMAPs. 

In addition, the management techniques or objectives 
in the HMAPs may be adjusted through analysis of 
monitoring studies. 

If these adjustments are plus or minus 20 percent of the 
recommended population level in the Plan, the Plan 
Amendment process will be undertaken to insure the ob- 
jectives of this Plan are met. 


LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


Management of WSAs will limit some aspects of wild 
horse and burro management. For example, temporary 
water. developments and fences (corrals, traps) may be 
installed if they satisfy the nonimpairment criteria. New 
water developments or fences may be installed if the fol- 
lowing criteria are met: 

(1) Motorized access will not be required for mainte- 
nance if the area is designated as wilderness; 
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(2) Improvements are substantially unnoticeable in the 
WSA as a whole; 

(3) After any needed reclamation is complete, the 
area's wilderness values must not have been degraded 
so far as to impair the area’s suitability for preservation as 
wilderness. 

Cross-country use of motorized vehicles or construc- 
tion of temporary access routes may be approved for 
construction of approved range improvements if BLM has 
determined that the improvements satisfy the nonimpair- 
ment criteria. Specific guidelines for range improvements 
can be found in the Interim Management Policy and 
Guidelines for Lands Under Wilderness Review (BLM, 
December 1979). 

Motorized access for the purpose of wild horse and 
burro management (maintenance of facilities, transporta- 
tion of captured animals) may be permitted on existing 
access routes. Cross-country motorized access may be 
authorized along routes specified by the BLM if it satisfies 
the nonimpairment criteria, including reclamation re- 
quirements; no grading or blading will be permitted. Tem- 
porary roads may be built if the BLM has determined that 
they satisfy the nonimpairment criteria. 

Helicopters used for capture or inventory work may 
land on existing airstrips, heliports, and helispots and on 
improved sites. Facilities for temporary landings may be 
built if they satisfy the nonimpairment criteria. 
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LIVESTOCK GRAZING ELEMENT 


Currently and historically, livestock grazing has been and 
continues to be a significant use of renewable resources on 
public land in the California Desert. The Federal Land Pol- 
icy and Management Act (FLPMA) and the Public Range- 
lands Improvement Act of 1978 recognize livestock grazing as 
a principal use for the production of food and fiber. Pursuant 
to the decision in Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc., 
v. Morton (388 F. Supp. 829, 1974; 527 F. 2d 1386, 1976) 
livestock grazing on public land has been judged to be a 
major Federal action requiring an environmental impact 
statement (EIS) mandated by the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA). 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

BACKGROUND 
SUMMARY OF ACTIONS PLANNED 
DETAIL OF ACTIONS 
Perennial Range 
Carrying Capacity 
Allocations 
Range Condition 
Ephemeral Range 
Ephemeral/Perennial Range 
New Proposed Allotments 
Management Prescriptions 
Additional Information 
IMPLEMENTATION 
ASSUMPTIONS 
DECISIONS 
ALLOTMENT MANAGEMENT PLANS 
MONITORING 
CONSULTATION PROCESS 
STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 
LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGE- 
MENT 


GOALS 


The goals of the Livestock Grazing Element are to: 

(1) Continue the use of the California Desert for live- 
stock production to contribute to satisfying the need for 
food and fiber from public land. 

(2) Use livestock grazing as a tool to change or im- 
prove vegetation for meeting livestock needs as well as 
other management objectives set forth in the Plan. 

(3) Maintain lands that are in good to excellent condi- 
tion at these production levels. Those lands in poor to fair 
condition will be improved by the application of appropri- 
ate management prescriptions to regulate livestock graz- 
ing within the framework of multiple use and sustained 
yield. 

(4) Improve vegetation use by improving distribution of 
livestock through the use of range improvements and 
specific management prescriptions which will be fully de- 
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veloped and implemented with Allotment Management 
Plans (AMPs). 

(5) Conduct specific monitoring procedures of condi- 
tion and trend to determine the necessary grazing ad- 
justments to meet management goals. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
BACKGROUND 


Domestic livestock have been grazed in the California 
Desert for more than 100 years. Both the acreage and the 
intensity of livestock use on Federal land in the California 
Desert have continually declined during this century. 
Lands formerly grazed on the western edge of the Desert 
have passed into private ownership and are no longer 
available for public leases or permits. In recent years, 
recreational use, particularly that of off-road motorized 
vehicles, has had further impact on range at the western 
fringe, resulting in additional livestock management prob- 
lems and decreasing forage production potential. The 
rapid expansion of wild burro populations since their pro- 
tection under the Wild and Free-Roaming Horse and 
Burro Act of 1971 has caused intense conflicts over for- 
age in some areas. 

Currently, 4.5 million acres (36 percent of public lands 
in the CDCA) in 54 grazing allotments are being leased to 
cattle and sheep interests. An estimated $290,000 in 
grazing fees were collected in 1979. Approximately 
75,000 sheep and 14,000 cattle obtain all or part of their 
sustenance from the California Desert. Sheep grazing is 
generally intermittent, while use by cattle may be continu- 
Ous or intermittent, depending on the locality and type of 
ranching operation, as well as the pattern of annual rain- 
fall. 


SUMMARY OF PLANNED ACTIONS 


The following allocations are planned: 

(1) The allocation of 13,804 animal unit months 
(AUMs) of perennial forage for livestock use on 13 exist- 
ing allotments designated as perennial; 

(2) The allocation of 60,903 AUMs of perennial forage 
for livestock use on 21 existing allotments designated as 
ephemeral/perennial, plus additional livestock use of 
ephemeral forage (as it becomes available); and 

(3) The allocation of ephemeral forage on 20 existing 
ephemeral allotments (as it becomes available). The 
five-year average in the CDCA was 45,249 AUMs (1980). 

Perennial forage allotments will be reviewed and re- 
adjusted if monitoring results indicate the necessity of 
doing so. It is expected that approximately three years of 
monitoring will be needed to obtain adequate data for 
analysis before re-adjustment decisions can be made. 
Ephemeral forage allotments will be re-adjusted on an 
annual basis. 

The perennial forage allocation amounts to a 25- 
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percent decrease in existing preference. These allot- 
ments comprise 4,509,728 acres of public land (36 per- 
cent) within the CDCA and livestock allocation will be 
74,707 AUMs. This Plan also allows livestock grazing on 
15 proposed allotments, which includes the extension of 
the boundaries of eight existing allotments, totalling 
479,039 acres of the public land (4 percent) within the 
CDCA, or up to 6,217 AUMs. 

Range improvements, which will promote the more effi- 
cient use of the forage resource, include an estimated 327 
miles of fence, 220 miles of water pipeline, 61 wells, 58 
spring developments, 29 catchments, and 153 troughs. 

Season of use will be clarified and/or adjusted in 21 
allotments to improve range and vegetation condition and 
to satisfy wildlife resource needs. A summary of proposed 
range improvements by allotment is included in Appendix 
Xlll to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). Detailed ac- 
tions are presented on Table 6 at the end of this element. 
A summary of these actions is presented on Table 7. The 
location of existing and proposed allotments is shown on 
Map 9. 


DETAILS OF ACTIONS 


Three range types—perennial, ephemeral, and 
ephemeral/perennial—have been identified to more ef- 
fectively manage desert grazing allotments, due to the 
variability in the amount, quality, and timing of forage pro- 
duction in the CDCA. Each of the allotments has been 
Classified as to type and will be managed within the 
framework specified. 


Perennial Range 


Perennial range type is found usually at elevations 
above 3,500 feet, or in the northern portions of the CDCA 
where woody shrubs and bunchgrasses are the major 
livestock forage. The production and growing season of 
the forage type are more consistent, allowing an estimate 
of annual production which can be used to establish allo- 
cations which require no major adjustments in annual 
stocking rates, except in very extreme conditions. The 
consistency of forage production in this range type is due 
to comparatively predictable winter precipitation. 

Allotments classified as perennial have an AUM active 
preference established as a result of forage surveys, the 
allocation processes, and a comparison of past use to 
present condition. This base may be adjusted through 
subsequent monitoring and analysis (Appendix XIII to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980). Use will not exceed 50 
percent of the current year’s growth on the key species in 
key areas. 

Forage allocations outlined in Table 6 were based on 
consideration of data from: vegetation and range forage 
Surveys; use records from allotment files; special reports 
and interviews; and forage needs of wildlife and wild 
horses and burros (Appendices XI! and XIll to the Pro- 
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posed Plan, October 1980). The forage survey records 
were considered the most relevant type of information for 
establishing a baseline of the livestock carrying capacities 
given. | 


Carrying Capacity 


Carrying capacity is operationally defined as the level of 
use that can take place without causing either an increase 
or decrease in range production over time (i.e., maintain 
sustained yield). All available range forage survey data, 
past and present, that could be located for the CDCA 
were assembled and evaluated in the process of arriving 
at the carrying capacities indicated for grazing allotments 
(Table 6 and Appendix XIlil to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980). The amount and quality of the data assembled 
varied from allotment to allotment. The methods used in 
establishing the forage baseline ranged from those made 
during initial BLM adjudication through detailed ocular re- 
connaissance surveys to a current desert-wide 
multistage-sampling remote-sensing evaluation. Values 
for individual allotments obtained from these methods 
vary in a manner that reflects both differences in the 
methodology used and differences in vegetation produc- 
tion resulting from the weather conditions for the period of 
the survey. For the purposes of consistency and simplic- 
ity, the values obtained from the recent multistage- 
sampling remote-sensing survey are presented in Table 6 
as the most current estimate of carrying capacity. The 
reliability of these estimates is considered to be satisfac- 
tory when reviewed in comparison with earlier survey re- 
sults from common areas (Appendix XIII to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980). 

It should be noted that climatic conditions compara- 
tively favorable to plant growth prevailed during the period 
of the most recent survey. As a result, the forage produc- 
tion during the survey period is thought to exceed the 
long-term average. 

Forage production was extracted from the total produc- 
tion values through the evaluation of each plant species in 
terms of its proper use by livestock in a plant community 
setting. (Appendix XIll to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980, gives the proper-use factors used.) The portion of 
the total production considered as usable livestock forage 
was thus derived. The usable livestock forage values 
were converted to animal unit months (AUMs) by dividing 
the results by 450 kg (990 Ibs) per AUM (an AUM is 
equivalent to the amount of forage required by a 1,000-Ib 
cow for 1 month—Appendix XIll to the Proposed Plan, 
October 1980). The resulting AUM values were further 
adjusted for range suitability considerations (slope 
greater than 25 percent, distance from water greater than 
4 miles, perennial renewable livestock forage production 
below 25 Ibs/acre, etc.). 

The forage surveys used merely represent a starting 
point from which to adjust AUM allocations, after monitor- 
ing studies are evaluated. In view of the difficulties in 


establishing carrying capacity from survey data gathered 
by any means in use today, great emphasis is being 
placed on monitoring for determining the basis for future 
adjustments. These needed adjustments will be made in 
accordance with Bureau manuals and procedures. 


Allocations 


Livestock allocations of the adjusted carrying capacity 
were made with consideration for competing uses (wildlife 
and wild horses and burros) and condition class rating 
(Appendix XIII to the Proposed Pian, October 1980). 

Allocations to deer and bighorn sheep were based on 
the number of animals reported to be in the allotment 
(Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 

In cases where wild horse and burro Herd Management 
Areas overlapped grazing allotments, wild horses and 
burros and livestock were given equal consideration for 
forage allocation (Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan, 
October 1980). 

To achieve the objective of promoting range condition 
improvement, carrying capacity estimates on those allot- 
ments rated at an average condition of fair or poor were 
reduced by 25 percent and 50 percent, respectively (Ap- 
pendix XIll to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). The 
recommended livestock AUMs (Table 6) reflect the above 
adjustment. 

Since no adjustment was made for the above-average 
rainfall received during the survey period, Capacity esti- 
mates should be considered high in most areas. As a 
result, when existing livestock authorizations are higher 
than the recommended allocation, active preference will 
be lowered to that level. When existing use is lower than 
the allowable allocation, no increases are recommended 
until monitoring studies verify that an increase is war- 
ranted. 

Adjustments in livestock-use authorizations would be 
made as needed to correct any identified improper use of 
perennial forage. Allocations of additional forage iden- 
tified through the monitoring procedure would follow the 
framework set forth in the Implementation section of this 
Plan and existing Bureau procedures (Appendix Xill to 
the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 


Range Condition 


The condition rating for an allotment refers primarily to 
the status of the composition, cover, and vigor of the veg- 
etation relative to the natural potential of the area under 
consideration and, secondarily, to soil stability relative to 
accelerated erosion. 

Certain forage plants selected from different parts of 
the CDCA were used as indicators of condition by their 
characteristic response to grazing pressure. ‘“Decreas- 
ers’ reduce in the composition under heavy grazing pres- 
sure. “Increasers’” multiply in the composition under 
heavy grazing pressure. When conditions appreciably de- 
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teriorate, the less-desirable plants or ‘invader species” 
become more abundant (Appendix Xill to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980). 

The rankings of excellent, good, fair, and poor were 
assessed as follows. 

Whether plant cover and species composition exhibit 
amounts and proportions representative of the “climax” 
for the areas is judged from relict areas, exclosures, 
fence-line contrasts, and/or historical information. 

Condition classes were rated as follows: 

Excellent — Similar to climax condition. 

—Decreasers abundant, good vigor. 

—Cover good for potential of site. 

—No accelerated erosion. 

—Production 75 percent and over of poten- 
tial. 

—Somewhat similar to climax condition. 

—Decreasers still representative of the site 
and vigor, but are starting to be replaced 
by increasers. 

—Invaders, though present, are insignifi- 
cant. 

—Cover still good for site. 

—Accelerated erosion very minor but pres- 
ent. 

—Production is 50-75 percent of potential. 

—Decreasers show low vigor with remnant 
populations occurring in sheltered areas. 

—Invaders are common, increasers are ex- 
panding. 

—Accelerated erosion evident but not 
common. 

—Cover tending to be reduced. 

—Production is 25-50 percent of potential. 

—Invaders and increasers predominate. 

—Decreasers gone or those left are in 
inaccessible areas. 

—Accelerated erosion evident. 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Ephemeral Range 


Ephemeral range types usually occur in regions below 
elevations of 3,500 feet where annual forbs and grasses 
are the major forage. Ephemeral forage production can 
vary extremely from year to year, requiring management 
flexibility in prescribing stocking rates and seasons of use. 

Allotments classified as ephemeral will be managed 
under ephemeral authorizations. Authorizations will be is- 
sued after an interdisciplinary team, along with grazing 
operators involved, make a field examination of the allot- 
ment and determine whether production of 200 pounds 
per acre of dry weight will be available for turnout, except 
in highly crucial desert tortoise habitat, where A 350- 
pounds-per-acre requirement is specified (Appendix XIII 
to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). These restrictions 
pertain to both sheep and cattle operations. 

The 200-pounds-per-acre requirement is based upon 
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the professional judgment of experienced range conser- 
vationists (Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980). The 350-pounds-per-acre turnout requirement in 
the highly crucial desert tortoise habitat is based on the 
recommendation of wildlife personnel (Appendix XIII to 
the Proposed Plan, October 1980). Photographs will be 
taken of the production at turnout to insure standardiza- 
tion. Production clip plots will be used to verify estimates. 
The allowable use would not exceed that which would 
leave an average of 200 or 350 pounds residual forage, 
depending on tortoise habitat classification as specified 
for turnout, at the end of the growing season (Appendix 
Xill, Part 4, to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). 


Ephemeral/Perennial Range 


This range type is an intermediate type or a combina- 
tion of the previous two types. Grazing of this forage 
would be managed by first establishing a stocking rate 
based on the perennial forage, and then by annually in- 
creasing that rate under the same approach used on 
ephemeral allotments, according to how well the ephem- 
eral forage responds to climatic conditions. 

The restrictions for livestock turnout and monitoring 
presented under Ephemeral Range, above, will also per- 
tain to the ephemeral component of the ephemeral/ 
perennial range. : 

Some allotments currently designated as perennial are 
being converted to the ephemeral/perennial designation 
to reflect the forage types within the allotment. This con- 
version may affect the active preference authorized in the 
allotment (Table 6 and Appendix XIill to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980). 


New Proposed Allotments 


Selected historical public grazing allotments which had 
been used in the past but are not currently leased were 
reviewed as candidates for establishing grazing leases. 
The allotments proposed (Table 6) were judged using the 
following criteria: 

Suitability for grazing —The allotment area must have 
available forage for allocation to livestock. Water avail- 
ability and slope angle must be appropriate. 

Demand for grazing —There must be an existing de- 
mand or an anticipated demand in the future. 

No major conflicts —Allotments were proposed only in 
areas where their establishment would not create a major 
conflict with other natural and cultural resource values. 
Resource conflicts were identified by a review process 
which considered other resources and were resolved by 
boundary changes or elimination of the entire candidate 
allotment (Appendix XIII, to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980). 

Those lands that qualified as proposed allotments after 
considering the above criteria may still be restricted by 
Wilderness Study Areas. Proposed allotments that con- 
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tain Wilderness cannot be established until Congress ap- 
proves these areas as nonwilderness or approves them 
as wilderness with grazing, unless the allotments are 
grandfathered or are found to be nonimpairing under 
Interim Management Policy. 


Management Prescriptions 


In brief, the management practices proposed for meet- 
ing the objectives of the Livestock Grazing Element are 
the establishment of appropriate: (1) stocking levels; (2) 
seasons of use; (3) turnout times based on forage readi- 
ness (plant phenology) and tortoise emergence in highly 
crucial tortoise habitat; (4) levels of forage use; (5) 
monitoring and adjustment procedures; (6) watering and 
handling practices in high livestock concentration areas; 
and (7) range improvements (springs, wells, catchments, 
pipelines, troughs, fences, etc.). The details for each al- 
lotment will be developed during the Allotment Manage- 
ment Plan process in the framework of the guidelines 
detailed here. 

During preparation of this Plan, conflicting resource 
recommendations by specialists on specific issues were 
resolved by management decisions (Appendix XIll to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980). The decisions, sum- 
marized below, and the forage allocations which were 
made, are according to the public interest and with due 
consideration of the needs of all range users. 

Turnout dates for sheep and cattle on ephemeral for- 
age within highly crucial tortoise habitat will be deter- 
mined by consultation with allotment operator, area range 
conservationist, area wildlife biologist, and county agricul- 
tural extension agent. Turnout dates will be based on the 
emergence of tortoise in habitat and availability of a 
minimum of 350 pounds per acre dry weight ephemeral 
forage. Adequate lead time will be made by this consulta- 
tion to allow the rancher to arrange necessary livestock 
and transportation to coincide with the turnout date. 

Grazing will be restricted to one pass by sheep in highly 
crucial tortoise habitat. Concentration areas for livestock 
will be designated, such as watering sites and sheep 
bedding areas. Allotment Management Plans (AMPs) will 
be developed to ensure comparable habitat protection in 
both cattle and sheep allotments. 

When bighorn sheep and livestock conflicts are iden- 
tified, Allotment Management Plans (AMPs) will be devel- 
oped with the specific objective of maintaining or improv- 
ing bighorn numbers. 

Since riparian areas are very important in desert 
ecosystems, they will be either fenced (where appropriate 
and legally possible), with adequate water being piped out 
for livestock use, or used by livestock in a way that en- 
sures that proper use levels of forage are not exceeded 
and that natural and cultural resource values are pro- 
tected. Riparian areas will be considered as important 
areas for monitoring. The design for management of 
these areas will be specified in the AMPs and Habitat 


Management Pians (HMPs). A more detailed considera- 
tion of these areas appears in the Vegetation Element. 


Additional Information 


(1) The range condition rating is used as a considera- 
tion for establishing stocking rates on poor and fair condi- 
tion range so as to promote more rapid recovery toward 
the production potential (Appendix XIII to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980). 

(2) Wild horse and burro management plans are 
treated more specifically in the Wild Horse and Burro 
Element. 

(3) The methods used for allocating forage to wild 
horses and burros in grazing allotments are discussed in 
Appendix XIill to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 

(4) Vegetation production and allocation data for uses 
in addition to livestock grazing inside and outside of graz- 
ing allotments are discussed briefly in the Vegetation 
Element. 

(5) Preference use refers to the preference authoriza- 
tion specified on current permits and leases for perennial 
and ephemeral/perennial allotments, as defined. Ephem- 
eral use is an approximation of the use that is occurring 
currently on ephemeral allotments as determined by av- 
eraging the licensed use over the last five years. Existing 
use is either or both preference and ephemeral. Actual 
use information implies more precision and is generally 
unavailable. See page 73, explanatory notes, on Table 6. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
ASSUMPTIONS 


The following assumptions were made in preparation of 
the Livestock Grazing Element. 


Livestock Stocking Rates 


As stated further in the element, carrying capacity, de- 
termined by survey methods, only serves as a starting 
point. It is assumed that the estimates are accurate and 
that livestock operators will follow their licensed use. It is 
also assumed that the licensed use will not result in over- 
use of the vegetation, except in concentration areas such 
as watering troughs, bedding grounds, or holding areas. 
When monitoring studies on key areas show over 50 per- 
cent use of key perennial species, appropriate adjust- 
ments will be made to bring the use within carrying ca- 
pacity. 


AMP Implementation 


It is assumed that all AMPs will be implemented within 
five years of the AMP approval. It is also assumed that 
AMPs will incorporate, and operate under, the manage- 
ment prescriptions resulting from the resolution of other 
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resource conflicts. Again, monitoring studies would be 
used to evaluate the effectiveness of livestock manage- 
ment in maintaining the concepts of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield. 


Range Improvements 


Development of range improvements will follow the 
standards and guidelines set forth in the BLM Manual 
and/or policy. This would insure projects are technically 
feasible and environmentally sound. 

Since exact numbers and locations of projects are not 
known at this time, a site-specific environmental assess- 
ment would be done prior to project layout and construc- 
tion. The assessment would address the project's impact 
on Wilderness Study Areas, visual resource manage- 
ment, listed threatened or endangered plant and animal 
species, wildlife, vegetation, cultural resources and Na- 
tive American values and socio-economic factors. 


DECISIONS 


The grazing decisions will be implemented in the follow- 
ing manner: 

(1) A Rangeland Program Summary (RPS) will be pre- 
pared and used to summarize preliminary decisions made 
and schedule of actions to be taken. If reductions are 
required, there will be continuous consultation with af- 
fected ranchers and other concerned members of the 
public. A special effort will be made to mitigate the effects 
of these decisions on any livestock operator whose opera- 
tion will suffer major detriment. 

(it should be noted that the Draft Final Decisions on 
grazing which appear on page 39 and subsequent pages 
in Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan, October 1980, are 
draft conflict resolutions; the final decisions will be in- 
cluded and incorporated within the RPS, discussed be- 
low. These final decisions will be based upon public 
comment received on the Proposed Plan, plus recognition 
of institutional and legal constraints raised during the 
comment period. Among these were the presence of pri- 
vate control of water and private lands present in several 
of the riparian areas.) 

(2) During the determination of forage within the allot- 
ments where bighorn sheep occur, vegetation areas 
within the Critical Bighorn Sheep Habitat boundary were 
deleted from consideration for livestock allocation. During 
the development of individual Allotment Management 
Plans, the exclusion of these areas from allotments will be 
addressed. 

(3) The proposed livestock grazing decisions will be 
issued to the appropriate livestock operators within one 
year following the effective date of this Plan. The pro- 
posed decision will allow 15 days after delivery for the 
operator to protest it. All decisions will become final and 
become effective the following grazing season. Some re- 
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ductions may be implemented over a five-year period, 
depending on severity of the reduction. 

(4) If protests are received, the authorized officer will 
review the decision in light of the comments received and 
then will issue the final decision. The final decision will 
allow 30 days in which the operator can appeal the deci- 
sion. If an appeal is received, it will be handled in accord- 
ance with current regulations (43 CFR 4.470). 


ALLOTMENT MANAGEMENT PLANS 


Allotment Management Plans (AMPs) will be devel- 
oped following the decision process on a priority basis 
within each resource area (Appendix XIII to the Proposed 
Pian, October 1980). Allotment Management Plans will be 
formulated based upon analysis of data contained in the 
Plan, case files, and public contact. The management 
objectives of the Plan, in conjunction with specific re- 
source objectives, will be applied to identify the objectives 
of the AMPs. All AMPs will be written within five years 
after adoption of the Plan. All AMPs will be implemented 
on a priority basis within five years after their develop- 
ment, assuming adequate funding (Table 6). 


MONITORING 


The studies will be employed to fulfill monitoring re- 
quirements whenever possible. When BLM studies are 
not appropriate, a thorough description of the study tech- 
nique will be maintained in the allotment file. The allot- 
ment file will also contain a schedule for reading each 
study contained within the allotment. Comparison of data 
between AMPs will be used when similar conditions exist. 

Key areas to be monitored will be specified in the AMP. 
Monitoring will be conducted jointly by BLM and the 
Operator. Based upon the results of monitoring studies, 
livestock grazing use may be adjusted upward or 
downward and/or the grazing management system 
modified to meet the objectives of the AMP. 

If data become available which demonstrate the 
ephemeral turnout requirements of 200 or 350 pounds are 
not meeting the objectives of this Plan, then upward or 
downward adjustments will be made. 

Monitoring studies include: 

(1) Large-scale aerial photo transects (1:1000): Evolu- 
tion of composition, cover, and general trend. 

(2) Trend and utilization plots: Analysis of trend of veg- 
etation condition, cover, composition, and reproduction. 

(3) Livestock grazing exclosures: Vegetation compari- 
son areas. 

(4) Actual-use data (use supervision): Recorded actual 
livestock use. 

(5) Field transects: Vegetation cover and composition. 

(6) Rain gauge: Precipitation measurements. 

(7) Production plots for annuals: Determination of 
yearly annual plant production. 


For further details regarding monitoring refer to Appen- 
dix XIII to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 


CONSULTATION PROCESS 


Consultation with Federal, State, and local government 
agencies and organizations; private organizations; and 
individuals (with primary emphasis on lessees, permit- 
tees, landowners, and advisory boards) will be continued 
through the implementation and monitoring phases of this 
Plan. 

Special attention to this process will be given during the 
decision process, development of the Rangeland Pro- 
gram Summary (RPS), AMP implementation, and devel- 
opment of monitoring systems (Appendix XIII to the Pro- 
posed Plan, Consultation Process, October 1980). 


STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 


A stewardship program will be implemented. This pro- 
gram will be coordinated with the Grazing District Advi- 
sory Board and organized under the District Multiple-Use 
Advisory Council (MUAC). As grazing management is- 
sues are discussed, the MUAC will bring together in- 
terested agencies, groups, researchers and operators, 
and it will recommend on application of various manage- 
ment techniques and grazing systems. 

The concept of a desert-wide stewardship program was 
endorsed by the Desert Advisory Committee and includes 
interest groups, agencies, and the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

The stewardship program is essential as part of the 
wildlife conflict-resolution process to focus both research 
and data gathering on the complex ecological interrela- 
tionships among resource uses in the CDCA. Little is re- 
ally Known about competition between wildlife and live- 
stock and how it can best be mitigated or managed. The 
California Desert presents a unique environment in which 
to develop intensive grazing management systems. A 
stewardship program will serve as the focal point for dis- 
cussing systems and processes to enhance vegetation in 
the CDCA, to assist in monitoring and evaluating prog- 
ress, and to provide incentives to operators to undertake 
new grazing management techniques. 

While the primary focus of this program is in the context 
of livestock/wildlife/vegetation interrelationships, nothing 
herein shall be considered as limiting the role of the 
MUAC or stewardship program in considering only these 
resources. The program may address and recommend 
mitigations or enhancements of all resources in their rela- 
tionship to livestock grazing. 


LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


In general, livestock grazing, at appropriate stocking 
levels, is compatible with maintaining wilderness suitabil- 
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ity. Many areas in the CDCA, having a long history of 
livestock use, were classified as WSAs during the wilder- 
ness inventory, indicating that such areas still retained 
their wilderness qualities. 

In essence, use and maintenance of range im- 
provements may continue and new range improvements 
may be installed and maintained as long as the activities 
and structures do not impair the area's wilderness suitabil- 
ity. This would be determined during the environmental 
analysis process prior to project work. 

Also, grazing uses that are new or different from those 
existing on October 21, 1976, must not impair wilderness 
suitability (refer to Addendum B to this document, “Ex- 
cerpts from Interim Management Policy and Guidelines 
for Lands Under Wilderness Review’’). 

Proposed allotments may not become established as 
allotments prior to Congressional designation of wilder- 
ness in the CDCA. (See discussion under New Proposed 
Allotments, above, in this element.) 
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In the following table (“Planned Livestock Grazing 
Management’), livestock grazing allotments are grouped 
into two range types: (1) Existing Perennial, Ephemeral/ 
Perennial, and Ephemeral; and (2) Proposed 
Ephemeral/Perennial and Perennial. For each of these 
range types proposed grazing management practices are 
provided. 

The following notes will assist in the interpretation of 
information presented in Table 6. 

A. Map Number—Allotments are located and identified 
on element map by this number. (This number is also 
identical to the Draft and Proposed Plan for easy 
cross-reference. 

B. Grazing Allotment Name—Allotments grouped into 
the range type prevalent on that allotment. This group- 
ing allows like management practices to be easily de- 
scribed. See definition of range types in element. 

C. Allotment Public Acreage —Determined by compari- 
son of case-file records, Landsat Imagery digitized, 
and/or USGS topographic map examination. Adminis- 
trative responsibilities of livestock grazing on Naval 
Weapons Center included. 

D. Rangeland Condition—Rating—Ranking based on 
plant cover and species composition relative to the 
presumed potential ‘‘climax’ for area. See element 
discussion. 

Factor—These affect condition by changing plant 
composition, reducing cover, and/or reducing vigor. 
These factors are: 

= Unauthorized use and/or high historical use. 

= Uncontrolled or unmanaged burro and/or wild 

horse populations. 

= Off-road vehicles and/or recreationist. 

Minerals. 

Military Land Disturbance. 
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E. Current Use —Preference Use—In essence these are 
the existing livestock allocations. This was the base 
level of use that could be authorized yearly to the live- 
stock operator. Existing preference could have in- 
cluded both perennial and ephemeral production. (Re- 
fer to discussion in Element.) 

Ephemeral Use—(Based on 5-year average) — 

Ephemeral authorizations for existing use are shown 

by 5-year average because of yearly fluctuation. 

a. These allotments reclassified ephemeral/perennial 
from perennial for better management. Preference 
use has had an ephemeral component, but it can- 
not be distinguished from perennial in method of 
allocation. See Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan 
(October, 1980). 

b. These allotments reclassified ephemeral/perennial 
from ephemeral because of a significant percent- 
age of perennial forage in allotment. No existing 
preference allocation. See Appendix XIlil to the 
Proposed Plan (October 1980). 

c. This allotment reclassified from ephemeral/ 
perennial to ephemeral because of predominant 
ephemeral forage. See Appendix XIiil to the Pro- 
posed Plan (October 1980). 

d. This allotment reclassified from ephemeral/ 
perennial to ephemeral to reduce impacts on 
wildlife resources. This reclassification done by 
management decision. See Appendix XIill to the 
Proposed Plan (October 1980). 

F. Carrying Capacity —Has been determined by consid- 
eration of all surveys conducted on allotment, includ- 
ing June 1980 remote-sensing (Landsat) and large- 
scale photo transect information. Carrying capacity on 
public lands, no consideration of private or exchange 
of use. See element text and Appendix XIII to the Pro- 
posed Plan (October 1980). 

G. Adjustment for Condition Class Improvement— 
Perennial and ephemeral/perennial allotments have a 
portion of the carrying capacity not allocated for con- 
sumption to allow an improvement of condition class. 
Ephemeral condition improvement considerations 
made in Allotment Management Plan. See element 
text and Appendix Xill to the Proposed Plan (October 
1980). 

H. Bighorn Sheep Renewable Forage Allocation/Deer 
Renewable Forage Allocation —Estimated population 
needs of deer and double the estimated populations of 
the bighorn sheep have been considered. Both of 
these allocations of livestock forage carrying capacity 
represent only the forage for which livestock and 
wildlife compete for the same species in the same lo- 
cations. The remainder of wildlife forage needs is 
available from plant species not utilized by livestock 
and in regions of the allotment inaccessible to live- 
stock grazing. No allocation made on proposed allot- 
ments because boundary adjustments have been 
made to eliminate any conflicts. See element text and 
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Appendix XIII to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 
Burro Allocation—Wild Horse Allocation —Allocation 
of livestock forage to burros and wild horses made on 
public land where their range includes all or portions of 
grazing allotments. Entire forage needs of burros and 
wild horses derived from public lands, with no alloca- 
tion from private lands they may range on. See ele- 
ment text and Appendix XIil to the Proposed Plan (Oc- 
tober 1980). 
. Livestock Forage Allocation—After allocation to pre- 
vious needs has been satisfied from total carrying ca- 
pacity, the remainder is considered for livestock. 
Where the remainder is greater than current prefer- 
ence use, then present use is maintained until monitor- 
ing shows low utilization and a demand for more 
AUMs. If the remainder is lower than current prefer- 
ence, then allotment preference will be reduced until 
monitoring demonstrates more AUMs available. See 
element text and Appendix XIill to the Proposed Plan, 
(October 1980). 
. Special AMP Provisions—These provisions have 
been designed to eliminate livestock conflicts with 
wildlife. Proposed allotment boundaries have been ad- 
justed to alleviate conflicts with wildlife. See element 
text and Appendix XIll to the Proposed Plan, (October 
1980). 
a. Special wildlife objectives: 

A-1 Specific bighorn sheep objectives. 

A-2 Specific desert tortoise objectives for highly 

crucial habitat. 
A-3 Specific desert tortoise objectives for crucial 
habitat. 


b. Riparian area protection improvements. 

c. Special monitoring requirements (e.g., exclosures, 
utilization checks, etc.). 

d. ACEC protection practices. 

e. Season-of-use consideration. 


L. AMP Implementation Priorities —Were based on other 
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resource values, range condition, percentage of public 
land, and opportunities for mitigation of adverse im- 
pacts on livestock operation. Consideration given to 
the number of allotments in resource area and com- 
parison between allotments in the same resource 
area. See element text and Appendix XIll to the Pro- 
posed Plan (October 1980) for more details. 


High —Prepare and implement activity plan as 
soon as possible. 

Medium —Prepare and implement activity plan as 
soon as all high-priority allotments are 
completed. 

Low —Prepare and implement activity plan as 


soon as all medium-priority allotments are 
completed. 

a. Gold Valley Allotment already has an Allotment 
Management Plan. Monitoring has demonstrated 
an increase of AUMs is available because of low 
utilization. 

b. These allotments are portions of Nevada allot- 
ments already managed under an Allotment Man- 
agement Plan administered by that State. 

c. Coordination with Las Vegas, Nevada, BLM District 
Office needed during preparation of AMP. 

d. Possible rare and endangered plant species lo- 
cated in allotment. 
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Chapter 3 


RECREATION ELEMENT 


The California Desert attracts millions of visitors annually 
to its wide spectrum of recreational opportunities. Its diverse 
landscapes create a variety of physical and psychological set- 
tings which provide a ‘‘desert experience’’ of natural beauty, 
solitude, and freedom from the structure and regulations of 
the urban areas of southern California, where 85 percent of 
these visitors live. 

With expanded leisure time and growing affluence of 
southern Californians, conflicts have arisen between those 
who use vehicles as a means of access and those who operate 
vehicles as a recreational activity. Access can be for a variety 
of purposes, including economic pursuits and for recreation 
such as hunting and rockhounding. In addition, recre- 
ationists compete for space with other resource users. While 
strongly advocating that recreational facilities and regula- 
tions remain minimal, desert recreationists increasingly de- 
mand the protection of the natural and cultural values which 
ar€ essential to most desert recreation. Scenic values are 
often cited by the public as the Desert’s most important re- 
source. 

The California Desert is already important as a reservoir of 
open space and as a place for outdoor recreation. While the 
BLM as an agency is not readily known, lands managed by 
the Bureau are especially significant to recreationists. The 
public lands will become increasingly important since they 
are closer to urban centers than most other recreation areas, 
such as Death Valley, and offer a wider variety of recreation 
experience. 

A substantial increase in demand for facilities and serv- 
ices, especially educational and interpretive programs, will 
occur primarily because of increased population growth in 
southern Caftfornia. Other factors include: 

(1) An emerging awareness of desert resources and val- 
ues, 

(2) Saturation of other outdoor recreation areas in south- 
ern California, 

(3) Energy shortages and economic stresses which will 
cause more people to come to the relatively close Desert and 
stay longer, and 

(4) Technological innovation in recreational equipment 
which will influence user trends and consequently the de- 
mand for various resources. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

THE RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
SPECTRUM 
Open Space Area 
Recreation Activities 
Nature Study and Resource-Oriented Recreation 
Education and Research 
Wilderness Opportunities 
Motorized-Vehicle Play 
Organized Competitive Vehicle Events 
ACCESS 


VISUAL RESOURCE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

VISITOR SERVICES PROGRAM 
Visitor Information 
Visitor Protection and Assistance 

VISITOR FACILITIES 

IMPLEMENTATION 

PRIORITY TASKS 

MONITORING 

LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM 
MANAGEMENT 


GOALS 


The goals of the Recreation Element are to: 

(1) Provide a wide range of opportunities within re- 
source capabilities for engaging in recreational activities 
for all desert users. 

(2) Provide recreational management and facilities 
consistent with sound visitor and resource protection 
practices, with emphasis on conserving desert resources 
that have special scenic, historic, scientific, or recre- 
ational values. 

(3) Protect desert users and minimize conflicts among 
recreationists and between recreationists and users of 
other desert resources. 

(4) Enhance the enjoyment of the recreation experi-. 
ence and aid resource protection by increasing under- 
standing and knowledge of the California Desert's re- 
sources and uses. Pursue this goal through public 
involvement in volunteer efforts, interpretation and 
environmental education programs, community outreach 
efforts, and other programs. 

(5) Monitor and evaluate visitor use and preferences 
and adjust Bureau programs to meet changing needs 
where appropriate. 

(6) Provide for off-road-vehicle recreation use where 
appropriate in conformance with FLPMA, Section 601, — 
and Executive Orders 11644 and 11989. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITY SPECTRUM 


The Desert provides the resources necessary for a va- 
riety of recreational experiences. The Bureau is commit- 
ted to providing opportunities for the visitor to obtain var- 
ious types of outdoor recreational experiences and be- 
nefits dependent upon a combination of (1) the kind of 
activity desired, (2) the physical or locational setting, and 
(3) the level of experiences (psychological and/or physio- 
logical). The planning tool used to consider these oppor- 
tunities is called the Recreational Opportunity Spectrum 
and is outlined in Appendix V to the Proposed Plan (Octo- 
ber 1980). 

As addressed here, various recreational opportunities 
are considered in groups along a continuum of opportuni- 
ties ranging from intensive motorized-vehicle-oriented ac- 
tivities at one end to resource-oriented activities at the 
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other. These activity groupings have been developed 
primarily for planning purposes and may address either 
specific types of activities or general recreational con- 
cerns. Area recreation opportunity maps are being pre- 
pared and will be distributed to the public through the 
California Desert District Office's visitor services program. 


Open-Space Areas 


The Desert provides outstanding opportunities for ac- 
tivities such as soaring, target shooting, hang gliding, 
model rocket and airplane flying, and land sailing. Open 
space, particularly that available on dry lakebeds, is a 
basic requirement for these activities. 

Superior and Ilvanpah Dry Lakes have been specifically 
designated for nonmotorized open-space recreational ac- 
tivities. (See also Table 8 in the Motorized Vehicle Ele- 
ment). 


Recreation Activities 


The California Desert’s diversity of natural values pro- 
vides a myriad of things for people to do in pursuing their 
recreational interests. 

There is a wealth of geological areas to lure the rock- 
hound and the hobby prospector. Hunters find the Desert 
a challenge for game species from quail to mule deer. 

Sightseers, painters, and photographers have long 
known the recreational delights of spectacular spring 
wildflower displays and year-round birdwatching, as well 
as just “poking around” and soaking up the desert atmos- 
phere. 

Regardless of the methods available to participate in 
the desert recreation, provision to ensure that these op- 
portunities will continue must be a constant concern of 
both management and desert users. 

Where significant demand exists for recreation use im- 
mediately adjacent to desert communities, BLM will man- 
age public lands to assist in meeting that demand. 


Nature Study and Resource-Oriented Recreation 


The emphasis of this opportunity is on the natural envi- 
ronment, as there is, to many, a close correlation between 
environmental quality and the quality of the recreational 
experience. Many activities, such as sightseeing, camp- 
ing, and hiking, depend on an unspoiled natural setting for 
a rewarding experience. Public lands will be managed 
according to their specific multiple-use class designation 
to provide for a wide range of natural resource recre- 
ational opportunities. 

Construction has been completed (in 1980) on 70 miles 
of the 160 miles of the Pacific Crest National Scenic Trail 
which traverses BLM-managed lands. Survey and con- 
struction activities are continuing on the remaining sec- 
tions. A management plan is being completed for the en- 
tire BLM portion of the trail. 
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Recreation 


The Bureau is also proposing portions of the 139-mile 
Old Mojave Road and Butterfield Stage Route as a Na- 
tional Historic Trail. Portions of the road, which extend 
from the Colorado River to San Bernardino, are open to 
motorized-vehicle travel. The proposal is presently in the 
second phase of study. 

In response to public comment urging the inclusion of a 
Desert Trail in the National Trails System, the Bureau will 
reconsider the Desert Trail concept and work toward its 
implementation if its feasibility appears positive. 

Recreation Activity Management Plans will consider 
connector trails from urban cengers to trail systems in the 
CDCA. 


Education and Research 


Scientific research and education on public lands, while 
not recreation in a strict sense, account for a quarterof a 
million visitor-use days annually. 

Many college, university, and pre-college classes visit 
the Desert for educational purposes. A number of special 
areas have been set aside for in-depth study of desert 
ecology and the effect of human use on desert resources. 
Still other research areas are devoted to the study of rare 
or endangered plants and wildlife species. Many of the 
studies and research findings are incorporated into the 
Bureau's evaluation of its management programs and en- 
vironmental studies and assessments. Some new areas 
will be established. All will be incorporated into BLM’s 
On-going monitoring systems. 


Wilderness Opportunities 


Opportunities for solitude and primitive or unconfined 
forms of recreation are provided in the Desert. The 
Bureau has assured the public of opportunities for quality 
wilderness experiences by proposing wilderness areas 
which will protect many features unique to the desert and 
which will provide protection for a variety of ecosystems. 
(See Wilderness Element for specific information.) 


Motorized-Vehicle Play 


Motorized-vehicle play open areas are designated for the 
enjoyment and challenge of the vehicle operator. They 
posses a variety of terrain types, surface textures, and 
grade variations. Selections were based on the following 
considerations and criteria: 

(1) Traditional, intense motorized-vehicle use has 
been recorded in the area. 

(2) Boundaries of the area are easily recognizable in 
order to manage the activity. 

(3) Soil characteristics are acceptable for such use. 

(4) Sensitive and significant plants and wildlife are not 
present or can be avoided, or adverse impacts on them 
mitigated. 

(5) Cultural and Native American resources can be 
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avoided or adverse impacts on them mitigated. 

(6) Land-use patterns, access, and private and other 
public ownership conflicts can be resolved. 

Recreation Activity Management Plans will be devel- 
oped for each vehicle play open area. 

The BLM is also currently working with the State of 
California Parks and Recreation Department personnel to 
provide a variety of motorized-vehicle use opportunities 
and facilities through the State Off-Highway Vehicle Grant 
Fund. The primary thrust of this program is to make areas 
Suitable for motorized-vehicle recreation available to the 
public. Use of the State OHV funds in the CDCA will be 
consistent with the objectives of this element and of the 
multiple-use guidelines of the Plan. 


Organized Competitive Vehicle Events 


Organized competitive events will be allowed in 
Multiple-Use Class M and | areas and may be permitted to 
cross some Multiple-Use Class L areas on “approved ve- 
hicle routes of travel’ (see Motorized Vehicle Access 
Element and Part 6, Appendix V to the Proposed Plan, 
October 1980). The Plan provides for long-distance, 
point-to-point events in the CDCA by delineating three 
competitive recreation routes (see Motorized Vehicle Ac- 
cess map). These three routes—Johnson Valley to 
Parker, Parker’ 400," and Stoddard Valley to Johnson 
Valley—reflect a combination of: (1) completion of en- 
vironmental assessments, (2) minimal environmental im- 
pact resulting from past events, (3) variety of competitive 
challenge, and (4) previous usage. These routes are es- 
tablished exclusively for permitted competitive recreation 
use and are not for access or casual recreation unless 
specifically “approved” in later actions. Permits issued for 
the use of these routes will include stipulations consistent 
with the classes through which they pass. All competitive 
events will require permits and appropriate resource, 
safety, and management stipulations. 

This management provision of events in Class L will 
allow for an appropriate number of events by carefully 
controlling, but not foreclosing, access across sensitive 
areas. Criteria for race events are contained in the 
multiple-use class guidelines. Because of potentially sen- 
sitive resources in Multiple-Use Class L areas, race 
routes through these areas must comply with the follow- 
ing additional requirements: 

(1) All courses will remain on routes of travel that 
have been “approved” for motorized-vehicle use in Class 
L, except for the three routes named above. 

(2) Pit and spectator areas will not be allowed. 
(Check points will be allowed for crews only.) 

(3) Fragile and/or significant areas will be avoided. 

(4) The BLM will require the event sponsors to miti- 
gate potential negative impacts and may require rehabili- 
tation where feasible. 

(5) All racecourses are temporary and may not be 
used on a continual basis pending specific resource 


studies. (See Appendix V to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980, for further clarification.) 
(6) Long-term adverse impacts will not be allowed. 
(7) Event participants may have to traverse Class L 
under controlled (yellow flag) conditions (e.g., no passing, 
timed speeds, maintained roads) as appropriate for re- 
source protection and public safety. 
(8) Length (mileage) of the event passing through 
Class L will be a key factor in determining use. 
(9) Width of the course will be the minimum practica- 
ble for resource protection and public safety. 
(10) All other alternative routes have been considered. 
All criteria are in addition to those required by 43 CFR 


8372 and BLM’Manual 6260. 

Until such time as “approved routes of travel’ can be 
identified in Class L, the passage of vehicles under permit 
for a competitive event will be confined to paved or main- 
tained roads. For purposes of the Plan, the term “main- 
tained road” will be defined as “regularly or frequently 
maintained by continuous use (e.g., passage of vehicles) 
or machine maintenance.” Final determination of regular 
or frequent maintenance will be by the California Desert 
District Manager. 


ACCESS 


To engage in most desert recreational activities outside 
of open areas, visitors must use motorized vehicles and 
usually travel on some previously used or marked 
motorized-vehicle route. Understandably, vehicle access 
is among the most important recreation issues in the 
Desert. A primary consideration of the recreation pro- 
gram, therefore, is to ensure that access routes neces- 
sary for recreation enjoyment are provided. Specific route 
identification, as outlined in the Motorized-Vehicle Access 
Element, will be initiated upon adoption of this Plan. 


VISUAL RESOURCES MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The CDCA has a superb variety of scenic values. The 
public considers these scenic values a significant re- 
source. The Bureau recognizes these values as a defina- 
ble resource and an important recreation experience. 
These visual resources will receive consideration in 
Bureau of Land Management resource management de- 
cisions. 

Many management activities involve alteration of the 
natural character of the landscape to some degree, the 
Bureau will take the following actions to effectively man- 
age for these activities: 

(1) The appropriate levels of management, protection, 
and rehabilitation on all public lands in the CDCA will be 
identified, commensurate with visual resource manage- 
ment objectives in the multiple-use class guidelines. 

(2) Proposed activities will be evaluated to determine 
the extent of change created in any given landscape and 
to specify appropriate design or mitigation measures 
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using the Bureau's contrast rating process. 

The contrast rating process is a tool used to determine 
the extent of visual impact that proposed resource man- 
agement activities would create in a landscape. It serves 
as a guide for reducing visual impacts to acceptable 
levels as defined by the visual management objectives 
and multiple-use class guidelines. 


VISITOR SERVICES PROGRAM 
Visitor Information 


The Bureau recognizes the public’s desire to easily ob- 
tain high-quality and correct information about the CDCA. 
The public's willingness to participate in BLM manage- 
ment decisions and their implementation is also apparent. 
Four basic components of visitor information are dis- 
cussed below. 


Environmental Awareness Program 


Interpretation and environmental education programs 
will be employed throughout the Desert. Interpretation is 
defined as “creating understanding and awareness of the 
environment in the minds of on-site visitors.” Environmen- 
tal education is a more formal approach designed to meet 
the needs of schools and other institutions and organiza- 
tions. These programs will focus upon providing practical 
and interesting information that will enhance desert rec- 
reational experiences. Where appropriate, BLM visitor 
services personnel will provide scheduled and informal 
programs on topics varying from discussion and expiora- 
tion of natural areas to safe vehicle operation in 
motorized-vehicle play open areas. 


Outreach Program 


The Bureau will establish a public affairs information 
Office in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The office will 
provide information about the Desert to the public on a 
closer, more rapid basis than either District, State, or 
other field offices. Information on the CDCA will also be 
supplied through other agencies. 

The feasibility of a cooperative effort with other re- 


source agencies, both State and Federal, is being investi- - 


gated. 
Volunteer Program 


Individuals and various citizens’ groups will be asked to 
identify specific land-management activities in which they 
would like to participate. The BLM will identify projects 
and sites which could be appropriate for volunteer efforts 
for development, improvement, or maintenance. Legisla- 
tion authorizing a volunteer program for BLM is pending in 
Congress—more details on use of volunteers are in- 
cluded in the Implementation section of this document. 


Recreation 


Maps and Brochures 

A series of maps and brochures will be developed for 
the Desert, ranging from general maps and theme 
brochures to suitable brochures and access maps for 
specific areas. 


Visitor Protection and Assistance 


Through regularly scheduled patrols, BLM Rangers and 


other visitor services personnel will provide the following 


services to aid the public in safe and enjoyable desert 
recreation. These services will generally be provided on 
the ground. 

Information—Visitor services personnel will provide 
maps, brochures, and other information about the Desert 
to the public. 

Vehicle Assistance — Visitor services personnel will as- 
sist desert users with vehicle problems. (Services will be 
limited to minimum needed to gain access to “regular” 
services.) 

Emergency Medical Assistance — Visitor services per- 
sonnel will respond to visitor medical emergencies and 
will provide immediate assistance. (All visitor services 
personnel will be trained as Emergency Medical Techni- 
cians.) 

Search and Rescue —Visitor services personnel will 
respond to initial search and rescue situations and direct 
operations until relieved by a Sheriff. (Under California 
law, County Sheriffs have the responsibility for search 
and rescue operations.) Further assistance will be pro- 
vided at the request of the Sheriff. 

Enforcement —Visitor services personnel will be re- 
sponsible for obtaining compliance with Federal laws and 
regulations. In doing so, they will obtain assistance as 
necessary from other personnel or local law enforcement 
officers. The BLM Rangers are delegated Federal law 
enforcement officers. Visitor services personnel may also 
be responsible for insuring compliance with stipulations 
associated with various use permits. 

Posting Signs —Posting signs is necessary in some 
areas. The Plan establishes various types of resource 
designations and sign posting will be provided to promote 
visitor use of the various areas consistent with manage- 
ment objectives. Regulatory signs will be kept to a 
minimum; most signs will be informational and directional. 
Standardized letter ind symbol signs will notify visitors of 
recreational and interpretive sites throughout the CDCA. 


VISITOR FACILITIES 


As previously cited, most desert recreationists desire a 
minimum of facilities and such facilities will be kept to a 
minimum in the Desert. Due to limiting environmental 
conditions, visitor safety, resource protection, require- 
ments of certain recreation activities, and the trend toward 
fewer but longer visits in economy vehicles which are not 
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self-contained, some facility development may be neces- 
sary. 

Campgrounds, trailheads, parking loops, and visitor in- 
formation kiosks are examples of visitor facilities which 
may be developed. The location, type, and extent of facil- 
ity development will be determined in Recreation Activity 
Management Plans, which will be developed for specific 
geographic regions of the CDCA, using the Plan as a 
management framework. These will be developed with 
Oublic participation. 

Detailed resource studies (on-site investigations) will 
be conducted as an integral part of each specific site 
development plan to assure compatibility of resource val- 
ues and facility development. Special attention will be 
given to avoidance of impacts on riparian areas. Facility 
development and recreational use will be allowed in these 
areas only if the quality and quantity of the wetland areas 
are not impacted. : 

Specific consideration will be given to developing 
facilities to accommodate the elderly and the handi- 
capped. Consideration will include interpretive facilities 
and services for all of the senses. 

Development of facilities by BLM will be closely coordi- 
nated with local, State, and other Federal agencies, In- 
dian reservations, and private land owners. Care will be 
taken not to duplicate or interfere with other facility 
suppliers. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
PRIORITY TASKS 


With adoption of this Plan the various guidelines out- 
lined above are immediately effective. The planned ac- 
tions will be implemented primarily through the Recrea- 
tion Activity Management Plan and Site Plan processes. 

‘A public outdoor-recreation interagency coordinating 
group, composed of representatives from local gov- 
ernments within the CDCA and from State and Federal 
agencies, will be formed to insure communications with all 
concermed public agencies within the CDCA for efficient 
and responsive management of the recreation resources. 

In conjunction with the interagency group, public input 
will be encouraged to determine specific actions to be 
intiated in a given fiscal year. This will assist BLM in de- 
veloping a priority action plan which will guide visitor 
management activities. $ 

Site-specific planning and management activity can be 
expected to occur first within areas containing sensitive 
and/or unique resources. Wilderness Study Areas will re- 
ceive priority attention as suitability determinations are 
finalized. 

An environmental awareness prospectus for guiding 
the development of visitor information material and 
facilities wal be prepared by each Resource Area within 
the CDCA. 


MONITORING 


Monitoring will be conducted to assure that recreational 
needs are being met and to gauge impacts of recreation 
on resources. Visitor safety, resource protection, and pro- 
vision of high-quality recreational experiences are equally 
important. 

Periodic surveys will be conducted to determine 
changes in attitudes, preferences, and desires among all 
user types. 

Visitor-use flights will continue to determine amount 
and fluctuations of use. Approximately seven to 10 flights 
will be conducted annually. 

Additionally, traffic counters will be placed on the 
ground in high-intensity use areas (e.g., Campgrounds, 
open areas) to collect additional data on recreational use. 

In all Class L areas, washes which have an approved 
route of access, ‘open’ dunes and lakebeds, and 
ACECs, recreation use will be continuously monitored to 
identify impacts resulting from increased recreation-use 
encroachment on natural, cultural, or scenic values. An 
example of such an area is Central Algodones Dunes. 

There will be a continuous effort made to evaluate the 
progress of the Environmental Awareness Program, with 
monitoring of such factors as: (1) the rate and type of 
requests from the public for services; (2) the amount of 
public involvement in the decision-making process; 
(3) regular assessment of the rate of cumulative environ- 
mental impacts related to recreation activities; and (4) the 
extent to which people voluntarily conform to the various 
rules and regulations that apply to desert recreation. 


LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


Motorized-vehicle play areas will not be constrained by 
the Interim Management Policy which protects land under 
wilderness review (WSA). None of these motorized- 
vehicle areas overlap lands under wilderness review. 
However, competitive events outside open areas could be 
limited by interim management. 

Developed facilities for recreation are to be added in- 
crementally and for the most part would be temporary, 
unobtrusive, and primitive in nature; the interim manage- 
ment is not expected to conflict with the recreation-facility 
development program. 

While the final status of WSAs is being considered by 
Congress, the visual resources of lands located within 
Wilderness Study Areas will be managed in accordance 
with Multiple-Use Class L guidelines. Following Congres- 
sional action on the wilderness status of each WSA, those 
designated as wilderness will be subject to Multiple-Use 
Class C guidelines, while those not designated will be- 
come subject to the visual resource guidelines specified 
under the appropriate multiple-use designation. 
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Other than those who are simply crossing it, most desert 
users travel some of the time on its network of maintained 
gravel and dirt roads, ways, trails, and accessible desert 
washes. There are many of these ‘‘routes of travel’’ in the 
CDCA. 

According to one study, the CDCA has 15,000 miles of 
paved and maintained roads, 21,000 miles of unmaintained 
dirt roads, and 7,000 miles of vehicle-accessible washes. 
However, these routes are not evenly distributed, and desert 
topography and vegetation do not prevent, and even encour- 
age, cross-country travel in motorized vehicles. Desert soils 
and vegetation retain the marks of this kind of travel for 
many years, except in a few places where occasional rains, 
windstorms, and flash floods erase them. Thus, one vehicle 
traveling cross-country can create a new route of travel. The 
proliferation of roads and trails in the CDCA has resulted in 
a serious problem in many areas and provides the most diffi- 
cult management issue for BLM and the public. 

Many of the Desert’s loveliest and most fragile resources 
can only be enjoyed by use of vehicle access routes, but these 
resources are quickly destroyed if vehicles travel everywhere. 
Most people who go to the Desert revel in its spaciousness 
and the feeling of solitude and freedom it provides. However, 
growing numbers of vehicles and expansion of this network 
of roads and trails damage this solitude, and heavy-handed 
regulations to control this traffic would certainly affect the 
sense of freedom. 

The question of managing access to the Desert is especially 
sensitive because it is confused with the use of vehicles for 
play as well as for gaining access—dunebuggies, motorcycles, 
and some four-wheel-drive vehicles classified by some under 
the general heading of ‘‘ORVs.’’ Public comments make it 
clear that motorized-vehicle access and off-highway vehicle 
play need to be clearly separated and managed differently. 

While the Bureau is responsible for vehicle use on public 
lands, much of the control of vehicle travel in the Desert will 
be the responsibility of the user, whether the goal is recre- 
ational or commercial. The Bureau of Land Management 
does not and will not have the funds or staff to oversee vehicle 
use throughout the Desert at all times. Therefore, rules for 
vehicle use must be fair, understandable, easy to follow, and 
reasonable if they are to be publicly accepted. Only commit- 
ment by the public, the owners of these lands, will insure 
success of rules and guidelines. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS 

APPLICATIONS OF ‘“‘LIMITED’’ DESIGNATION 

STOPPING AND PARKING 

ACCESS ON WASHES, DUNES, AND DRY LAKES 
IMPLEMENTATION 

PRIORITIES 

DESIGNATION PROCESS 

ON-THE-GROUND IMPLEMENTATION 


Motorized-Vehicle Access 


DESIGNATION REVISIONS 

VEHICLE ACCESS PENDING IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF DESIGNATION 

MONITORING 

ENFORCEMENT, COMPLIANCE, AND COOP- 

» ERATION 

LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGE- 

MENT 


GOALS 


The goal of the Motorized-Vehicle Access Element is to 
provide a system and set of rules governing access to the 
CDCA by motor vehicles. Specific objectives included 
are: 

(1) To avoid or minimize damage or degradation of the 
natural, cultural, and aesthetic values of the Desert; 

(2) To provide a reasonable network of “routes of 
travel” which meets the needs of desert users, including 
commercial users and BLM’s “neighbors,” the private 
landowners and other public-land-managing agencies in 
the CDCA; 

(3) To reduce to the greatest possible degree conflicts 
among desert users; 

(4) To provide an element that is understandable, easy 
to follow, acceptable, and supported and encouraged by 
most desert users; 

(5) To implement and manage these programs effi- 
ciently, economically, and cooperatively; and 

(6) To provide for “appropriate” use of off-road recre- 
ational vehicles as directed by FLPMA and in conform- 
ance with Executive Orders 11644 and 11989. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


The goals of the element will be accomplished by estab- 
lishing rules for managing motorized-vehicle access on 
public lands, designating areas for appropriate vehicle 
access, and implementing designations and monitoring 
programs. 


VEHICLE DESIGNATIONS 


In accordance with legislation and policy, all public land 
in the California Desert is designated “open,” “closed,” or 
“limited” for vehicle use. | 
_ These designations are made on the basis of multiple- 
use classes with certain site-specific designations and 
exceptions as set forth in this element. 

Laws, executive orders, policies, and regulations which 
cover motorized-vehicie use on public lands are de- 
scribed in detail in Appendix VI to the Proposed Plan 
(October 1980). 

The vehicle-access designation and their locations in 
the CDCA are established by the Plan as follows: 
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Open 


Vehicles may travel anywhere within the area. This will 
apply to (1) those lands in Class | specifically designated 
“open” for vehicle travel, as shown on Map 10; and (2) 
certain sand dunes and dry lakebeds as listed in Table 8. 


Closed 


No vehicle travel is allowed. This will apply to: (1) all 
wilderness areas when established by Congress unless 
exempted; (2) land in ACECs where provided for in the 
management plan for that ACEC; (3) certain sand dunes 
and dry lakebeds as listed in Table 8, and areas listed in 
Table 9 which were closed under the Interim Critical Man- 
agement Plan (ICMP) (1973) and will remain so. 

Note: Although the Motorized-Vehicle Access map 
(Map 10) shows all of Class C as “closed,” these areas 
are currently managed under “approved routes of travel’ 
until such time as Congress acts on the wilderness rec- 
ommendations. They are shown on the map to illustrate 
what areas would be “closed” to vehicle access if Con- 
gress designates these areas as wilderness. Portions of 
these areas which are listed as “closed” in Tables 8 and 9 
of this element are closed now. 


Limited 


Vehicle access will be on “routes of travel” in accord- 
ance with the rules for each multiple-use class or Special 
Area as outlined in this element. This will apply to: (1) all 
lands iri Classes L and M, with differences explained be- 
low; (2) any land in Class | that is not specifically desig- 
nated “open”; (3) land in Class C prior to its establishment 
as wilderness by Congress; and (4) land in ACECs and 
Special Areas in accordance with the area's management 
plan. 


APPLICATION OF ‘‘LIMITED’’? DESIGNATION 


“Limited” designated vehicle access means that 
motorized-vehicle access is only allowed on certain 
“routes of travel,” which include roads, ways, trails, and 
washes. Seasonal closures, speed limits, etc., may be 
applied (see Appendix VI to the Proposed Plan, October 
1980). Designated vehicle access as it applies to Class L 
and Class M is as follows: 

In Class L only those “routes of travel” that are specif- 
ically “approved” may be used by motor vehicles. Identifi- 
cation of these “approved” routes will be done by maps 
and signs. In recognition of the sensitivity of Class L 
areas, ‘approved’ routes of access will be carefully cho- 
sen. However, these may include washes and other non- 
maintained access routes. This will also apply to Class C 
prior to wilderness established by Congress and to 
ACECs where motorized-vehicle access is allowed in the 
management plan. 


In Class M existing “routes of travel’ may be used for 
motorized vehicle access, except those that are specif- 
ically identified as “closed.” “Existing routes of travel” is 
defined as all routes established before December 31, 
1978 (the date of full aerial photo coverage of the CDCA). 
This will also apply to any areas in Class | not designated 
as “open.” 

Both Class M and Class L routes will require immediate 
initiation of identification and/or mapping. Class M areas 
may be subject to proliferation of roads, ways, or trails 
either intentionally or unintentionally. This will necessitate 
rapid means of identifying the existing network of routes, 
monitoring use to see if impacts increase, and action to 
further limit or designate routes if this proliferation occurs. 


STOPPING AND PARKING 


Stopping and parking and/or vehicular camping along 
“routes of travel’ will be limited to within 100 feet of the 
route. In some locations, specific parking or stopping 
areas may be signed “open” or “closed” to protect fragile 
or sensitive resource values adjacent to the route or to 
provide a safe place to stop. The intent of this policy is to 
curtail the uncontrolled widening and/or extension of ac- 
cess routes by vehicles stopping or parking along the 
route. 


ACCESS ON WASHES, SAND DUNES, AND DRY 
LAKES P 


Washes 


Vehicle access using desert washes will be governed 
by the designation for the area in which the wash is lo- 
cated. In areas designated “closed,” vehicle access in 
desert washes will be prohibited. In areas designated 
“open, vehicle access in desert washes will be permit- 
ted. In all “limited” areas, vehicle use in desert washes 
will be restricted to ‘existing’ (Class M) or “approved” 
(Class L) vehicle routes of travel. In addition, washes as 
access routes may have some type of travel limitation, 
e.g., speed limits, seasonal closure, etc., imposed to pro- 
tect the resource values found in or along the wash. 


Sand Dunes and Dry Lakes 


Because of the unique geography of these areas, 
“routes of travel” cannot be readily delineated. Therefore, 
significant sand dunes and dry lakes within the California 
Desert are designated either “open” or “closed” to ve- 
hicular travel regardless of the multiple-use class in which 
the dune system or dry lake is located. The management 
objective for each dune system or dry lake will dictate the 
area's vehicle-use designation. Special monitoring re- 
quirements will be needed to protect the resource values 
in these areas, which are listed in Table 8. 
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TABLE 8 


Designated Vehicle Access for Significant Dry Lakes and 
Sand Dunes in the CDCA 


a 


Motor 
Vehicle 
Dry Lakes Class Access 
1. Salt Dry Lake L Closed 
2. Mesquite Dry Lake M Closed 
3. lvanpah Dry Lake L Closed" 
4. Silurian Dry Lake | Open 
5. Superior Dry Lake L Closed' 
6. Harper Dry Lake L Closed 
7. El Mirage Dry Lake | Open 
8. Soggy Dry Lake | Open 
9. Melville Dry Lake | Open 
10. Means Dry Lake | Open 
11. Soda Dry Lake L Closed 
12. Ford Dry Lake M Open 
13. Panamint Dry Lake 
(south of Hwy. 190) L Open 
14. Panamint Dry Lake L Closed 
15. Silver Dry Lake L Closed? 
16. Coyote Dry Lake M Closed 
Sand Dunes 
1. Eureka Dunes C Closed 
2. Saline Dunes L Closed 
3. Panamint Dunes C Closed 
4. Dumont Dunes Open 
5. Kelso Dunes C Closed 
6. Cadiz Dunes L Closed 
7. Imperial/Algodones/Dunes C Closed 
L Open 
| Open 
8. Rice Valley Dunes M Open 
9. Olancha Dunes M Open 


‘Open to non-motorized vehicles access (see Recreation Element). 


2Except by permit. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
PRIORITIES 


Priority for on-the-ground implementation of vehicle 
designations will be established based on the following 
considerations, in order of priority: 

(1) Due to the sensitivity of the inventoried resource 
values, highest priority will be given to Multiple-Use Class 
C (WSA) and L areas and ACECs and Special Areas 
which are currently experiencing vehicle use inconsistent 
with the management objectives. 

(2) Priority will be given to marking the boundaries of 
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those open areas in Class | where high potential for con- 
fusion over boundaries exists and the boundaries of the 
military reservations. 

(3) Vehicle-access designation will be implemented in 
Multiple-Use Class M areas which are currently experi- 
encing vehicle use inconsistent with the management ob- 
jectives. 

(4) Vehicle-access designations will be implemented in 
Multiple-Use Class C and L areas in which there is little 
intensive vehicle use. 

(5) Vehicle-access designations will be implemented in 
the remainder of Multiple-Use Class M areas and 
Multiple-Use Class | areas. 


DESIGNATION PROCESS 


Approval of the Plan constitutes the designation of all 
public lands in the CDCA. All “open” and “closed” areas 
identified on the Motorized-Vehicle Access Element map 
(Map 10) are designated and appropriate documentation 
actions are being initiated. (See Access and Routes of 
Travel Pending Implementation, below.) 


ACCESS AND ROUTES OF TRAVEL PENDING 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Since 1973 BLM has managed access and recreation 
and recreation-vehicle use under the Interim Critical 
Management Program (ICMP). An integral part of that 
program was the release of a series of 22 maps covering 
the entire COCA. These maps illustrate the ICMP des- 
ignations, through the use of a color code, and a network 
of access routes compiled from existing maps, public in- 
put, and field review. These maps show access in far 
greater detail than the small-scale desertwide map which 
simply showed designations. 

With approval of the Desert Plan, the new designations 
have become effective. There are, however, major 
changes in designations from the ICMP, and BLM will not 
immediately be able to get on-the-ground signing or road 
approvals. For this reason, BLM will continue to use at 
least parts of the ICMP maps as they relate to access 
routes. These routes will apply in areas of Classes |, M, 
and L, which are not “open,” “closed,” or “preliminarily 
recommended (suitable or nonsuitable) wilderness 
areas.” The color-coded designations on the ICMP maps 
will not apply. 

For displaying vehicle-access areas, routes, and play 
areas on maps distributed to the public, a “zoning” sys- 
tem will be used. The designations will be based on the 
multiple-use classes in the Plan. They are as follows: 


Zone A—Open 


Vehicles may travel anywhere within the area. This will 
apply to: (1) areas specifically designated Class | ‘‘open,” 
and (2) certain sand dunes and dry lakebeds. 
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Zone B—Limited Vehicular Access 


Interim “existing routes of travel,” based on the existing 
ICMP, will be used only until specific “routes of travel” can 
be identified. “Routes of travel” in this zone will be limited 
to the “existing routes of travel” as identified in the Interim 
Critical Management Plan on a temporary basis. In ap- 
proximately two years, the permanent routes of travel in 
Zone B will be identified either as “approved” (Multiple- 
Use Class L) or “existing” (Multiple-Use Classes M and }), 
and these interim maps will be revised. 


Zone C—Closed to Vehicular Access 


No vehicle travel is allowed. This will apply to: (1) some 
land in ACECs where provided for in the ACEC Manage- 
ment Plan, (2) certain sand dunes and dry lakebeds and 
washes, (3) areas designated as “closed” on the list 
which follows in this section, and (4) wilderness areas 
when established by Congress unless exempted. 

As on-the-ground implementation of the Plan is com- 
pleted (by signing or other means) vehicle routes may be 
added or subtracted from this network in accordance with 
the procedures contained elsewhere in this element. 
Legitimate access needs not represented on the maps 
will be added on a case-by-case basis. 

Areas in Classes | and M which are “open” or “limited 
to existing routes of travel” have become effective with 
approval of the Plan. 

In Class C areas, vehicle use will occur as if the areas 
were Class L until such time as the area formally be- 
comes wilderness, except in those cases where vehicle 
use could impair wilderness characteristics. 

In lands under wilderness review, vehicle use will be 
managed in accordance with the underlying class and 
ICMP access routes, except for Class C, although the 
WSA Interim Management Policy regarding nonimpair- 
ment will apply. Several areas closed for access under 
the ICMP are proposed for continued closure or are pre- 
liminarily recommended as wilderness or restricted under 
ACEC Management Plans. Implementation may or may 
not involve boundary adjustments. To avoid a redes- 
ignation process and also to avoid misunderstanding in 
interpretation of the Plan maps, the areas listed in Table 
9, designated as “closed” under the ICMP, will remain 
closed under the Plan regardless of underlying class, un- 
less modified by subsequent implementing action. 

In addition, the following areas which have been closed 
under interim actions, or are closed by virtue of nonwil- 
derness protection items in this Plan, are: 


Desert Tortoise Natural Area 
Darwin Falls 

Fossil Falls 

Mecca Hills (NW half) 
Squaw Spring 


rOr sr 
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TABLE 9 


Areas Designated “Closed” Under ICMP 
Which Remain Closed Under Desert Plan 


Multiple- 
ICMP Use 

Number Area Name Class 
1 Eureka Dunes C 
2 North Saline Valley C 
6a Owens Peak C 
6b E! Paso Mountain C 
17 Amargosa Canyon L 
22 Clark Mountain L 
24 Kelso Dunes C 
33 Whipple Mountains c 
34 Turtle Mountains C 
43 Desert Lily L 
51 Orocopia Mountains C 
57 San Sebastian Marsh L 
62a West and SW Areas of Davies Valley 

(In-Ko-Pah Mountains) C 
63 Crucifixion Thorn L 
64 Area Between Pinto Wash and 

international Boundary L 
66 Imperial Sand Dunes north 

of State Route 78 C 


ON-THE-GROUND IMPLEMENTATION 


The vehicle-management designations ‘open,’ 
“closed,” and ‘limited’ are commensurate with the 
multiple-use class management objectives for each area. 
While vehicle-access designations generally follow 
multiple-use class boundaries, there are several cases 
where the area's vehicle designation may be either more 
restrictive or less restrictive than that of the surrounding 
multiple-use class. Examples include ACECs, Special 
Areas, sand dunes, and dry lakes. Designated vehicle 
access as it generally will be applied is described below 
and will be referred to the District Multiple Use Advisory 
Council for review and advice. 


Multiple-Use Class I 


Generally three types of vehicular access needs fall 
into this multiple-use class: (1) access for motorized- 
recreation-vehicle play open areas, (2) access for inten- 
sive mining, and (3) access for intensive energy devel- 
opment. Public lands in Multiple-Use Class | will be either 
“open” or ‘‘limited to existing routes of travel.’ Vehicle use 
in open areas is restricted by the operating regulations 
and vehicle standards set forth in 43 CFR 8431 and 8343. 
“Open” area designations are effective with Plan ap- 
proval. Other designations will be completed by 1987. 


Motorized-recreation-vehicle play open areas will be 
signed and identified on maps for public distribution. Mili- 
tary land boundaries adjacent to motorized-vehicle play 
open areas will be signed, and maps will be noted, “De- 
partment of Defense Installation, NOT OPEN TO PUBLIC 
ACCESS.” (See Recreation Element and Appendix V to 
the Proposed Plan, October 1980, for complete discus- 
sion of recreation-vehicle “play areas.’’) 

In motorized-vehicle play open areas that abut private 
lands, BLM will provide information which will encourage 
recreationists to avoid unauthorized use. Signs and 
brochures will be used, as well as on-site personnel, 
trailers staffed with personnel during heavy-use periods, 
or the placement of permanent kiosks. 


Multiple-Use Class M 


Implementation of “existing routes of travel” will involve 
preparing a series of maps based on the aerial photos. 
These maps will be published and distributed. By basing 
the identified vehicle routes on the aerial photo coverage, 
continued proliferation of vehicle routes can be clearly 
documented and corrective action taken. 

Maps will be produced and distributed as soon as pos- 
sible after approval of the Plan and within two years of 
Plan approval. On-the-ground signing, primarily of 
“closed” areas, will be completed by December 1987. 
Wherever possible, natural and/or physical barriers will be 
used to close area routes rather than a multitude of signs. 


Multiple-Use Class L 


Access in Multiple-Use Class L is designated as “‘lim- 
ited to approved routes of travel.’ Actual on-the-ground 
route designation for Class L will be completed within two 
years after approval of this Plan. Public participation will 
be a part of the “route approval” decision process. 

In Multiple-Use Class L areas, vehicle access is limited 
to only those routes “approved” and marked as vehicle 
access routes. Routes not “approved” for vehicle access 
in most instances will be obliterated, barricaded, signed, 
or shown “closed” on maps. “Approved” routes will be 
signed or otherwise marked or mapped so that those 
routes of travel which are clearly open will be readily iden- 
tifiable. 


Route Designation Factors—Multiple-Use Class L 


Decisions on approval of vehicle routes for Class L will 
be based on an analysis of each situation, using the fol- 
lowing decision criteria: 

(1) Is the route new or existing? 

(2) Does the route provide access for resource use or 

enjoyment? 

(3) Are there alternate access opportunities? 

(4) Does the route cause considerable adverse im- 
pacts? 
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(5) Are there alternate access routes which do not 
Cause considerable adverse impacts? 


Multiple-Use Class C 


All public lands in Multiple-Use Class C are recom- 
mended as suitable for wilderness (see Wilderness Ele- 
ment). Congressionally designated wilderness areas are, 
by law, closed to motorized-vehicle. Accordingly, as Con- 
gress acts and designates these or any other areas as 
wilderness, the public lands will be designated “closed” to 
vehicle use unless exempted. On-the-ground implemen- 
tation will involve boundary signing and maps. 

Vehicle use on lands preliminarily recommended as 
Suitable for wilderness, but not yet designated by Con- 
gress as wilderness, will be managed as “limited to ap- 
proved routes of travel,” commensurate with Multiple-Use 
Class L (see Wilderness Element). Limitations on vehicle 
access are necessary to protect wilderness values as well 
as other significant resources. 

Any vehicle access routes within the suitable WSA will 
be analyzed in management pian preparations. 


DESIGNATION REVISIONS 


Decisions on vehicle route designation are intended to 
meet present access needs as well as to protect sensitive 
resource values. Future access requirements will neces- 
sitate amendments to insure the management objectives 
are being realized. For mining operations, additional ac- 
cess needs will be considered in accordance with the 
Bureau’s Exploration and Mining —Wilderness Review 
Program regulations (43 CFR 3802) and Surface Man- 
agement of Public Lands Under the U.S. Mining Laws 
(43 CFR 3809). Access needs for other uses, such as 
roads to private lands, grazing developments, or com- 
munication sites, will be reviewed on an individual basis 
under the authority outlined in Title V of FLPMA. Each 
proposal will be evaluated for environmental effects and 
subjected to public review and comment. As present ac- 
cess needs become obsolete or as considerable adverse 
impacts are identified through the monitoring program, 
these designations will be revised. 


MONITORING 


A major component of the vehicle-access designation 
process is the monitoring of impacts resulting from these 
designations. The analysis of impacts and reassessment 
of management decisions is an integral part of the 
Bureau's response to the legislative mandate. 

The primary objectives of the motorized-vehicle access 
monitoring program are to: 

(1) Identify and document when unacceptable levels 
and kinds of impacts occur on natural, cultural, and his- 
toric values. 
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(2) Identify when impacts will preclude corrective or 
rehabilitative actions. 

(3) Identify the type of vehicle equipment and/or re- 
lated use which is causing, or likely to cause, impacts. 

(4) Provide the information necessary to make im- 
mediate and long-range decisions on the use or prohibi- 
tion of vehicles on designated or existing access routes. 

Recommendations of monitoring efforts must be spe- 
cific to each individual area, taking into consideration 
such issues as access needs, use levels, user conflicts, 
and impacts on resources. Monitoring efforts may vary. 
Monitoring techniques include field observations, remote 
sensing, ground photographs, and environmental study 
plots. 

Options to designate or close specific travel routes 
within Class M areas and the continual updating of vehicle 
designations in Class L areas will be available to the 
manager. These options will be invoked when monitoring 
reveals that Plan objectives are not being met because of 
identified adverse effects resulting from vehicle travel. 


ENFORCEMENT, COMPLIANCE, AND 
COOPERATION 


Enforcement of these vehicle designations will rely 
heavily on indirect, cooperative actions, such as voluntary 
compliance, peer pressure, public information brochures 
and maps, educational/awareness programs, and access 
route signing. Access-designation planning will be done in 
close coordination with desert users so that all legitimate 
access needs can be incorporated into the designation. In 
sensitive areas or where these compliance methods are 
not successful, other methods will be employed. These 
methods include emergency closures, special access 
permits, issuance of right-of-way easements, or further 
restriction of the route(s) in question to provide additional 
use limitations (season of use, limitations on the number 
of types of vehicles permitted, speed limits, etc.). Direct 
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law enforcement, either by contractual agreement with 
local law enforcement agencies, or by Bureau Desert 
Rangers and/or visitor services specialists, will be a last- 
resort option. 

Vehicle access needs will be a high-priority project in 
the implementation of volunteer service projects. Tasks in 
these projects will include sign placement, obliteration of 
closed routes, and identification of access needs. 


LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


The Interim Management Policy and Guidelines for 
Lands Under Wilderness Review states that no lands will 
be closed to vehicle use solely because they are under 
wilderness review and that, unless use by motorized ve- 
hicles is threatening to impair an area's wilderness suita- 
bility, vehicle use may be permitted on existing ways and 
trails. Vehicle designations may be more restrictive than 
existing vehicle routes if those designations are based on 
identified resource values other than wilderness. While 
wilderness interim management policy normally will pre- 
clude vehicle closures in Multiple-Use Class C areas, clo- 
sures can be made for resource values other than wilder- 
ness. 

Implementation of vehicle-management designations in 
Multiple-Use Classes I, M, and L will use this Interim 
Management Policy except where the access designation 
would be more restrictive. In those cases the more restric- 
tive of either “route approval” or Interim Management Pol- 
icy will prevail. The nonimpairment standard requires that 
the threshold levels for the determination of “considerable 
adverse impacts” will be more stringent for WSAs than 
those for non-WSA areas. 

Route(s) will be appropriately approved to manage the 
type of vehicle impacts creating a threat to wilderness 
Suitability. Monitoring and surveillance of vehicular use in 
WSAs will be a priority in Plan implementation. 
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GEOLOGY, ENERGY AND MINERAL 
(G-E-M) 
RESOURCES ELEMENT 


The CDCA is one of the most diverse geologic regions of 
the United States. Remarkable resources exist within the 
area, including important mineral and energy resources. 
Some of these materials are vitally important in national and 
international economies. 

In addition to the occurrence of energy and mineral re- 
sources which have been or are currently being developed, 
others are known to be present in the CDCA, and still others 
undoubtedly remain to be discovered. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

MAINTENANCE OF THE G-E-M DATA BASE 
Construction and Analysis of the Data Base 
Mineral Economics 
Evaluation of Potential 

PLAN GUIDELINES FOR MINERAL 
EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

IMPLEMENTATION 

ROLES OF BLM 

USER-INITIATED ACTION 

BLM-INITIATED ACTIONS 

LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM 
MANAGE MENT 


GOALS 


The general goals of the G-E-M Resources Element 
are to: 

(1) Involve BLM actively, within the multiple-use man- 
agement framework, with the users of all resources in the 
development and use of techniques to simultaneously 
enhance the productive potential of G-E-M resources and 
the quality of the environment. 

(2) Continue to recognize access to and availability of 
as much public land as possible for mineral exploration 
and development. The widespread availability of land and 
access is a crucial factor in maintaining the outstanding 
productive potential of G-E-M resources. 

(3) Maintain the current data base and analysis of 
G-E-M resources, incorporating new and emerging re- 
sources, and use these data in the regular Plan amend- 
ments. 

In addition, specific objectives of the element are to: 

(1) Continue to recognize ways of access and oppor- 
tunities for exploration and development on public lands 
which are assessed to have potential for critical mineral 
resources, those minerals of national defense im- 
portance, those of which the U.S. imports 50 percent or 
more, and those of which the U.S. is a net exporter. 

(2) Continue to recognize ways of access and oppor- 
tunities for exploration and development on public lands 
which are assessed to have potential for energy mineral 
resources. These are geothermal, oil, gas, uranium, and 
thorium, considered to be paramount priorities both na- 
tionally and within the State of California. 

(3) Continue to recognize ways of access and oppor- 
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tunities for exploration and development on public lands 
which are assessed to have potential for mineral re- 
sources of local and State importance. These are sand 
and gravel, limestone, gypsum, iron, specialty clays, and 
zeolites. (Since this analysis was made in June 1980, 
zeolites have become of national importance.) 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


This element is not a technical report on the G-E-M 
resources of the CDCA. It does contain very brief de- 
scriptions of these resources, their economic importance, 
the potential for energy and minerals and management 
objectives. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE G-E-M DATA BASE 


Although many of the objectives of this element 
are responses to project proposals of mineral exploration 
and development and other related activities, the full ac- 
complishment of the objectives of this element requires 
that the Bureau maintain an accurate and comprehensive 
information base of G-E-M resources in the CDCA. A brief 
discussion of the BLM G-E-M data-base methodology, its 
results, and planned future use follows. 


Construction of the CDCA G-E-M Data Base 


A thorough search and evaluation of the available 
geologic, paleontologic, structural, geochemical, 
geophysical, and mineral data on G-E-M resources in the 
CDCA demonstrated that the quantity and, occasionally, 
the quality, of the data were not satisfactory and that ad- 
ditional data were needed for a minimally adequate data 
base. To accomplish this, a program for the inventory, 
analysis, and evaluation of CDCA G-E-M resources was 
initiated. (Description of this program is provided in Ap- 
pendix XIV to the Proposed Plan, October 1980.) Twelve 
projects done under contract for the BLM supplemented 
the staff's work (the list of contracts and their descriptions 
is contained in Appendix XIV to the Proposed Plan, Octo- 
ber 1980). The final report of each contract is available for 
inspection and/or study by the public in the BLM California 
Desert District Office in Riverside, California. 

To facilitate the analysis and interpretation of the data 
base, the CDCA was subdivided into 92 units based 
primarily on geology and mineral resources and secon- 
darily on planning boundaries. Of these 92 units, 17 are 
within the National Park Service or military areas of juris- 
diction and are not of direct concern to this Plan. The 
remaining 75 units, called G-E-M resources areas (GRA), 
enclose approximately 18.03 million acres of mainly Fed- 
eral land managed by BLM, as well as private and State 
land. The G-E-M data were analyzed first on GRA basis 
and then integrated into a regional overview. The GRA 
reports are BLM administrative reports available in the 
California Desert District G-E-M Resources files. (Details 
on analysis methodology are provided in Appendix XIV to 
the Proposed Plan, October 1980.) 
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Analysis of the geologic data provided an understand- 
ing of the CDCA geologic environment, the geologic and 
paleontologic resources, and the potential for energy and 
mineral resources within these geologic environments. 

some of these resources are known to be significant in 
the CDCA. California is third in the Nation in value of 
mineral production. Excluding oil and gas, the CDCA pro- 
duces 50 percent of the State’s revenue from mineral 
resources (1979 figures). 

Forty-six mineral commodities plus geothermal re- 
sources and carbon dioxide gas are known to exist in the 
CDCA. Of these, 19 are metallic, 18 are non-metallic, and 
nine are saline minerals. 

Six of the 19 minerals of which the U.S. imports 50 
percent or more are known to exist in the CDCA, and four 
of the six are being produced or have been produced in 
the CDCA (based on Bureau of Mines 1979 figures in 
Mineral and Material/A Monthly Survey, May 1980). Ap- 
proximately 15 percent of U.S. talc, 10 percent of its crude 
gypsum, and 5 percent of its iron are produced in the 
CDCA. The CDCA also produces the majority of the U.S. 
borates and most of the world's rare earth elements. 

Geothermal resources are associated with young, ac- 
tive areas of concurrent faulting and volcanism. The oil 
and gas potential of the CDCA falls in two categories. One 
is associated with marine Miocene-age sedimentary 
rocks of the Antelope and Imperial Valleys. The other is of 
Paleozoic age and is associated with the “Overthrust 
Belt’ which begins in central Alberta, swings into 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, eastern CDCA, 
swings back into Arizona, and down into Mexico. 


Mineral Economics 


A mineral economic evaluation program was initiated 
as a preliminary study of the areas of major mineral pro- 
duction, reserves, and resources in the CDCA. (Definition 
of these terms is given in Appendix XIV to the Proposed 
Plan, October 1980.) All available data from past and 
present production, reserve, and resource quantities were 
compiled and a dollar value was assigned to each com- 
modity based on the published average price of each 
commodity in Calendar Year 1978 (Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, February 1979). All past production was con- 
verted to 1978 prices to allow for comparison of various 
areas in terms of values. 

Of the 46 known mineral commodities in the CDCA, 25 
were selected for evaluation. Each of these commodities 
is selected on the basis of one or more of the following 
four criteria: (1) the commodity is on the official strategic 
mineral stockpile list; (2) the United States imports 50 
percent or more of this commodity; (3) the United States 
iS a major exporter of the commodity in the international 
marketplace; (4) the commodity is of local or regional 
economic importance to the California or U.S. domestic 
economy. See the CDCA Mineral Economics Map (Map 
11). 
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TABLE 10 


Mineral Commodities of the CDCA 
by Economic Group 


1980 Production 
Status in CDCA 


Group | 
Strategic List 

Copper Dormant 
Lead Dormant 
Molybdenum Dormant 
Silver Active 
Tale Active 
Thorium None 
Tin None 
Tungsten Active 
Zinc Active 

Group Il 

Greater Than 50% Import Dependence 

Gold Active 
Strontium None 

Group Ill 

Major Exports to World Market 

Borates Active 
Kyanite None 
Lithium Dormant 
Rare earths Active 
Soda Ash Active 
Uranium Dormant 

Group IV 

Local and Regional Economic Importance 

Geothermal Active 
Gypsum Active 
lron Active 
Limestone Active 
Oil and Gas None 
Sand and Gravel Active 
Spec. Clay Active 
Zeolite Active 


é 


The total known value of the 25 commodities chosen for 
study is in excess of 213 billion dollars (in 1978 commod- 
ity values). 

These commodities are presented as four groups (See 
Table 10). 

Of the Group | commodities, the major resources are in 
molybdenum, tungsten, and silver. Of the Group Il com- 
modities, strontium is the most abundant of the CDCA. In 
Group Ill, the CDCA is the major source of the western 
world’s supply and mineral reserves of borates, rare 
earths, and soda ash (sodium carbonate). In Group IV 


commodities, the CDCA is producing, and has large ex- 
tractable reserves of, gypsum, limestone, iron ore, zeo- 
lites, sand and gravel, and potential geothermal energy. 
Further details appear in Appendix XIV to the Proposed 
Plan (October 1980). 

The CDCA is a past producer of a wide variety of min- 
eral commodities, is currently producing a substantial 
amount from several locations, and has an excellent po- 
tential for future production of mineral commodities. The 
future importance of energy and minerals from the CDCA 
is expected to increase for at least eight commodities (see 
Appendix XIV to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). Re- 
cent developments in new exploration techniques and 
concepts and in field investigations have revealed the 
existence of several previously unsuspected mineral envi- 
ronments which have resulted in several discoveries of 
economic significance. These are disseminated and 
sedimentary copper deposits, porphyry molybdenum de- 
posits, a possible cobalt zone, uranium deposits, and im- 
portant deposits of zeolite. A more detailed evaluation of 
the mineral economic potential of the CDCA, the method- 
ology, and individual commodity reports is provided in 
Appendix XIV to the Proposed Plan, October 1980. 


Evaluation of Potential 


Using the G-E-M resources mineral data and respec- 
tive analysis and interpretation, each of the 29 GRAs was 
evaluated as to its potential for energy and mineral re- 
sources. A classification scheme which takes into consid- 
eration past and present production, known geologic envi- 
ronment, and importance of the respective commodity 
was used. The classification is included in each GRA re- 
port with the rationale for the classification and a map at 
1:250,000 scale for the respective area. (See Appendix 
XIV to the Proposed Pian, October 1980, for details.) 

As part of a BLM contract, an independent panel of 10 
geologists and mining engineers specializing in ail types 
of energy and mineral resources, and who have consid- 
erable experience in the California Desert, have evalu- 
ated effectively the same data base, but only for a three- 
day period. During this review, they produced maps of the 
CDCA showing classification of the land as to its potential 
for different groups of energy and mineral resources. The 
results of this work were used in BLM's classification. 

The results of the classification of potential for the 29 
GRAs analyzed, which totalled 7.59 million acres, were 
integrated in a CDCA-wide map at 1:250,000 scale show- 
ing potential for locatable and saleable mineral resources. 
For leasable mineral resources the classification of poten- 
tial provided by the U.S. Geological Survey's Conserva- 
tion Division was used (see USGS Admin. Report in Ap- 
pendix XIV to the Proposed Plan, October 1980). How- 
ever, the true potential has not been appraised by the 
Bureau. The energy mineral resources map is a combina- 
tion of geothermal resources, the oil and gas classifica- 
tion, and the classification for uranium from the locatable 
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mineral resources. These maps, at 1:250,000 scale, are 
available for inspection in the California Desert District 
Office in Riverside. | 

The maps presented with this element (located at the 
end of the element narrative) are simplified maps pre- 
pared first at the 1:250,000 scale and then photo- 
graphically reduced. The simplification consisted of first 
consolidating the 11 mineral classes into five classes (for 
locatable minerals) and then, on the original classification 
maps, aggregating in the same way the areas of the re- 
spective classes. The description of the simplified 
classification is provided in Appendix XIV to the Proposed 
Plan (October 1980) and is also shown in the legend of 
each G-E-M resources map at the end of this element 
(Maps 12-15). Summaries of mineral potential in the 
CDCA appear on Tables 11-13. 


Locatable Minerals 


For locatable minerals (Map 12), 7.59 million acres 
were classified. Within these, slightly over 5.9 million 
acres have different levels of potential, while the balance 
of 1.6 million acres was not classified as the potential is as 
yet unknown (shown as Class 5 on the map). As men- 
tioned previously, zeolite minerals, which during our 
classification were considered to be only of local and 
State importance, have since become of national im- 
portance. 


Leasable Minerals 


For leasable minerals (Map 13), aS was previously 
mentioned, the USGS Conservation Division classifica- 
tion was used. A total of 2.6 million acres are considered 
to have different levels of potential for sodium and potas- 
sium minerals, 2.4 million acres are considered to have 
some potential for oil and gas, and over 1.67 million acres 
are considered to have potential for geothermal re- 
sources. The 118,720 acres classified as Known Geo- 
thermal Resource Area (KGRA) are included. However, 
the oil and gas figures include only parts of what may be 
potential within the eastern CDCA area known as the 
Overthrust Belt; the actual potential is not fully evaluated. 


Saleable Minerals 


For saleable minerals (Map 14), which are most impor- 
tant in the CDCA, the BLM staff's survey is very conserva- 
tive due to insufficient data. Nevertheless, over 2.1 million 
acres were Classified as having potential for these re- 
sources. 


Energy Georesources 
A map (15) aggregating the classification for energy 


georesources has been prepared to define areas within - 
the CDCA which may have potential for energy re- 
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TABLE 11 


Distribution of Mineral Potential 
by Land-Use Category 
(all figures in thousands of acres) 


Land Within 
Use Classes‘ 
arks 


LOCATABLE MINERALS 


Class 1" 492.83 
Class 2° 1056.61 
Class 3" 1694.68 
Class 4° 3733.39 
LEASABLE MINERALS 
Sodium Known 0.00 17.82 9.22 190.17 
High 
Potential 199.30 1145.57 996.91 4084.68 
Potassium Known 0.00 0.00 0.00 25.19 
Withdrawn 0.00 30.41 3.38 48.99 
Sodium & Medium 0.00 15.36 4.30 19.66 
Potassium Potential 
Oil & Gas Possible 144.54 903.59 1197.59 3999.32 
Geothermal 
KGRA 8.88 15.56 85.71 190.60 
PGRA 179.71 780.13 516.40 2023.05 
Uranium 198.12 455.07 194.33 : ee 860.94 
SALEABLE MINERALS 212.61 899.35 984.26 102.39 a Se oie 60.87 2259.48 


“May include private or State land. 


"This class includes areas interpreted on the basis of known mineral deposits (and their associated geologic environments) of Category | commodities. Also 
included in this class are present producing mines of any locatable mineral commodity. 


‘This class includes areas containing known mineral deposits with reserves and/or resources of Category |] commodities. Also included are areas with 
known occurrences and, based on geologic, geophysical, and/or geochemical data, inferred occurrences of Category | commodities. 


“This class includes areas interpreted to be favorable for future discovery of locatable mineral deposits. Based on evaluation of geologic, geophysical, 
and/or geochemical data, the interpretation utilizes current geological knowledge and best professional judgment of the investigating team. 


“This class includes areas for which the potential for locatable mineral resources is interpreted on the basis of preliminary evaluation of geologic, mineral 
occurrence, and limited field verification data only. No further analysis has been done. 


., No data collected or analyzed. 
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TABLE 12 


Percent of Lands Classified for 
Mineral Potential by Land-Use Category” 
(all figures in percent) 


Multiple-Use Classes Other 
State Total 
Parks 


Group 


LOCATABLE MINERALS 


Class 1" 1.92 
Class 2° 4.13 
Class 3' 6.63 
Class 4° 14.59 
LEASABLE MINERALS 
Sodium Known 0.75 
High 0.75 
Potential 
Potassium Known 0.10 
Withdrawn 0.08 
Sodium & Medium 0.08 
Potassium Potential 
Oil & Gas Potential 15.64 
Geothermal 
KGRA 0.74 
PGRA 7.90 
Uranium 3.37 
SALEABLE MINERALS 8.84 


“Figures are percentage of total CDCA area: 25,562,000 acres. 


"See footnote b on Table 11. 
“See footnote c on Table 11. 
“See footnote d on Table 11. 
“See footnote e on Table 11. 
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TABLE 13 


Percent of Available Lands Classified for Mineral Potential 
(all figures in percent) 


Land Within 
Multiple-Use Classes 
Group Total of 


Lands Open 
to Mining’ 


LOCATABLE MINERALS 
Class 1° 
Class 2" 
Class 3" 
Class 4' 
LEASEABLE MINERALS 
Sodium Known 
High Potential 
Potassium Known 
Withdrawn 
Sodium & Potassium Medium Potential 
Oil & Gas Potential 
Geothermal 
KGRA 
PGRA 
Uranium 
SALEABLE MINERALS 


“18,607,000 acres available for mineral operations including private lands. 
"6,955,000 acres not open to mineral operations. 

“See footnote b on Table 11. 

‘See footnote c on Table 11. 

“See footnote d on Table 11. 

‘See footnote e on Table 11. 

“See footnote f on Table 11. 
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Total Closed 
to Mineral 
Operations" 


sources. Included in this map are areas with possible oil 
and gas potential, the portion of the Overthrust Belt which 
falls in the CDCA, areas of known and possible geother- 
mal resource potential, areas considered anomalous for 
uranium and thorium on the basis of airborne gamma-ray 
surveys, and point data (occurrences, geochemical sam- 
ples, and water samples) of interest also for uranium and 
thorium. Acreage for uranium was measured to be 
860,940 acres. 


PLAN GUIDELINES FOR MINERAL EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Multiple-Use Class Provisions 


All mineral exploration and mining operations on public 
lands under BLM surface administration in Multiple-Use 
Classes C, L, M, and | will be subject to the Bureau’s 
surface-mining regulations under 43 CFR 3802 and 43 
CFR 3809. Under the 43 CFR 3809 regulations, surface- 
disturbing mining operations will be regulated to prevent 
“undue degradation” of the public lands and to provide 
adequate environmental safeguards in the conducting of 
surface-disturbing operations. The existing 43 CFR 3802 
regulations apply to Wilderness Study Areas and prohibit 
permanent impairment of wilderness suitability. 

Additional consideration will be given to significant 
surface-disturbing operations in Class L and in Areas of 
Critical Environmental Concern (ACEC) where an en- 
vironmental assessment will be prepared on proposed 
operations and 60-day public review period will be utilized 
to provide the interested public adequate time to com- 
ment on the proposed operation. 

The regulations incorporate three distinct levels of op- 
erations. Two of the levels require varying degrees of 
information to be submitted to the Bureau, but at all three 
levels unnecessary or undue degradation must be pre- 
vented and reclamation must be completed. The three 
levels are as follows: 

Casual Use —No Notice or Plan Required —This level 
is designed for part-time miners or weekend prospectors 
who cause only negligible disturbance. Mechanized 
earth-moving equipment and explosives are not allowed 
under casual use. Operators need not contact the 
Bureau. 

Surface Disturbance of Less than 5 Acres—Notice 
Required —When operators propose to conduct explora- 
tion or mining activities which cause surface disturbance 
of five acres or less per year (except on special-category 
lands), they must only submit a written letter or “Notice” to 
the Bureau 15 days prior to starting operations. The 
Notice must describe the operations and their location 
and must contain a statement that the lands will be re- 
claimed to the standards spelled out in these regulations. 
No approval or bonding is required, but the Bureau may 
request a meeting with the operator when road construc- 
tion exceeds a certain level. This consultation is designed 
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to select the best possible location for access to the area 
of operations. Further, the 15 days is designed to give the 
Bureau adequate time to inform the operator about other 
resource values that may be in the area and those which, 
if possible, should be avoided. The operator must notify 
the Bureau when reclamation is complete so that an in- 
spection can be made of the reclaimed area by the 
Bureau. 

Disturbance of More than 5 Acres Due to Mining in 
Special Areas —Plan of Operations Required —A plan of 
operations must be submitted if surface disturbance ex- 
ceeds five acres per year, or if the operations are pro- 
posed in: 

—California Desert Conservation Area 

—Wild and Scenic River Areas 

—Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 

—National Wilderness Preservation System 

—Off-road-vehicle “closures” or “limited” areas 

—Areas withdrawn from mining where valid existing 

rights are being exercised. 
The Plan must describe the entire operation, including 
equipment, location of access, support facilities, drill sites 
(to the extent possible), measures to prevent unneces- 
sary or undue degradation, and reclamation of the land 
involved. 

Under these regulations, lands affected by all opera- 
tions, whether casual use, under a Notice, or under a plan 
of operation, shall be reclaimed as required by these regu- 
lations (43 CFR 3809.1-1). In the California Desert Con- 
servation Area, only two levels of operations are currently 
authorized. These are casual use and operations con- 
ducted under an approved plan of operations. The Notice 
procedures currently do not apply to the CDCA. It is the 
Bureau's intention to request of the Secretary that the 
Notice procedures be implemented in Classes M and I, as 
mining operations in these classes are compatible uses 
and do not need to be as closely regulated as in Classes L 
and C. The reclamation requirements of these regulations 
are given in 43 CFR 3809.1-3(d) and are stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Access routes shall be planned for only the 
minimum width needed for operations and shall follow 
natural contours, where practicable to minimize cut and 
fill. 

(2) All tailings, dumps, deleterious materials or sub- 
stances, and other waste produced by the operations 
shall be disposed of so as to prevent unnecessary or 
undue degradation and in accordance with applicable 
Federal and State laws. 

(3) At the earliest feasible time, the operator shall re- 
claim the area disturbed, except to the extent necessary 
to preserve evidence of mineralization, by taking reason- 
able measures to prevent or control on-site and off-site 
damage of the federal lands. 

“(4) Reclamation shall include, but shall not be limited 
to: 


“(i 


Saving of topsoil for final application after re- 
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shaping of disturbed areas have [sic] been completed; 

“(il) Measures to control erosion, landslides, and 
water runoff; 

“(ii) Measures to isolate, remove, or control toxic 
materials; 

“(iv) Reshaping the area disturbed, application of 
the topsoil, and revegetation of disturbed areas, where 
reasonably practicable; and 

“(v) Rehabilitation of fisheries and wildlife habitat. 
“(5) When reclamation of the disturbed area has been 

completed, except to the extent necessary to preserve 
evidence of mineralization, the authorized officer shall be 
notified so that an inspection of the area can be made. 

‘(e) Operations conducted pursuant to this subpart are 
subject to monitoring by the authorized officer to ensure 
that operators are conducting operations in a manner 
which will not cause unnecessary or undue degradation. 

“(f) Failure of the operator to complete reclamation to 
the standards described in this subpart may cause the 
operator to be subject to a notice of noncompliance as 
described at §3809.3-2 of this Part.” 

A plan of operation currently must be filed in the CDCA 
if the operator exceeds the activity level under the 
casual-use provisions. The requirements of a plan of op- 
erations are given in 43 CFR 3809.1-5 and are as follows: 

“(a) A plan of operations must be filed in the District 
Office of the Bureau of Land Management having jurisdic- 
tion over the federal lands in which the claim(s) or project 
area is located. 

“(b) No special form its required for filing a plan. 

“(c) The plan shall include: 

“(1) The name and mailing address of the operator 
(and claimant if not the operator). Any change of operator 
or change in the mailing address shall be promptly re- 
ported to the authorized officer; 

“(2) A map, preferably a topographic map, or sketch 
showing existing and/or proposed routes of access, air- 
craft landing areas, or other means of access, and size of 
each area where surface disturbance will occur; 

(3) When applicable, the name of the mining claim(s) 
and mining claim serial numbers assigned to the mining 
claim(s) recorded pursuant to subpart 3833 of this title; 

(4) Information sufficient to describe or identify the 
type of operations proposed, how they will be conducted, 
and the period during which the proposed activity will take 
place; 

(5) Measures to be taken to prevent unnecessary or 
undue degradation and measures to reclaim disturbed 
areas resulting from the proposed operations, including 
the standards listed in $3809. 1-3(d) of this Part. Where an 
operator advises the authorized officer that he/she does 
not have the necessary technical resources to develop 
such measures the authorized officer will assist the 
operator in developing such measures. If an operator 
submits reclamation measures, the authorized officer will 
ensure the operator's plan is sufficient to prevent unnec- 
essary or undue degradation. All reclamation measures 


developed by the operator, or by the authorized officer in 
conjunction with the operator, shall become a part of the 
plan of operations; 

(6) Measures to be taken during extended periods of 
nonoperation to maintain the area in a safe and clean 
manner and to reclaim the land to avoid erosion and other 
adverse impacts. If not filed at the time of plan submittal, 
this information shall be filed with the authorized officer 
whenever the operator anticipates a period of nonopera- 
tion.” 

Any expansion of a grandfather operation that exceeds 
the ‘manner and degree” clause of 43 CFR 3802 is sub- 
ject to these regulations. 

An environmental analysis (EA) is required to be com- 
pleted on each plan of operation submitted. The EA will 
focus only on the proposed operation and the mitigation 
requirements necessary to prevent unnecessary or undue 
degradation of the area of operations. Site-specific inven- 
tories are required and, if necessary, Section 7 consulta- 
tion procedures for rare, threatened, or endangered 
species; and Section 106 compliance procedures for cul- 
tural resources will be followed. With the possible excep- 
tion of receiving a jeopardy opinion from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service on federally listed species, no mining op- 
eration under these regulations may be denied unless a 
proven case of noncompliance with these regulations is 
demonstrated. 

Bonding of a plan of operations ts discretionary and is 
based on the actual cost of reclamation, on a per-acre 
basis. Cases of operator noncompliance will be handled 
in Federal District Court as a civil proceeding with the 
operator liable for actual damages for his noncompliance 
and subject to a probable enjoinment of his activities until 
he has corrected his activities and brought them back into 
compliance. 

Mineral leasing in Multiple-Use Class L will be subject 
to an EIS procedure if the “significance” criterion is ex- 
ceeded, unless exempted by the Department of the In- 
terior's guidance on categorical exclusions under NEPA 
(Federal Register, vol. 46, no. 15, p. 7492-7496, Jan. 23, 
1981). All other leasing activities in Classes L, M, and | 
will be processed in accordance with the Bureau's exist- 
ing EA process as provided for in 40 CFR 1500 and 43 
CFR 3100, 3200, and 3500. 

Mineral material sales in Classes L, M, and | will be 
processed under 43 CFR 23 and 3600. In addition, in 
Class L, only existing extraction areas can be used. If a 
new extraction area in Class L larger than 5 acres is re- 
quired, then it will be handled as a programmatic EIS 
covering the entire area of potential extraction, not one 
specific site. The EIS procedures would follow the ‘tier- 
ing’ procedures specified in 40 CFR 1508.28. 


Special Provisions for Salton Sea 


While the area surroundiing the Salton Sea has been 
excluded from the multiple-use classification (See Map 1, 
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“CDCA Plan,” back cover pocket), due to the sensitive 
nature of the Salton Sea, which is potential habitat for 
some federally listed rare and endangered wildlife 
species, the guidelines for Class L will apply to all mineral 
leasing activities (oil, gas, geothermal, sodium, and 
potash) on public land in and under the Salton Sea. 


State Mining and Reclamation Act of 1975 (SMRA) 


The Bureau's surface management regulations cover- 
ing activities in Wilderness Study Areas (43 CFR 3802) 
and for establishing proper reclamation of the public lands 
(43 CFR 3809) are now final. The 43 CFR 3802 regula- 
tions became effective April 2, 1980, and the 43 CFR 
3809 regulations became effective date on January 1, 
1981. In February 1979, the State Resources Agency and 
the Bureau of Land Management entered into an agree- 
ment to coordinate reclamation activities on mining opera- 
tions on the public lands, but due to the lack of Federal 
authority, the State could not implement its Surface Min- 
ing and Reclamation Act (SMRA) on the public lands in 
California. 

An October 1980 memorandum from the Department of 
the Interior Solicitor’s Office, which analyzed the applica- 
bility of State environmental and reclamation laws to the 
public lands, concluded that under the provisions of the 
General Mining Law of May 10, 1872, Congress had not 
pre-empted the right of a State to regulate mining ac- 
tivities on the public lands, as long as the State laws are 
not inconsistent with Federal laws and regulations. There- 
fore, SMRA does apply to the public lands, including the 
CDCA. 

It is the intention of the Bureau in California to modify its 
existing agreement with the State Resources Agency to 
allow the State of California, through the counties which 
are the lead agencies under SMRA, to jointly administer 
the Bureau’s surface-mining regulations on the public 
lands. The combined Bureau and SMRA requirements, 
whichever are stricter in terms of required mitigation 
measures, will be the requirements that the operator will 
eventually have to meet. It is expected that this transition 
will be completed by the beginning of Fiscal Year 1982 
(October 1, 1981). While the State of California may ad- 
minister much of the permitting process, BLM recognizes 
its responsibility to monitor mining activities and will do so. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
ROLE OF BLM 


The Bureau of Land Management makes lands availa- 
ble for the development of Federal mineral resources, 
consistent with Section 2 of the Mining and Mineral Policy 
Act of 1970, and Section 102(a)(7), (8), and (12) of 
FLPMA. In addition, consistent with the above laws and 
regulations, the Bureau must make certain that reclama- 


Geology-Energy-Minerals 


tion of disturbed lands takes place. The Bureau has a 
further role in that it accepts, analyzes, and refines data 
concerning mineral resources of public lands and, to the 
extent appropriate, makes that data available to the pub- 
lic. 


USER-INITIATED ACTIONS 


Requests such as mining plans and mineral lease ap- 
plications will be processed within the shortest possible 
time. Users will be promptly informed of management de- 
cisions. The BLM will work closely with users to develop 
mutually acceptable plans when conflicts arise. Prompt 
processing of public-demand requests will avoid costly 
delays in possible resource development. 


BLM-INITIATED ACTIONS 


Geology-Energy-Minerals inventories and analyses by 
BLM will be ongoing within the CDCA. If data indicate the 
need, BLM will initiate Plan amendments. 


LIMITATIONS DURING INTERIM MANAGEMENT 


All mineral-exploration and surface-mining operations 
that are not grandfathered under Section 603 of FLPMA 
are subject to the Bureau’s surface-mining mandate that 
all surface-mining and exploration operations conducted 
within a Wilderness Study Area (WSA) must be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not to impair the suitability of 
the area for wilderness. The two main criteria involved are 
the reclamation potential of the disturbed area and how 
the disturbed site affects the WSA as a unit, not on a 
localized basis. 

Specific activities in WSAs are exempt from these re- 
Sstrictions and are specified under 43 CFR 3802.1-2. 

Mining and exploration plans will be required in WSAs 
as specified in 43 CFR 3802.1-1 for the following ac- 
tivities: 

“(a) Any mining operations which involve construction 
of means of access, including bridges, landing areas for 
aircraft, or improving or maintaining such access facilities 
in a way that alters the alignment, width, gradient [sic] 
size, or character of such facilities; 

“(b) Any mining operations which destroy trees 2 or 
more inches in diameter at the base; 

‘(c) Mining operations using tracked vehicles or 
mechanized earth moving equipment, such as bulldozers 
or backhoes; 

“(d) Any operations using motorized vehicles over 
other than ‘open use areas and trails’ as defined in Sub- 
part 6292 of this title, off-road vehicles, unless the use of 
a motorized vehicle can be covered by a temporary use 
permit issued under Subpart 8372 of this title; 

“(e) The construction or placing of any mobile, portable 
or fixed structure on public land for more than 30 days; 
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Chapter 3 


“(f) On mining operations requiring the use of explo- 
Sives; or 

‘(g) Any operation which may cause changes in a 
water course.” 


Any expansion of a grandfathered mining activity that 
falls within the ‘manner and degree” category of 43 CFR 
3802.0-5(j) is exempt from the filing requirements of 
these regulations but may still be regulated under 43 CFR 
3809 to prevent “undue degradation” of the public lands 
as specified in 43 CFR 3809.0—5(k). 

If an area is designated as wilderness by Congress, 
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then mining and exploration provisions appropriate to the 
designation will apply, as outlined by Congress. 

If Congress does not designate a recommended area a 
formal wilderness, the area will revert to another 
multiple-use class (L, M, or 1). All operations in these 
classes will be subject to 43 CFR 3809. 

All mineral leasing and sales activity in WSAs will be 
subject to the BLM’s published Interim Management Pol- 
icy of December 12, 1979 (excerpts of which appear in 
Addendum B to this document). Mineral leases and mate- 
rial sales sites permits may be issued subject to meeting 
the nonimpairment and reclamation suitability criteria. 
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Lead 
LEASEABLE - Energy, Geothermal, Oil and Gas Zinc 


Zn 


SISHOP 
Molybdenum Mo 
Oil and Gas = OG Tin = SN 
© A Good A > 100,000,000 (Ib) 
B Moderate 8 10,000,000 — 100,000,000 
Cc Poor C 1,000,000 — 10,000,000 
D <____ 1,000,000 » 
Geothermal = GT 
A Capable of Power Generation ( ) MWex lron = ‘Fe 
b Good Potential for Power Generation A > 50,000,000 (It) 
ra C Direct Heat Only B 30,000,000 — 50,000,000 
ae D Potential not as yet determined Cc 10,000,000 — 30,000,000 
re D < 10,000,000 
Hd pg LOCATABLE Energy, Uranium, Thorium and Lithium 7 
Tungsten = W 
Uranium 2 A > 10,000,000 (stu) ae 
INDEPENDENCE Lithium = Li B 1,000,000 — 10,000,000 
A > 100,000,000 (st)aKe Cc 100,000 — 1,000,000 
Ag 63 10,000,000 — 100,000,000 D< 100,000 
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Zn D < 1,000,000 MN \A.N NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
4 OFATH ) VALLEY 
% | Thorium = Th Gypsum = GY 
% % A > 100,000,000 (Ib)a« Limestone = LS 
% i B 10,000,000 100,000,000 Sodium Carbonate = NagCO3 
Au-D C 1,000,000 - 10,000,000 A > 1,000,000,000 (st) 
\ @& bi< 1,000,000 B 100,000,000 — 1,000,000,000 
NATIONAL 
YS : Cc 50,000,000 — 100,000,000 
MM BO - a METALLIC MINERALS D < 50,000,000 
/ L-6 Gold = Au Montmorillonite = MM 
= Silver = Ag Bentonite = BN 
MONUMENT ; =\ A> 10,000,000 (oz)* Hectorite = HC 
uc ESis B 1,000,000 10,000,000 Zeolite = ZL 
‘ o |! a C 100,000 - 1,000,000 Borates = BO 
he D< 100,000 Talc = TC 
: = Y Kyanite = KY 
. 0 SsG-C Strontium = Sr 
36 ‘S) s _ BO DA 4 Lands within military bases are withdrawn from 
-% mineral entry This means that all forms of A > 100,000,000 (st) # 
S & mineral exploration and development are B 10,000,000 — 100,000,000 
5 § pronibited: Cc 1,000,000 — 10,000,000 
= D < ____ 1,000,000 
os Rare Earths = RE 
A > 100,000,000 (Ib) 
(v8 B 10,000,000 — 100,000,000 
- Cc 1,000,000 — 10,000,000 
D< 1,000,000 
42744 SAND AND GRAVEL = SG 
A > 10,000,000 (yd) % 
bs 1,000,000 — 10,000,000 
Cc 100,000 — 1,000,000 
D< 100,000 


yd3% = cubic yards 


st% = short ton 
(4 it% = long ton 
bh Ib% = pound 
stu*% = short ton unit 


oz*®/ = ounces 
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Potential For Locatable Minerals 


N 
Mono County 


BISHOP Note: 


Although the definition of these classes may not 
have to be changed in the immediate future, the 


1. This class includes areas interpreted on the basis areas included in one class or another will have to 
of known mineral deposits (and their associated be changed due to two major reasons: 
geologic environments) of Category | commodities. (a) reinterpretation based on additional data 
Also included in this class are present producing and/or on new geologic knowledge; and 
mines of ANY locatable mineral commodity. (b) changes in the categories due to national, 
117° ' as regional, and/or local importance of agiven mineral 
; 2. This class includes areas containing known mineral commodity. Therefoe the land classification as to 
| deposits with reserves and/or resources of Category its potential for mineral resources, in order to be 
If commodities (b). Also included are areas with useful should be considered a dynamic and con- 
37 = als oy known occurrences and, based on geologic, geo- tinuous process. 
physical and/or geochemical data, inferred 
| occurrences of Category | commodities. (a) (a): CATEGORY | MINERALS 
| includes: most of the strategic and energy related 
| 3. This class includes areas interpreted to be favorable mineral resources; minerals imported 50 percent 
for future discovery of locatable mineral deposits. or more and those minerals of which the U.S. is a 
Based on evaluation of geologic, geophysical and/or net exporter, both existing in significant quantities 
INDEPENDENC geochemical data, the interpretation utilizes current in the CDCA; other mineral and/or energy resources 
geological knowledge and best professional judge- of local, national, and/or regional importance and 
ment of the investigating team. of which the CDCA is a source. 
UNQUALIFIED POTENTIAL (c) 
VALLEY . : (b): CATEGORY II MINERALS ) 
4. This class includes areas for which the potential Includes: strategic and/or imported, and/or 
(c) for locatable mineral resources is interpreted on nationally important minerals which occur in the 
the basis of preliminary evaluation of geologic, CDCA, but so far are not known in significant 
mineral occurrence, and limited field verification quantities; other minerals which although known 
data ONLY. No further analysis has been done. in significant quantities in the CDCA, have not 
enough demand yet. 
UNKNOWN POTENTIAL 
. — 5. This class includes areas which could not be class- (c): The importance of the potential for mineral resources 
| | ified due to insufficient data, and areas where in this class should not be considered as less than 
known surficial geology is considered unfavorable any of the classes above it. Analysis and interpreta- 
= . for most locatable types of mineral deposits. tion of data available for all areas in this class would 
| c permit including most of these areas in the classes 
| z above it, and a small portion in the unknown 
| 2 potential class. 
1 = 
3 
| " 
E 
36 _ ~- 


S Note: Lands within military bases are withdrawn from 
mineral entry. This means that all forms of 


mineral exploration and development are 
prohibited. 
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BISHOP 
Prospectively Valuable Known Valuable 


GEOTHERMAL VMLLL LL 
OIL AND GAS Qgsawn 
SODIUM SS 
POTASSIUM (LE) 

erie 


LANDS WITHDRAWN 


aa —- = FOR POTASSIUM 


From: USGS Conservation Division Administrative Report- 
reference number 843 in appendix 4; 


‘“Prospectively valuable’ determination identifies areas 
having similar geologic conditions to other areas where 
minerals have been extracted; the inference being that 
similar deposits are probably present. This determination 
also includes those areas where there is information that 
the resource is present, but information as to the extent 
and quality cannot be ascertained. Under both conditions 
there should be a reasonable expectation that the deposit 
will meet at least the minimum characteristics for a valuable 
deposit. 


INDEPENDENC 


“Known valuable” indicates that there is factual know- 
ledge that the deposit exists, and the extent and quality 
are known or may be résonably inferred from the geologic 
information available. 


Note: Lands within military bases are withdrawn from 
mineral entry. This means that all forms. of 
mineral exploration and development are 
prohibited. 


AREAS OF KNOWN LEASABLE COMMODITIES 

Known Geothermal Resource Areas (KGRA) 
i Saline Valley 

Coso 

Randsburg 

Ford Dry Lake 

Salton Sea 

Brawley 

Glamis 

East Mesa 

Dunes 

Heber 
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Known Valuable for Sodium and Potassium 


11. Saline Valley 
12. Koehn Lake 
13. Searles Lake 
"4 14, Death Valley 
Wg 15. Boron 
16. Bristol Lake 
Ts Cadiz Lake 
18. Danby Lake 
19. Dale Lake 


Lands Withdrawn for Potassium 
20. Panamint Lake 
cA Searles Lake 


Undefined Known Geologic Structure 
22. Imperial Carbon Dioxide Field 
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Potential For Saleable Minerals 


Mono County 


SISHOP ea Areas of past or present production, including 

—E Caltrans materials sites and Caltrans sites held in 
reserve.(a) Also includes adjacent favorable environ- 
ment. (b) 


Areas of prospects and/or occurrences including 
adjacent favorable geologic environment. Produc- 
tion unknown, but might have taken place. (b) 
117° Areas of favorable lithology as interpreted from 
the geologic map. (b) 


Ze 37° Areas with identified potential for sand and gravel 
only, as_ identified from the California Desert 
Landform Classification. (c) Included are: 
Sand- covered Plains 
Riverwashes 
Sand Dunes 
Sand-covered Alluvial Fans (d) 
INDEPENDENC 
UNCLASSIFIED: 
BE | No data or insufficient data at the time of class- 
L_____________ ification (June, 1980). May be important in the 
future. 
Saleable Commodities shown on this map: 
SG= Sand and Gravel 
Cl= Cinders 
CX= Clay 
| DS= Dimension Stone 
| NATIONAL RK= Rock 
PU= Pumice 
RG= Roofing Granules 
| LS= Limestone 
A 
f S (a): State of California- Department of Transportation 
. MENT & 
sig (b): Proximity to transportation generally considered 
. % 3! for sand and gravel only. 
%, CAs 
| oo (c): Landforms of the California Desert, report by 
ie Zvika Brenner and Glenn Thomas; see the soil 
ry a appendices for details 
; ee i 3 2 
| ta a : : . NS (d): Proximity to transportation has not been considered. 
sie 
S68 Note: Lands within military bases are withdrawn from 
| = a mineral entry. This means that all forms of 
-|5 mineral exploration and development are 
| s Inyo County : ~ prohibited. 
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KNOWN GEOTHERMAL RESOURCE AREAS 


1- Saline Valley 
2- Coso 
3- Randsburg 
4- Ford Dry Lake 
5- Salton Sea 
Area “potentially valuable” for Oil and Gas (a)(b) 6- Brawley 
7- Glamis 
8- East Mesa 
Areas ‘known valuable” for Geothermal resource 9- Dunes 
117° (a)- KGRA 10- Heber 
’ : (a): These areas were adapted from the USGS Con- 
37° Area “potentially valuable’ for Geothermal servation Division classification as: per Administrative 
<< 37 resource (a) -PGRA Report. “Leasable Mineral Resources of the 
California Desert Conservation” - January, 1979. 
| ee , Definitions of “‘known valuable” and “potentially 
identification number of KGRA (see list below) valuable” are given in the same report, as well as 
in G-E-M Resources Appendix, and in the 
here Legend of the Leasables Minerals Map. 
INDEPENDENC Western boundary of Overthrust Belt (c) 
(b): There are no areas identified as “known valuable” 
eS Occurrence of Uranium (U) and/or Thorium (Th) Reece aceon eal 
gue ah TO: ae (c): Overthrust Belt: the Overthrust Belt is a sinuous 
continental geologic structure extending from 
. A Drainage sediment geochemical sample with U mam to Mexico. It is a broad zone of gossarally 
values greater than 320 ppm (d) and/or Th values similar geology and shallow-angle faults along which 
t greater than 220 ppm rocks on the west side were thrust over those on the 
| east, thus forming geologic environments favorable 
| for the formation and entrapment of oil and gas. 
It is better understood in its northern part (Idaho, 
Vater samples from test holes drilled by USGS Wyoming, Utah) where exploration efforts resulted 
| ® Conservation Division with U30g values greater in oil and gas discoveries. Its southern extension 
| than 20 ppb (e) (Nevada, California, Arizona) is not yet well defined 
and its potential not well understood. For these 
, reasons, the boundary shown on this map is very 
Gamma-ray anomalous (f) area for Uranium and/or general. 
e Thorium interpreted from airborne survey data 
3 (d): ppm=parts per million; that is, one gram in one 
= metric ton 
= 
z (e): ppb=parts per billion; that is, one gram in 1000 
e metric tons 
c 
36 =e a 
S a (f): Anomalous= a minimum of two adjacent data points 


each with two or more standard deviations above 
the mean. 


County 
San Bernard) .OeOmniy Note: Lands within military bases are withdrawn from 


mineral entry. This means that all forms. of 


“Dwishcad 
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mineral exploration and development are 
prohibited. 
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ENERGY PRODUCTION AND 
UTILITY CORRIDORS ELEMENT 


The passage of the 1972 coastal initiative, adoption of air- 
quality standards, and existing regulatory policy severely 
limiting the siting of nuclear powerplants in seismically act- 
ive or heavily populated areas have encouraged utilities to 
look to the Desert and places east of California as major 
siting areas for energy production facilities and utility cor- 
ridors. While this direction is being taken to provide Califor- 
nia consumers with the benefits of reliable and economical 
utility services, the potential exists for significant impacts 
from such facilities. 

The outline for this element is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

DECISION CRITERIA 

ELEMENT COMPONENTS 
Planning Corridors 
Contingent Corridors 
Communication Sites 
Powerplant Sites 
Alternative Energy 

Sources 
IMPLEMENTATION 


GOALS 


The goals of the Energy Production and Utility Cor- 
ridors Element are: 

(1) To establish a network of joint-use planning cor- 
ridors capable of meeting projected utility service needs 
to the year 2000. 

(2) To identify and establish future communication-site 
locations and to establish powerplant sites. 

(3) To establish and identify potential geothermal and 
wind siting regions. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 
DECISION CRITERIA 


The following criteria were used in determining deci- 
sions contained in this element. These criteria also will be 
used when evaluating future applications. The California 
Energy Commission's current demand forecasts and ad- 
vice and information offered by the Joint Utility Advisory 
Committee were fundamental to criteria formulation. The 
Committee was composed of representatives of utility 
companies and government agencies which have existing 
utility rights-of-way in the California Desert. Specific elec- 
trical and natural gas right-of-way or powerplant site ap- 
plications made under the provisions of this element 
should be consistent with adopted California Energy 


Energy Production/Utility Corridors 


Commission forecasts, which are reviewed biennially. 

Decision criteria are to: 

(1) Minimize the number of separate rights-of-way by 
utliizing existing rights-of-way as a basis for planning cor- 
ridors; 

(2) Encourage joint use of corridors for transmission 
lines, canals, pipelines, and cables; 

(3) Provide alternative corridors to be considered dur- 
ing processing of applications; 

(4) Avoid sensitive resources wherever possible; 

(5) Conform to local plans whenever possible; 

(6) Consider wilderness values and be consistent with 
final wilderness recommendations; 

(7) Complete the delivery-systems network; 

(8) Consider ongoing projects for which decisions have 
been made, for example, the Intermountain Power Proj- 
ect; and 

(9) Consider corridor networks which take into account 
power needs and alternative fuel resources. 


ELEMENT COMPONENTS 
Planning Corridors 


Sixteen planning corridors have been identified and are 
shown on Map 16. Information on the map describes the 
width of each corridor and existing facilities within it. 

Planning corridors are a tool for guiding the necessary 
detailed planning and environmental assessment work 
which will continue to be required when a right-of-way is 
requested. The establishment of a planning corridor is not 
an automatic grant of a new right-of-way. Utility needs 
which do not conform to the adopted corridor system will 
be processed by means of a Plan Amendment in conjunc- 
tion with necessary permit hearings required by other 
agencies. The scope of the Desert Plan allows the des- 
ignation of corridors which address the following types of 
utility facilities: 

(1) New electrical transmission towers and cables of 
161 kV (kilovolt) or above; 

(2) All pipelines with diameters greater than 12 inches; 

(3) Coaxial cables for interstate communications; and 

(4) Major aqueducts or canals for interbasin transfers 
of water. 

The joint-use planning corridors vary in width from two 
to five miles. (These two distance standards describe the 
width of the planning corridor). There is an acceptable 
two-mile standard for separation of existing facilities. A 
two-mile width generally provides sufficient flexibility in 
selecting alternative routes for a right-of-way. Also, a 
two-mile width generally provides sufficient space for 
evaluating a number of possible alternate routes. 

The five-mile standard is selected where there is no 
existing facility and, therefore, little or no engineering and 
environmental data to define a narrower corridor align- 
ment. It is also selected in those cases where there are so 
many facilities or merging corridors that a five-mile width 
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is needed to ensure sufficient space for system integrity 
and flexibility. 

The planning corridors across public lands are shown 
as a Solid line on Map 16. Where private, State, or Native 
American land ownership predominates, the corridors are 
depicted as dashed lines. In these locations right-of-way 
alignments will be a joint responsibility of Federal, State, 
local, or Native American organizations. 

The predominant orientation of proposed utility cor- 
ridors is east-west, with a number of entry points to the 
Desert along the Nevada-Arizona border and a number of 
exit points into the Los Angeles basin or the San Joaquin 
Valley. A combination of topography, military bases, Na- 
tive American concerns, wildlife management areas, Na- 
tional Monuments, and city boundaries limits the number 
of new entry and exit points for utility corridors. 

It should be noted that the utility planning corridors spe- 
cifically address the expansion of utility facilities con- 
structed for the purpose of telecommunications and bulk 
transfers of electricity, gas, water, petroleum, and other 
commodities. ‘‘Expansion” is defined in this element as 
“the addition, construction, or major modification of a 
tower, pipe, canal, or cable to accommodate the transfer 
of additional products.” Expansion does not include some 
types of minor facility changes which increase the utiliza- 
tion of existing rights-of-way or which reduce the overall 
impact of the facilities on an existing right-of-way. 

Approximately 5,000 Mw of southern California's elec- 
trical energy crosses the Desert. An estimate provided by 
the Joint Utility Advisory Committee indicates that by the 
year 2000 a total of 20,000 Mw could be transferred in 
bulk from within or across the California Desert. Such 
factors as restrictions on coastal construction and air- 
quality issues in the Los Angeles basin area account for 
this dramatic increase. 

This 20,000 Mw figure cannot easily be used to project 
facility siting because the location of power sources or the 
method of transfer have not been finally determined. 
Power may be produced in the CDCA or in Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, or New Mexico; it may come from geothermal, 
wind, or conventional technology; and it may be trans- 
ferred by 230 kV, 500 kV, or 765 kV lines. It may be on 
single or double circuits, and be alternating or direct 
Current. 


Contingent Corridors 


The Draft Plan Alternatives identified a maximum of 28 
planning corridors which were shown on the Use Alterna- 
tive (see Draft Plan, p. 103). The draft Protection Alterna- 
tive recommended 15 corridors. In December 1979, 
Secretary of the Interior Cecil Andrus designated an ad- 
ditional corridor, Corridor BB, along Interstate 15, for the 
Intermountain Power Project. Nine more corridors (P, Q, 
R,S, T, AA, W, Y, Z) have been identified as having some 
potential for use in the future should project status asso- 
ciated with the proposed 16 corridors change. These nine 


are referred to as “contingent corridors” and are mapped 
in Appendix XV to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 

Contingent corridors may be brought forward into the 
Plan after successfully completing the Plan Amendment 
process. A contingent corridor, however, will not become 
a planning corridor unless the identified project has suc- 
cessfully been processed through the complete State and 
Federal regulatory and environmental review processes. 

A proposed project which is located in a contingent 
corridor may be considered simultaneously with a Plan 
Amendment to make the contingent corridor a part of the 
Plan. The combined processing of both the project and 
the amendment will be considered as a “Category 2” Plan 
Amendment (see Plan Amendment Process). 

A Plan Amendment is not required to study a possible 
utility alignment within a contingent corridor. If the contin- 
gent corridor is found undesirable with respect to a par- 
ticular project, it would remain in “contingent” status. 

However, a Plan Amendment will be required if a par- 
ticular contingent utility corridor is found to be a more 
desirable route than the corridors in the Plan. Additionally, 
prior to commencement of such a study, the project spon- 
sor will notify the State Director of his intention to conduct 
an environmental review process to analyze a right-of- 
way within a contingent corridor. 


Communication Sites 


Five microwave tower sites are depicted on Map 16. 
This element intends not only to accommodate the im- 
mediate site of the tower but also to provide space for 
associated infrastructure such as access roads. The con- 
struction of new towers is permitted in Multiple-Use 
Classes L, M, and I. 


Powerplant Sites 


The locations of the two powerplant sites which have 
been given “Notice of Intent’’ approval by the California 
Energy Commission are also shown on Map 16. A typical 
powerplant occupies approximately 2,500—3,000 acres. It 
is presently impossible to estimate the number of pow- 
erplants which can be sited in the CDCA (CDCA pow- 
erplant carrying Capacity) without evaluating mutual 
plume reinforcement and resultant acceptability of 
cumulative air-quality degradation. The BLM would par- 
ticipate with the Department of Defense, Environmental 
Protection Agency, National Park Service, Air Resources 
Boards, California Public Utilities Commission, California 
Energy Commission, and others in undertaking creation 
of a regional air-quality model and utilities’ existing plume 
prediction capability to identify the acceptable number of 
powerplants for the CDCA. Proposed powerplant sites in 
the CDCA will be subject to complete State and Federal 
regulatory and environmental review. A Plan Amendment 
will be required for fossil-fuel and nuclear powerplants 
proposed in a Class L area. 
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Siting of all powerplants over 50 Mw in California falls 
primarily under the jurisdiction of the State of California 
Energy Commission. Because of the extensive nature of 
total Federal government holdings within the CDCA (18.6 
million acres of the 25.7-million-acre total), the potential 
for widespread dispersion of plumes over Federal gov- 
ernment lands, and the Congressional mandate to look 
after air quality of the entire area, BLM will participate to 
the maximum extent possible in State Energy Commis- 
sion hearings on powerplants proposed for siting in the 
CDCA. As proposals for electrical plants evolve, the State 
takes lead responsibility in determining need and consis- 
tency with the Commission's forecasts before any State 
permit to build is issued. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment will focus on the same factors affecting the public 
lands and their resources as those used by the Energy 
Commission. They are: 

(1) Consistency with the Desert Plan, including des- 
ignated and proposed planning corridors; 

(2) Protection of air quality; 

(3) Impact on adjacent wilderness and sensitive re- 
sources; 

(4) Visual quality; 

(5) Fuel sources and delivery systems; 

(6) Cooling-water source(s); 

(7) Waste disposal; 

(8) Seismic hazards; and 

(9) Regional equity. 


Alternative Energy Sources 


The Energy Production and Utility Corridors Element 
has recognized the power source technologies being de- 
veloped in the next 20 years and provides sufficient utility 
corridors to accommodate expected development in 
these fields. 

The prime areas for geothermal energy are in Imperial 
County, with an estimated generating capacity of 6,800 
Mw (USGS Circular No. 790), and Coso, estimated at 725 
Mw. Other regions of the Desert have been classified as 
noncompetitive geothermal interest areas. These sites of 
exploratory drilling are managed within the context of the 
multiple-use class guidelines and are depicted on Map 
13, “Potential for Leasable Minerals” in the G-E-M Ele- 
ment. New data on these sites may result in their redesig- 
nation as a KGRA or a geothermal site by USGS, perhaps 
warranting a Plan Amendment. A 50-Mw geothermal 
plant uses about 110 acres in the best geothermal areas. 

California has established long-term goals for solar and 
wind energy. The statewide programs are described in 
the California Energy Commission's Final Environmental 
Impact Report (State Clearinghouse Document No. 
78111406, May 1980). The involvement expected to be 


Energy Production/ Utility Corridors 


required of lands in the CDCA is described in the Califor- 
nia Energy Commission's 1979 Biennial Report, and in 
comments made by the Commission regarding BLM’s 
Draft Desert Plan Alternatives and EIS (February 1980). 

In coordination with other agencies, a comprehensive 
wind-energy data-acquisition program will be developed 
for the CDCA. Extensive meteorological studies will be 
required, to be funded and carried out by agencies other 
than BLM. A few major sites are already known, portions 
of which are well-enough investigated to begin environ- 
mental consideration of siting proposals in the near future. 
Other areas of apparent commercial potential will require 
detailed feasibility studies before site-specific plans can 
be prepared. Plan Amendment procedures will 
adequately provide for the coordination needed for assur- 
ing rapid implementation of these important fuel- 
replacement alternative energy programs in an environ- 
mentally sound manner. 

Further discussion of energy sources and develop- 
ment is found in the Geology-Energy-Minerals Element, 
above. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


This element serves as a guide for future decision- 
making. 

Applications for utility rights-of-way will be encouraged 
by BLM management to use designated corridors. Com- 
pliance with the Plan should speed the BLM approval 
process and all environmental impact reviews. Managers 
will first look to contingent corridors for possible solution 
to requests for developing rights-of-way outside of desig- 
nated corridors. 

Sites associated with power generation or transmission 
not identified in the Plan will be considered through the 
Plan Amendment process. 

Amendments to this element will generally follow the 
process contained in the Plan Amendment section. Fu- 
ture projects requiring Plan Amendments will be coordi- 
nated with local governments, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the California Energy Commission, and affected 
utility Companies in accordance with the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act and the President's Council on En- 
vironmental Quality regulations. 

The BLM will continually coordinate with agencies of 
State and local governments. 

Full implementation of this element is not possible as 
long as Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) remain in the 
CDCA. The boundaries of many Wilderness Study Areas 
are next to right-of-way boundaries. To establish planning 
corridors, Congress must act on wilderness boundaries 
and release the public land found nonsuitable for wilder- 
ness designation. 
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LAND-TENURE ADJUSTMENT ELEMENT 


Intermingled land ownership patterns in much of the 
CDCA make management difficult for BLM and other Fed- 
eral agencies, as well as State and local agencies, Indian 
reservations, and private landowners. Selected land ex- 
changes and boundary adjustments will be required to im- 
prove the opportunities for use or protection of all lands in 
the Desert, and to promote effective management of public 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management. Par- 
ticipants in these exchanges and boundary adjustments could 
include private, non-F ederal, and Federal government agen- 
cies. 

The outine for this eiement is as follows: 

GOALS 

ACTIONS PLANNED 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC LAND COMPANY 

NEEDS OF DESERT COMMUNITIES 

BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 

MANAGEMENT OF UNCLASSIFIED LAND IN 
THE CDCA 

IMPLEMENTATION 


GOALS 


The Land-Tenure Adjustment Element is designed to 
direct the acquisition and disposal of public lands to 
maximize the efficiency and consistency of public land 
management. Such actions will be taken in accordance 
with the Federal Land Policy and Management Act and 
other applicable Federal laws and regulations. Specific 
programs of land-tenure adjustment will incorporate a 
broad spectrum of lands, including State land grants, rail- 
road lands, small tract inholdings, and other properties. 
The objectives for implementation of the Land-Tenure Ad- 
justment Program in the California Desert are to: 

(1) Establish a program that complements the objec- 
tives of other Desert Plan elements by providing a land- 
tenure program consistent with resource-management 
objectives, including adjustments of the CDCA bounda- 
ries for more efficient BLM land management, as de- 
scribed in the Plan Amendment Process portion of the 
Implementation Section of this Plan; 

(2) Establish a program for land conveyance that will 
provide for stable and beneficial patterns of public and 
private land use; 

(3) Acquire lands which are needed to provide for ef- 
fective BLM management of existing public lands and re- 
sources in the California Desert; and 

(4) Cooperate with other public agencies at all levels of 
government in the management of adjacent and in- 
terspersed public and private lands, and assure that 


land-adjustment plans are consistent with locally adopted 
land-use plans. 
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ACTIONS PLANNED 


Land exchanges, acquisitions, and disposals are nec- 
essary for effective and efficient land management in the 
CDCA. Private or State-owned parcels within areas des- 
ignated in the Plan as sensitive or unique will require 
acquisition through exchange or purchase, unless the 
management of those resources is assured by another 
appropriate agency or entity. Additionally, BLM-managed 
land mixed in with mostly private land is difficult to man- 
age due to access problems, lack of identified bounda- 
ries, and cost efficiency. These isolated and scattered 
parcels (where they do not contain legally protected 
species of plants or animals and cultural artifacts or affect 
Native American cultural values) will eventually be dis- 
posed of. Normally, first consideration will be given to 
State indemnity selection; second to exchanges. Ulti- 
mately, these parcels may be offered for sale or lease. 

Specific land-adjustment proposals are not addressed 
in the Plan and should be directed to the District Manager, 
California Desert District Office, 1695 Spruce Street, 
Riverside, California 92507. 

Aspects of the Land-Tenure Adjustment Program are 
discussed below. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


There are a significant number of State School Land 
Sections scattered throughout the California Desert. The 
State Lands Commission had indicated a desire to ex- 
change these sections, particularly many of the sections 
in Classes C and L, for BLM-managed lands elsewhere in 
California and elsewhere in the CDCA. 

This exchange program, both within the CDCA and 
outside, would have as its primary objective the mainte- 
nance or establishment of manageable tracts of land for 
the State and Federal governments which would provide 
ease of administration and cost-efficiency in manage- 
ment. 

Therefore, the rapid development of and agreement on 
a plan for the completion of an exchange with the State is 
clearly in the public interest and will be assigned a high 
priority in implementation. 

This plan should be developed under a Memorandum 
of Understanding between BLM and the State Lands 
Commission as a priority action item, and it should incor- 
porate these concepts: 

(1) The State lands in the CDCA to be exchanged 
should be identified and handled as a package if possible, 
with all the BLM-managed lands for exchange being con- 
sidered at once also. 

(2) The criteria for identifying selected lands for ex- 
change should be developed early and might include: 
identifying manageable tracts of land; meeting various 
State mandates, including economic production; and ex- 
panding or blocking up management units for parks, 
forests, wildlife areas, or recreation-vehicle areas. 


(3) The State’s mandates for environmental, cultural, 
and historical protection are the same as, or similar to, the 
Federal government's; therefore, reviewing and process- 
ing these aspects of the exchange can be handled ex- 
peditiously. 

(4) The State government, local government, and pub- 
lic review of the exchange for public participation and 
public-interest determination may be handled on a one- 
time, total-exchange basis and will not have to wait for 
planning efforts scheduled some years in the future. 

(5) Where State land inholdings in areas of Classes C 
and L have mineral resources, the entire fee estates will 
be considered for and may be exchanged for similar es- 
tates elsewhere when the inholdings are acquired by 
BLM. 

Lieu selection rights of the State must be accommo- 
dated. The BLM will work with the State to complete the 
selections, including access to such lands within the gen- 
eral guidelines mentioned in the multiple-use class 
guidelines section. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LAND COMPANY 


An exchange program specifically designed to deal with 
BLM management problems encountered adjacent to 
Southern Pacific land will be prepared. 

Approximately 819,000 acres of checkerboard and 
scattered Southern Pacific land is commingled with 
BLM-managed land (approximately 40 percent of the land 
in this pattern belongs to Southern Pacific). This land pat- 
tern is of little benefit to the public or the Southern Pacific 
Land Company; management is difficult and inefficient. 
The BLM's land-management policies in this location di- 
rectly affect Southern Pacific lands, and company ac- 
tivities have impacts upon public lands. Joint manage- 
ment of this area would not prove meaningful to either 
Southern Pacific or BLM because management goals and 
objectives of each are not necessarily the same for a 
similar area. 

The BLM will discuss a mutually beneficial land- 
exchange program with the Southern Pacific Land Com- 
pany. This program will detail which Southern Pacific 
lands the BLM wishes to acquire and which lands the 
BLM will be willing to offer in exchange. The magnitude of 
this program will depend upon management and the pro- 
gram funding of both BLM and the Southern Pacific Land 
Company. 


NEEDS OF DESERT COMMUNITIES 


The BLM will consider the special needs of desert 
communities for land for public services or the need for 
key public parcels within communities adjacent to devel- 
oping areas. The BLM will consider transfer of ownership 
to the appropriate local government based upon the 
community's general plan and future public service re- 
quirements. In areas adjacent to other State and federally 


Land-Tenure Adjustment 


administered lands, where adjustments are being consid- 
ered, the pertinent authorities will be consulted in the 
planning of adjustments. 


BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 


Boundary adjustments with other agencies such as the 
U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Service will 
improve management of Federal lands. These adjust- 
ments will be minor but will nevertheless provide for more 
efficient land management for the agencies involved. For 
example, boundary adjustments might be made between 
the U.S. Forest Service and the BLM where the forest 
boundary meets the BLM desert boundary. Portions of the 
existing boundary are not necessarily a straight line or the 
most management-efficient boundary. 

Public lands withdrawn for military purposes in the 
CDCA are undergoing review as part of the withdrawal 
review process established by FLPMA. This must be 
completed by 1991. Some boundary changes may be 
found necessary during that process. 


MANAGEMENT OF UNCLASSIFIED LAND IN THE 
CDCA 


A total of 300,000 acres of scattered and isolated 
public-land parcels in the CDCA which have not been 
placed within one of the multiple-use classes are consid- 
ered unclassified land. These parcels are shown in white 
on Map 1, “CDCA Plan,” in the back cover pocket of this 
document. Some of these parcels are known to contain 
significant resources such as the Coachella Valley fringe- 
toed lizard; many other parcels have not yet been inven- 
toried. 

The BLM will retain or transfer to other appropriate 
managing agencies those unclassified parcels containing 
sensitive resources. Parcels with known mineral re- 
sources will be selectively retained. Parcels which are 
found not to contain sensitive resources and would be 
better used for development purposes will be considered 
for disposal after appropriate inventories and consultation 
with local governments are completed. The most common 
form of disposal for smaller parcels is competitive bid 
(sale) at fair-market value. However, exchanges, or even 
leases and permits, may be considered for these smaller 
tracts of land if an economically sound proposal in the 
public interest can be developed. Public roads should be 
used to gain access to these isolated parcels. Otherwise, 
access to these tracts would require obtaining a road 
easement over private property. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
General guidelines for land-tenure adjustments are 


based upon the land-acquisition requirements for re- 
source management and protection detailed in the var- 
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ious elements, especially Wildlife, Vegetation, Cultural 
Resources, Native American, Recreation, and Wilder- 
ness, and in the Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
section. Therefore, an important part of Plan implementa- 
tion is the acquisition of owned parcels adjacent to sensi- 
tive areas, as well as within motorized-vehicle recreation 
areas. 

It is important to recognize that a land-exchange pro- 
gram which specifically deals with sensitive-resource pro- 
tection and enhancement of recreation opportunities is an 
essential action program for desert resource manage- 
ment. Without such a program the BLM will continue to be 
at a disadvantage concerning the management of recrea- 
tion and sensitive resources adjacent to private or State- 
owned property, and access and trespass may be difficult 
or nearly impossible to control to protect both BLM re- 
sources and private or State-owned property. These ac- 
quisition requirements will be given priority ratings and 
programmed for implementation beginning in 1981. 
Likewise, a State School Lands exchange will be given a 
priority rating and funds programmed for implementation 
from the Lands and Realty Program budget. The BLM has 
already initiated discussions on the larger land exchange 


programs with the State of California and Southern Pacific 
Land Company. These overall exchange programs are in 
initial stages of development. 

The ownership status of land in the CDCA is shown in 
Table 14. 


TABLE 14 


CDCA Land Ownership/Administration 


Acres 
(000) % 

FEDERAL 18,551 
BLM Public Lands (12,131) 47.2 
National Monuments (2,497) 9.7 
Military (3,172) 12.4 
Other (751) 2.9 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 885 3.4 

PRIVATE 6,237 
Southern Pacific (819) 3.2 
Other (5,418) 21.2 
TOTAL 25,673 100.0 
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shreas of Critical Environmental 


Concern aud Special poreas 


The vastness of the California Desert contains many 
areas endowed by nature or Man with characteristics that 
set them apart. These areas may be special because of 
unusual diversity of plant or animal life, unique geologic 
features or fossil deposits, rare concentrations of the re- 
mains of historic or prehistoric use and occupation, or 
other significant values. Two management programs ad- 
dress these areas: Areas of Critical Environmental Con- 
cern and Special Areas. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
(FLPMA), in Section 103(a), defines an Area of Critical 
Environmental Concern (ACEC) as an area “... within 
the public lands where special management attention is 
required (when such areas are developed or used or 
where no development is required) to protect and prevent 
irreparable damage to important historic, cultural, or 
scenic values, fish and wildlife resources, or other natural 
systems or processes, or to protect life and safety from 
natural hazards.” 

The ACEC designation is more than a recognition pro- 
gram; it is a process for determining what special man- 
agement certain important environmental resources or 
hazards require, and making a commitment to provide 
this management. Management prescriptions are devel- 
oped for each area proposed for ACEC designation prior 
to designation. The requirements are site-specific and 
may include actions which BLM has authority to carry out, 
including posting signs, patrolling, and fencing, and rec- 
ommendations for actions which BLM does not have di- 
rect authority to implement, such as cooperative 
agreements with other agencies and mineral withdrawals. 

By definition, “prescription” means direction. Thus, 
these management prescriptions provide direction for 
managing ACECs. 

Other areas which possess rare, unique, or unusual 
qualities of scientific, educational, cultural, or recreational 
significance may have one of 11 types of “Special Area” 
designations applied to them. In conjunction with ACECs, 
Special Areas are important management tools which 
complement the broad regional management of the 
multiple-use classes and the resource and activity- 
specific perspective of the Plan Elements. 
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AREAS OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONCERN 


GOALS 


The goals of the Areas of Critical Environmental Con- 
cern Program are to: 

(1) Identify and protect the significant natural and cul- 
tural resources requiring special management attention 
found on the BLM-administered lands in the CDCA; 

(2) Provide for other uses in the designated areas, 
compatible with the protection and enhancement of the 
significant natural and cultural resources; and 

(3) Systematically monitor the preservation of the sig- 
nificant natural and cultural resources on BLM- 
administered lands, and the compatibility of other allowed 
uses with these resources. 


FROM ‘‘POTENTIAL”’ TO *‘DESIGNATED”’ 


Based upon public review of the Proposed Plan, the 
Assistant Secretary of Interiors approval of the CDCA 
Plan, and publication of the list in the Federal Register, 
the ACECs listed herein become officially designated. 
Seventy-two of the 73 potential ACECs, plus three ad- 
ditional areas of outstanding values, are a part of that 
process. The areas are shown on the Multiple-Use Class 
Map of the CDCA Plan (back pocket of this document). 

Table 15 describes the ACECs. Names of ACECs are 
intended to represent a well-known feature in, or near, the 
area. A documentation summary describing resources in- 
volved, location, and rationale for nomination and deci- 
sions is provided in Appendix IV to the Proposed Plan 
(October 1980). The special management prescriptions 
identified for each recommended area are included in that 
Appendix. These are also briefly summarized in Table 15. 
Using the reference numbers from this table, the locations 
of ACECs in the CDCA can be found on the Map 17 (this 
map also shows Special Areas, described the next sec- 
tion). 


NOMINATION OF NEW AREAS 


Requests for consideration of a new ACEC or special 
area may be submitted to BLM offices at any time. Mem- 
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bers of the public, including representatives of State and 
local government, may nominate an environmental or cul- 
tural value to be considered for ACEC identification. Such 
nominations should be accompanied by maps and de- 
scriptions, together with available evidence on each 
area's relevance and importance, as described in the 
August 1980 Final Guidelines for Areas of Critical En- 
vironmental Concern. Designation of new ACECs will re- 
quire Plan Amendments that are subject to public review. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


As a result of Plan approval, several actions will be 
taken: the list of designated ACECs and their legal de- 
scriptions will be published in the Federal Register; spe- 
cial management prescriptions described for each area 
(Appendix IV to the Proposed Plan, October 1980) will be 
reviewed further. These management prescriptions iden- 
tify the kinds of actions likely to be needed to manage 
each ACEC. Specific management prescriptions will be 
developed during preparation of the ACEC activity plans. 
There will be opportunities for interested and impacted 
groups and individuals to participate in development of 
ACEC activity plans. These plans will also include oppor- 
tunities for the public to assist BLM in implementing spe- 
cific actions. 

The listing of ACECs in the Federal Register will com- 
plete the final step in the formal designation process. The 
ACECs will also be included on the Master Title Plats. 

An activity plan prepared for each ACEC is the vehicle 
for translating the special management prescription into 
ongoing on-the-ground implementation actions. The ac- 
tivity plans will vary in size and complexity depending on 
the nature of the resources and resources/uses within the 
ACEC. 

The activity plan will clearly identify the ongoing man- 
agement objectives of the ACEC. The activity plan will 
include a description of types of future uses, activities, or 
management practices considered compatible with the 
purposes of the ACEC, as well as a description of any 
existing incompatible uses, activities, or practices within 
the area and a schedule for implementation. The activity 
plan will also include the “details” of implementing the 
special management requirements, e.g., patrol 
schedules, specifications for facilities, etc. These plans 
will be prepared by, and in combination with, all relevant 
resource disciplines to properly consider all resources 
and uses present. The plans will involve public review and 
environmental analysis. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
SCHEDULE 
The management prescriptions presented generally as 
Table 15, and in detail as Appendix IV to the Proposed 


Plan (October 1980), will be implemented upon Plan ap- 
proval. These prescriptions are subject to amendment as 


additional knowledge of individual areas becomes availa- 
ble. 

The listing and legal descriptions of ACECs will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register within two months of Plan 
approval. 

Activity plans will be prepared on a priority basis for all 
ACECs, and priority will be given to ACECs where the 
critical resources are most threatened. Activity plans for 
ACECs will be prepared within two years of Plan adop- 
tion. Interim management under BLM authority will be 
conducted until activity plans are completed. 


MONITORING 


Requirements for monitoring will be included in the ac- 
tivity plans. Monitoring is a continual check of the ACEC 
to identify any modification of existing conditions. Not all 
ACECs, or features within these areas, require monitoring 
with the same frequency or detail. Monitoring data will be 
analyzed to detect change and its cause(s) and to rec- 
ommend corrective action. 

Information on the status of ACECs will be included 
annually in the BLM's report to Congress. 


SUMMARY OF MANAGEMENT PRESCRIPTIONS 


A detailed set of management prescriptions for each 
recommended ACEC is presented in Appendix IV to the 
Proposed Plan (October 1980). The activity plans which 
will be prepared during the first two years of Plan im- 
plementation will identify the long-term management di- 
rectives for each ACEC. 

The special management prescriptions identified for 
each area are hand-crafted and site-specific. They are 
designed to meet the immediate management needs for 
each area: to alleviate threats to critical resource values 
by communicating to visitors the existence of sensitive 
sites and the need for caution; to protect specific sites by 
constructing barriers to prevent surface damage; and to 
provide other measures that result in protection of the 
most environmentally important and fragile resources. 

While the primary management focus for ACECs is the 
protection of important cultural and natural resources and 
human life and property from natural hazards, every effort 
is made to accomplish such protection without unneces- 
sarily or unreasonably restricting users of public lands 
from uses that are compatible with that protection. An 
ACEC is not an area in which no development can occur. 
Quite often development, when wisely planned and prop- 
erly managed, will take place in these areas if the basic 
intent of protection of historic, cultural, scenic, or natural 
values is assured. 

In the case of certain wildlife and cultural resources, 
surface disturbances from mining, motorized-vehicle ac- 
cess, and grazing or other uses will have to be controlled. 
For many areas, signs may have to be posted soliciting 
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TABLE 15 
AREAS OF CRITICAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN 


General Management Requirements 


De Se A if / Cy 


Area 
Number Name Acres Resource Values 
1 White Mountain City prehistoric and historic 
values 
2 Western Rand Mountains wildlife and habitat 
3 Eureka Valley Dunes rare and endemic flora 
and fauna; outstanding 
scenic quality 
4 Saline Valley wildlife habitat 
5 Cerro Gordo prehistoric and historic 
values; vegetation 
6 Darwin Falls wildlife habitat; out- 
Canyon Standing scenic quality 
7 Rose Spring prehistoric values 
8 Surprise Canyon historic mining; out- 
standing scenic quality 
wildlife habitats; vege- 
tation; prehistoric 
values 
9 Greenwater Canyon prehistoric and Native 
American values 
10 Fossil Falls prehistoric values 
11 Sand Canyon wildlife habitat 
12 Great Falls Basin wildlife habitat; out- 
Argus Range standing scenic quality 
13 Amargosa River wildlife habitat; vege- 
Grimshaw Lake tation; outstanding 
scenic quality; riparian 
area 
14 Kingston Range wildlife habitat 
15 Mesquite Lake prehistoric values 
16 Trona Pinnacles outstanding scenic quality 
unique geologic forma- 
tions 
—_ 
aS 17 Denning Spring prehistoric and historic 
values 
18 Salt Creek (Dumont) wildlife habitat; pre- 
historic values 
19 Clark Mountain prehistoric and historic 
values; wildlife habitat; 
outstanding scenic quality 
20 Jawbone’ Butterbread 155,435 wildlife; 
Area Native American values 
21 Last Chance Canyon 5,274 prehistoric and historic 
values 
22 Desert Tortoise Re- 15,870 wildlife 
search Natural Area 
23 Christmas Canyon 8,540 prehistoric values 
24 Bedrock Spring 784 prehistoric values 
25 Steam Well 40 prehistoric and historic 
values 
26 Squaw Spring prehistoric and historic 
values 
27 Goldstone historic values 
28 Camp Irwin prehistoric values 
Boundary 
29 Halloran Wash prehistoric values 
30 Mountain Pass historic mining area; 
Dinosaur Trackway paleontological values 
31 New York Mountains wildlife habitat; out- 
standing scenic quality 
32 Camp Rock Spring prehistoric and historic 
values 
33 Fort Piute 4,175 wildlife habitat; prehistoric ; 
and historic values; out- 
standing scenic quality; 
riparian area 
X X x X 
34 Dead Mountains 21,853 Native American values . > 
©) 
35 Black Mountain 5,304 prehistoric and Native Mm 
American values © 
re v% 
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Area 
Number Name Acres Resource Values 
36 North Harper 
Dry Lake 400 vegetation 
37 Harper Dry 1,760 wildlife habitat | 
Lake and riparian area 
38 Kramer Hills 960 prehistoric values 
39 Rainbow Basin 2,158 outstanding scenic quality 
Ow! Canyon unique geologic and pal- 
eontologic features: 
prehistoric values | 
40 Calico Early 930 prehistoric human | 
Man Site [ occupation 
| ms 
41 Fort Soda 6.770 prehistoric 
Mojave Chub and wildlife values 
42 Mesquite Hills/Crucero | 5,640 prehistoric values 
43 Afton Canyon 4,904 vegetation; wildlife 
habitat; outstanding 
scenic quality; riparian 
area 
44 Silver Mountain Vicinity 1,802 historic mining and 
occupation area 
45 Juniper Flats 3,107 | prehistoric occupation; 
historic mining 
46 Upper Johnson 260 unique vegetation 
Valley Yucca Rings formation 
47 Soggy Dry | 278 unique vegetation 
Lake Creosote Rings formation 
48 Marble Mountain 289 paleontological 
Fossil Bed values 
49 Whitewater 12,145 wildlife habitat and 
Canyon Native American values 
50 Big Morongo Canyon 2,176 wildlife habitat 
51 Dale Lake 2,380 | prehistoric values 
52 Patton's Iron 3,606 | historic military camp 
Mountain 
Divisional Camp | 
| 
53 Whipple Mountains 3,431 Native American values 
54 Sidewinder Well 4,940 prehistoric values 
55 Palen Dry Lake 3,386 | prehistoric values 
56 Corn Spring 5,540 prehistoric and historic 
values; Outstanding 
scenic quality; vegetation 
wildlife habitat 
57 Chuckwalla Valley 3.126 wildlife habitat 
Dune Thicket 
58 Mule Mountains 3,886 prehistoric values 
59 Chuckwalla Bench 52,749 wildlife habitat 4 
60 Sait Creek 2,053 wildlife 
_ Pupfish/ Rail 
Habitat 
+ — 
61 San Sebastian 6,337 prehistoric, historic, and 
Marsh’ San Native American values 
Felipe Creek riparian area; wildlife 
X 
62 Coyote Mountains 640 paleontological values 
Fossil Site 
63 Coyote Mountains 1,357 prehistoric values x 
64 Yuha Basin 40,622 prehistoric and historic 
values; wildlife habitat x 
65 Lake Cahuilla #2 1,214 prehistoric values x 
66 Lake Cahuilla #3 2,554 | prehistoric values x 
67 Gold Basin- 1,253 prehistoric values x 
Rand Intaglios 
68 Indian Pass 1,920 prehistoric values 
69 Lake Cahuilla #5 | 5,412 prehistoric values 
70 East Mesa 40,712 prehistoric values xX 
Flat-tailed Horned wildlife habitat 
Lizard Habitat 
71 Lake Cahuilla #6 4,483 prehistoric values x 
72 Plank Road | 283 unique historic road Me 
| 
73 Pilot Knob 2,095 prehistoric and xX 
Native American values 
C se Basir 760 cultural resources and 
wildlife habitat | Xx 
75 Mopah Spring 1,320 Outstanding scenic 


quality and cultural 
resources 


Table 15 (cont.) 


General Management Requirements 
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the cooperation of visitors. In some cases, fencing may be 
utilized to prevent unintentional impacts. Some valuable 
wildlife resources will require assistance in the way of 
reducing or eliminating competition for water sources or 
forage. 

The cooperation of adjacent landowners may be nec- 
essary to assure the protection of some resources and 
cooperative agreements will be sought. Sometimes pri- 
vate inholdings occur within critical resource areas, and 
exchange or fee acquisition for these areas will be pur- 
sued. If additional knowledge is necessary to help protect 
some critical species or features, more intensive inven- 
tories will be conducted. The good will and cooperation of 
the many visitors to the public lands will be absolutely 
essential to the protection of many critical resource val- 
ues. To encourage this cooperation, directional signs and 
visitor use areas will be developed and designated, and 
informational facilities and interpretive programs will be 
instituted to increase visitors’ knowledge of and sensitivity 
to the protective needs of important natural and cultural 
resource values. Consultation with the adjacent land 
_ owners will be conducted when ACECs and their man- 
agement may conflict with adjacent owners’ land uses 
and requirements. Such owners will be included in im- 
plementation and management of ACECs. 


SPECIAL AREAS 
GOALS 


The goals of the Special Areas Program are to: 

(1) Recognize significant natural and cultural re- 
sources found on BLM-administered lands in the CDCA; 

(2) Provide for other uses in the designated Special 
Areas, compatible with the protection and enhancement 
of the significant natural and cultural resources; and 

(3) Systematically monitor the qualities of the signifi- 
cant natural and cultural resources on BLM-administered 
lands and the compatibility of other allowed uses with 
these resources. 


ACTIONS PLANNED 


The multiple-use class guidelines for the class in which 
the area is located will provide the basic management 
direction for each Special Area. Where appropriate, ac- 
tivity plans will be prepared for Special Areas, and these 
plans will establish site-specific management directives. 

Eleven Federal “Special Area’ designation categories 
have been or will be used in this Plan for the California 
Desert. They are: 

—Research Natural Areas 

—Outstanding Natural Areas 

—Other Natural Areas 

—National Natural Landmarks 

—National Historical Landmarks » 

—WNational Register of Historic Places 


Special Areas 


—Historic American Engineering Record 

—National Scenic Trails 

—National Historic Trails 

—Man and the Biosphere Reserve 

—Recreation Lands 

These Special Area designations are described in de- 
tail in Appendix IV to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). 

Fourteen specific geographic areas in the CDCA are 
identified as Special Areas in this Plan. These are shown 
on Map 17, “Areas of Critical Environmental Concern.” 
These areas were evaluated for recognition and are des- 
ignated or nominated under one or more of the categories 
above. Evaluation factors considered were resource val- 
ues, appropriate special designations proposed, and pub- 
lic comments. These Special Areas and their designation 
categories are: 


Panamint City 
National Historic Landmark 
National Register of Historic Places 
Historic American Engineering Record 
Zinc Hill } 
National Register of Historic Places 
Historic American Engineering Record 
California Historic Landmark 
Goldstone 
National Register of Historic Places 
Western Mojave Saltbush 
Research Natural Area 
Mojave Road 
National Historic Trail 
National Historic Landmark 
. Cima Dome 
National Natural Landmark 
Kelso Dunes 
National Natural Landmark 
Granite Mountains 
Research Natural Area 
Man and the Biosphere Reserve 
Pisgah Lava Flow 
Research Natural Area 
Butterfield Stage Route 
National Historic _Trail 
Coachella Valiey Fringe-toed Lizard 
Research Natural Area 
Stoddard Valley 
Recreation Vehicle Area 
East Mojave 
National Scenic Area 
Amboy Crater 
National Natural Landmark 
Some of these designations become official with Plan ap- 
proval; others require approval and/or action by other 
agencies, or legislative action. 
Prior to approval of the Plan, there were 35 special 
areas in the California Desert (see Appendix IV to the 
Proposed Plan, October 1980). These Special Areas will 
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be evaluated during Plan implementation. The areas will 
be reviewed for approriateness of existing designations, 
and designations will be adjusted as required. 


EAST MOJAVE 


The East Mojave region of the CDCA has long been 
recognized as containing numerous unique natural, Cul- 
tural, scenic, and recreational values. To judiciously iden- 
tify the area, yet not threaten the values through overuse, 
the Secretary of the Interior designated the region as the 
“East Mojave National Scenic Area” (NSA). 

A management philosophy statement will be prepared 
in advance of specific activity plans with the NSA. This 
statement will be developed with public participation and 
the advice of the District Multiple-Use Advisory Council. 
Generally, resources will be managed and new uses al- 
lowed with full consideration given to mitigating any ad- 
verse effects on the scenery and current activity levels 
within the region. 

The management philosophy will then provide guid- 
ance during development of management plans for the 
following Special Areas within the NSA: 

ACECs 

Clark Mountain 
New York Mountains 
Piute Creek/Fort Piute 
Fort Soda 
Preliminary Recommendations for Wilderness 
Castle Peaks 
Cinder Cones 
Piute Range 
Providence Mountains 


South Providence Mountains 
Kelso Dunes 
Granite Mountains 

National Natural Landmarks 
Kelso Dunes 
Cima Dome 
Mojave Road 

National Historic Trail 
Mojave Road 

Research Natural Area 
Granite Mountains 

Man and the Biosphere Reserve 
Granite Mountains 

Other Activity Plans 
Allotment Management Plans 
Habitat Management Plans 
Herd Management Area Plans 
Etc. 

Special Areas Proposed by Government Agencies 

and Private Interests 


NOMINATION OF NEW AREAS 


Requests for consideration of new Special Areas may 
be submitted to BLM offices at any time. Members of the 
public, including representatives of State and local gov- 
ernment, may nominate an environmental or cultural nat- 
ural area to be considered for Special Area designation. 

Designation of additional Special Areas may not require 
Plan Amendments. These designations are primarily 
recognition-oriented. Special Area activity plans will be 
prepared where appropriate, according to schedules de- 
veloped under the elements in which they fall. 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT CONSERVATION AREA 


ae Areas Of Critical Environmental Concern and Special Areas 
SIiSHOP | % | ACEC DESIGNATIONS Pi el 


Mono County 


23- CHRISTMAS CANYON 63- COYOTE MOUNTAINS 
Map 24- BEDROCK SPRINGS 64- YUHA BASIN 
Number Name 25- STEAM WELL 65- LAKE CAHUILLA NO.2 
26- SQUAW SPRING 66- LAKE CAHUILLA NO.3 
1- WHITE MOUNTAIN CITY 27- GOLDSTONE 67- GOLD BASIN / RAND 
2- WEST RAND MOUNTAINS 28- CAMP IRWIN MILITARY BOUNDARY Intaglios 
3- EUREKA VALLEY DUNES 29- HALLORAN WASH 68- INDIAN PASS 
4- SALINE VALLEY 30- MOUNTAIN PASS 69- LAKE CAHUILLA NO.5 
ae 5- CERRO GORDO Dinosaur Trackway 70- EAST MESA 
6- DARWIN FALLS 31- NEW YORK MOUNTAINS Flat-tailed Horned Lizard Habitat 
7- ROSE SPRINGS 32- CAMP ROCK SPRING 71- LAKE CAHUILLA NO.6 
= 8- SURPRISE CANYON 33- FORT PIUTE 72- PLANK ROAD 
sh 37° 9- GREENWATER CANYON 34- DEAD MOUNTAINS 73- PILOT KNOB 
10- FOSSIL FALLS 35- BLACK MOUNTAIN 74- CRONESE LAKE 
11- SAND CANYON 36- NORTH HARPER DRY LAKE 75- MOPAH SPRINGS 
12- GREAT FALLS BASIN / ARGUS RANGE 37- SOUTH HARPER DRY LAKE 
13- AMARGOSA RIVER /GRIMSHAW LAKE 38- KRAMER HILLS 
14- KINGSTON RANGE 39- RAINBOW BASIN /OWL CANYON 
15- MESQUITE LAKE 40- CALICO EARLY MAN SITE =a 
INDEPENDENC TRONA PINNACLES 41- FORT SOD SPECIAL AREA DESIGNATIONS 
ODA 
SALT CREEK (Dumont) 42- MESQUITE HILLS / CRUCERO Name and Designation 
CLARK MOUNTAIN 43- AFTON CANYON 
JAWBONE / BUTTERBREAD AREA 44- SILVER MOUNTAIN VICINITY A- ZINC HILL 
LAST CHANCE CANYON 45- JUNIPER FLATS : roan 
National Register of Historic Places 
DESERT TORTOISE 46- UPPER JOHNSON VALLEY Historic American Engineering Record 
Research Natural Area Yucca Rings California Historic Landmark 
47- SOGGY DRY LAKE B PANAMINT CITY 
Creosote Rings ‘ 
National Historic Landmark 
48- MARBLE MOUNTAINS National Register of Historic Places 
Fossil Bed Historic American Engineering Record 
NATIONAL 49- WHITEWATER CANYON 
50- BIG MORONGO CANYON C- WESTERN MOJAVE SALTBUSH 
51- DALE LAKE Research Natural Area 
52- PATTON'S IRON MOUNTAIN D- GOLDSTONE (ACEC) 
Divisional Camp National Register of HIstoric Places 
e 53- WHIPPLE MOUNTAINS 
\ NUMENT S 54- SIDEWINDER WELL E- PISGAH LAVA FLOW 
e's 55- PALEN DRY LAKE Research Natural Area 
Kae. 3 
| a 3 : 57 CHUCKWALLA VALLEY FE. KELSO DUNES 
} B % 2\8 Dune Thicket National Landmark Area 
A r 58- MULE MOUNTAINS 
. E s 59- CHUCKWALLA BENCH G- GRANITE MOUNTAINS 
y Ss : a) 60- SALT CREEK Research Natural Area 
ips yee Nor ay E 2 Pupfish / Rail Habitat CIMATDOME 
— = : . INA LAKE 4 as Sm a % 61- SAN SEBASTIAN MARSH / si Nati 
y © r* 2, ———— ational Natural Landmark 
ZL pe ae- ° \ 2, . SAN FELIPE CREEK 
4 / es 62- COYOTE MOUNTAINS I. MOJAVE ROAD 
7 7A 2 ® Fossil Site National Historic Trail 
= a J- AMBOY CRATER 
y L, - 7 National Natural Landmark 
7 ‘ “a 
’ Inyo County | K- BUTTERFIELD STAGE ROUTE 
Sun Bernardin Co National Historic Trail 
tS “Owlshead 
( : % Min L- COACHELLA VALLEY 
% Fringe-toed Lizard Research Natural Area 
M- EAST MOJAVE 
National Scenic Area 
gene! N- STODDARD VALLEY 
WEAPONS Recreation Vehicle Area 
& aS CENTER ee ps , NOTE: Some of these become official with Plan Approval; 
others require approval and/or action by non-Bureau 
or Interior agencies or legislative action. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The California Desert Plan, established by law, carries 
a long-term commitment for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to establish and maintain programs for com- 
prehensive management of the California Desert and the 
public lands in the CDCA. 

The Plan is a management guide which will provide 
directions to land-use managers in developing sub- 
sequent resource management plans during the im- 
plementation phase. 

Implementation is more than a promise. It is a contract 
with the public as to exactly how this Plan will be carried 
out and what methods BLM will use over the coming 
years to assure that public needs, desires, and values will 
be met and protected on the public lands in the California 
Desert. 

The BLM has developed this implementation process to 
cover several very important areas. The first is the meth- 
odology for responding to formal recommendations from 
the California Desert Conservation Area Advisory Com- 
mittee. The second is the pattern for coordination with all 
levels of government—Federal, State, and local—not just 
with those governments having jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility for lands or actions within the CDCA, but also with 
agencies who may affect, or be affected by, BLM actions 
in the Desert. 

In order to implement a land-use management plan 
over any area, from backyard landscaping to the 25 mil- 
lion acres of the Desert, it is necessary to monitor actions 
and their results, to measure effectiveness of any action, 
and to determine need for subsequent amendment or re- 
vision. Implementation includes a process for monitoring 
the Plan and for evaluating the results and taking correc- 
tive measures when necessary. 

No Plan can be cast in concrete and this one certainly is 
not. If changes need to be made, or there is a better way 
to do things, then the Plan will have to be amended. The 
BLM’s implementation approach outlines how this will be 
done: how changes can be initiated by individuals, or- 
ganizations, government agencies, and the Bureau itself, 
and how those requests for amendment will be analyzed 
and decided upon through public involvement and partici- 
pation. 


Implementation Process 


It takes money to implement a plan. It takes money to 
follow recommendations, to cooperate with others, to 
monitor, and to change. It takes money to manage, to 
recruit and maintain an adequate personnel force, and to 
provide the public with answers and service. Budgetary 
requirements are the hardrock foundation for implementa- 
tion of this Plan. 


CDCA ADVISORY COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


To assist the Bureau in designing long-range im- 
plementation goals for the California Desert Plan, the Ad- 
visory Committee established a special Committee Task 
Force to study the Plan and submit recommendations for 
its implementation. The CDCA Advisory Committee rec- 
ommended certain goals (1-7) and approved of the Final 
Plan. 


1. Establish an organizational structure that treats the 
CDCA as a single management unit. 


Response —This recommendation was implemented 
on October 1, 1980, with the establishment of a single 
California Desert District to manage the public lands in 
the CDCA, rather than splitting the responsibility 
between the Riverside and Bakersfield Districts, as 
was formerly the case. 


2. Institute personnel practices that (a) insure the hiring 
of qualified staff committed to the goals of the Plan; 
(b) provide career incentives to retain CDCA-trained 
Staff for more than the short term; and (c) specify 
orientation and training of staff on a periodic basis. 


Response — Qualified individuals who have an interest 
in and a desire to contribute professionally to the 
management of the Desert will be diligently sought out 
under the required Federal personnel regulations. 


3. Authorize the use of volunteers to aid in establishing a 
BLM “presence” within areas needing protection. 
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CDCA Advisory Committee 


Established under Section 601(g)(1) in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 309(a) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976, to advise the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior with respect to 
the preparation and implementation of the 
comprehensive, long-range plan required for the 
management, use, development, and protection of the 
public lands within the California Desert Conservation 
Area. 


Standing: LAURENCE W. LANE, Jr. 
(Left to right) Public Affairs 


RICHARD VOGL 
Botanical Resources 


WILBUR W. MAYHEW 
Wildlife Resources 


HARVEY PERLOFF 
Social Science 


FRANK De VORE 
Energy- Utilities 


WILLIE PINK 
General Public 
(Native Americans) 


JAMES W. BURNS 
State Government 


RICHARD H. JAHNS 
Earth Science 


E. DEAN LEMON 
Mining-Minerals 


CLAYTON A. RECORD, Jr. 
Adv. Comm. Chairman 
Elected General-Purpose 
Government 


RUTH SIMPSON 
Archaeology 


RONALD J. SLOAN 
Outdoor Recreation 


GENNY SMITH 
Outdoor Recreation 


W. LEON HUNTER 
Environmental Science 


ERNA SCHUILING 
General Public 


Response —The success of volunteer assistance in 
other agencies should serve as a model for the 
Bureau. There are numerous organizations and 
individuals who would support and participate in an 
auxiliary patrol or special surveillance program to 
prevent overuse, unauthorized collecting, and 
vandalism on the public lands. In some cases the use 
of a volunteer resident caretaker may provide a means 
to help protect resources. Although some of this can 
be done today, BLM is pursuing legislation to authorize 
fuller use of volunteer services. 


4. Institute long-range programs to educate desert 

users, in order to minimize the use of enforcement 
procedures. 
Response —Investments in environmental education 
will result in a more enlightened and self-policing 
desert user. This program will include education 
packages for schools, special interpretive facilities, 
desert classrooms, and field trips for organized 
groups. 


5. Establish explicit long-range provisions to continue 
(a) monitoring cumulative results of impacts on 
sensitive resources; (b) evaluating Plan 
manageability; and (c) assessing changes that affect 
Plan relevance and fitness. 


Response —Monitoring, evaluation, and assessment 
are continuing processes and the Plan Amendment 
process provides the flexibility to accommodate 
change. 


6. Establish methods for regularly amending the Plan 
within the mandates of the law (FLPMA, Section 607), 
rather than reacting to ‘‘put-out-the-fire’’ crisis 
changes. 


Response —This procedure is outlined in the Plan 
Amendment Process subsection. 


7. Appoint a high-level citizens’ advisory committee (not 
the present CDCA Advisory Committee) to monitor 
use of the CDCA lands and resources. 


Response—The BLM Districts are authorized to 
establish advisory councils made up of citizen 
representatives of the major interest groups in the 
Desert. Such a council will be established for the 
California Desert District. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE INPUT DURING FINAL 
PLAN DEVELOPMENT 


At their November 21, 1980, meeting, committee mem- 
bers commented on the then-remaining issues and 
provided other information which was considered in pre- 
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paring the Plan. In every case where there was unanimity 
or consensus on one issue, the committee’s advice was 
incorporated in the Plan decisions. The committee did not 
reach consensus on one issue, the crossing of Class L 
lands by competitive events. 

In addition, those members present passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolution 


Considered by the Advisory Committee for the 
California Desert Conservation Area, November 
21, 1980, in regular session at Fort Soda, Califor- 
nia: 


“The Desert Advisory Committee has carefully 
considered the Proposed Plan and Final EIS for 
the California Desert Conservation Area and of- 
fers appropriate revisions and ideas for improve- 
ment, knowing that the Secretary of the Interior 
will consider the advice of the Committee care- 
fully in making his final decisions. We ask that he 
implement the California Desert Conservation 
Area Plan as a first step in a continuing process 
for the management of this important area.” 


The resolution passed by a roll-call vote of those present, 
13-0. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION 


During the planning process for the development of this 
Plan, many governmental agencies were contacted to ob- 
tain suggestions as well as the details of other gov- 
ernmental plans and programs that would be relevant to 
the CDCA. This included other Federal agencies, State 
agencies, and local counties and cities. In addition, con- 
tacts have been established with a number of Native 
American tribes who have cultural interests in the CDCA 
and their own forms of tribal government. 

Specific coordination mechanisms will be developed to 
assure complete coordination throughout the implementa- 
tion process. 

Additionally, the need for public land for public pur- 
poses near local communities is an ongoing concern of 
local governments. This must be recognized and re- 
sponded to in a cooperative manner. The use of public 
lands administered by BLM for public purposes requires 
consistency with county and city general land-use plans 
for their individual communities. The Bureau's involve- 
ment and coordination in the local governmental planning 
process will be required. 

The BLM will also have to maintain close coordination, 
with the Department of Defense and with local military 
bases in the CDCA to insure that implementation of the 
California Desert Plan will be as consistent as possible 
with the missions and purposes of these bases. 

The BLM will also work toward encouraging assistance 
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from these military bases in managing public uses on 
public lands within the vicinity of the bases. 

Additional areas of intergovernmental coordination will 
include: State and local air- and water-quality programs; 
BLM land-exchange programs; the process for amending 
the Plan; cultural resource management programs, espe- 
cially with respect to local Native American concerns; en- 
ergy projects; wildlife management; land management in 
areas adjacent to the boundaries of military bases and 
National Monuments; and the issuance of BLM grants or 
permits for access to State or privately owned lands and 
to public lands where authorized developments, such as 
mining claims, may take place. 

Intergovernmental coordination will be an intensive, 
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continuing, and participatory process of managing the 
public lands and resources in the CDCA and of imple- 
menting the California Desert Plan goals and objectives. 

In order to facilitate effective intergovernmental coordi- 
nation, an interagency coordination group will be pro- 
posed. This group would be patterned after the highly 
successful Owens Valley Interagency Committee. Active 
membership will be sought from appropriate county, 
State, and Federal agencies. 

This group will be able to develop independent specific 
coordination objectives and undertake (sponsor) objec- 
tives consistent with the Desert Plan. This group would 
actively interface with the District Multiple-Use Advisory 
Council. 


CHAPTER 6 


Suppor Reguirements 


MONITORING 


Within two years of final adoption of a California Desert 
Plan, BLM will have an additional monitoring program de- 
Signed and implemented to measure the Plan's effective- 
ness and to specify needs for subsequent amendment or 
revision. The design, the measurement intervals, and the 
standards for revision will be based on the estimated sen- 
Sitivity of desert resources to management decisions 
which are a part of the Plan. This program will supplement 
BLM's routine monitoring measures of on-the-ground 
management, surveillance and use supervision of grazing 
leases, and other public land uses. 

Monitoring and evaluation intervals will not exceed five 
years. Where and when necessary, the intervals will be 
more frequent. Threshold levels will be established and 
monitored for key resource components in the CDCA 
such as threatened, endangered, rare, or sensitive plant 
and animal species and their critical habitats. When such 
levels are found to be met, or exceeded, corrective ac- 
tions will be undertaken, including amendments to the 
Plan, if necessary. 

Similarly, plans of other Federal agencies, State and 
local governments, and Native American tribal gov- 
ernments will be followed to monitor changes having a 
bearing on the CDCA and the California Desert Plan. 
Other sources of new data will also be tracked. All 
monitoring and evaluation reports will be made available 
for public review. 

Monitoring a large comprehensive resource and land- 
use plan can present a large, complex, and expensive 
task. For the California Desert Plan it will be necessary to 
select only significant items with high sensitivity to plan- 
ning decisions. Within these, key indicators will be 
selected that can be practically monitored. For tracking 
wide-spreading resource trends, a sound baseline of data 
will have to be selected from the extremely large amount 
of resource information collected in the planning process 
and, in some cases, further augmented. Statistically valid 
sampling systems will be designed. 

Monitoring will employ two perspectives: measurement 
of impacts and measurement of mitigations. The principal 
perspective will cover broad areas such as common vege- 
tation types or ecosystems. It will focus on the resources 
impacted from cumulative sources, with analyses for 


trends. Extreme variability in local area annual precipita- 
tion could make trend verification difficult. Usually, several 
interrelated resource conditions will be monitored by 
coordinated data gathering and analysis (e.g., for soil 
erosion, vegetation, and wildlife populations.) 

A second monitoring perspective will focus on the 
measurement of impacts and mitigation effectiveness of 
one particular action on all the resources it is anticipated 
to significantly affect, e.g., effects of grazing on cultural 
and wildlife values. Such selected monitoring targets 
would be very limited but intensively followed where in- 
formation is needed for a particular class of action on a 
particular type of site (e.g., a producing hardrock mine ina 
sensitive environmental zone or off-road-vehicle open- 
play area inhabited by a sensitive wildlife species). 

More specific information on planned monitoring efforts 
is given in a number of the various Plan elements. Most 
give only the items of significance in terms of actions, 
conditions, and trends targeted for monitoring. General 
monitoring approaches are given in some cases, but spe- 
cific designs and standards are left to be determined 
through the necessary analyses needed during the two- 
year period following Plan adoption. 


OTHER SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS 


Soil, water, and air are the three most essential re- 
source components of the California Desert Conservation 
Area. Management of these resources is interrelated with 
management of all other resources in the Desert. To suc- 
cessfully implement a Plan for the CDCA, it is necessary 
to develop and integrate methods for providing these re- 
sources with the special treatment and attention that will 
be necessary to assure good quality for maintenance and 
improvement of other resources in an ongoing program. 

Soil Resources —The soil resource is the foundation of 
the Desert. All activities—human or other—affect this re- 
source in various ways, creating impacts that range from 
minimal to major. 

The BLM has conducted soil inventories at different 
detail levels over approximately 35 percent of the public 
lands in the CDCA. In addition, estimations have been 
made from aerial photographs of the total area of soils 
which have been greatly impacted by human uses, includ- 
ing mining, motorized-vehicle use, and livestock grazing. 
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There is a need for a better understanding of the interre- 
lationships between activities occurring within the CDCA 
and the soil resources of the land. Only by accomplishing 
this objective can environmental quality be maintained or 
enhanced where necessary. 

Air Quality —Good air quality is one of the characteristic 
traits of the California Desert. In fact, many of the present 
residents in the CDCA have moved to the desert to avoid 
air pollution in towns and cities. Also, some of the military 
bases which have been established in what is now the 
CDCA were located there because of the good air quality 
needed for military training and operations. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
and the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1977, along with 
Executive Order 12088 of 1978, ‘Federal Compliance 
with Pollution Control Standards,” require the BLM and 
other Federal land-management agencies to preserve 
and protect air quality related to values on Federal lands. 

Water Resources —Water resources within the CDCA 
are limited, as in any Desert or arid ecosystem. Where 
significant quantities of surface water do occur, unique 
and rare riparian and aquatic habitats are often found. 
More information concerning these surface-water sources 
must be collected as a basis for management direction 
and decision. Development of water supplies within the 
CDCA is necessary for maintenance and enhancement of 
various , natural resources and improved management 
opportunities. 

Potentially usable ground-water supplies are believed 
to be relatively plentiful; however, present knowledge is 
limited and much more detailed data will be required. 
More information on the occurrence and quality of availa- 
ble ground-water supplies and sources must be collected 
and evaluated before long-term management decisions 
can be effective. 

Two other BLM programs are important in the support 
of resource protection and the maintenance of environ- 
mental quality: 

Unauthorized Use —Unauthorized use is the unlawful 
use Of public resources and public lands. It is a problem 
which affects legitimate users of public lands, affects the 
natural and cultural resources available on those lands, 
and affects the ability of responsible land managers to 
manage properly for the general public welfare. 

Unauthorized use directly or indirectly has an impact on 
the Bureau's ability to manage the public lands, whether it 
occurs in the CDCA or in other areas under the adminis- 
tration of BLM. Unauthorized use, for example, results in 
lost revenues to the public as a result of uncollected fees; 
in adverse impacts on the environment; and in costs in- 
curred when corrective action is taken to terminate the 
unauthorized use. Even local governments may be 
monetarily affected by unauthorized use as a result of lost 
revenues from uncollected taxes. 

Unauthorized use diminishes everything it touches— 
natural resources, Cultural and human values, budget, tax 


bases—even the person who, through unauthorized use, 
has broken the law. 

Cadastral Survey —Historically, cadastral survey 
needs in the CDCA have received low priority because of 
such management and administrative requirements 
elsewhere in the State of California as energy needs, 
timber requirements, and unauthorized use. 

Cadastral surveys are required to resolve boundary lo- 
cations in areas of extreme obliteration of survey evi- 
dence, or in areas which have a gross misalignment of 
boundaries due to hiatus and overlapping survey per- 
formed by contract in the late 1800s. In many areas, fewer 
than 20 percent of the original survey corners can still be 
located, and new ones must be established to determine 
land ownership and jurisdiction. 

The following section discusses how these programs 
will proceed in the CDCA. 


SOIL RESOURCES 


The BLM has conducted studies to understand better 
the effects of soil impacts. Investigations were made of 
soil compaction and its relation to plant growth, Valley 
fever fungus in ORV activity areas, wind erosion threshold 
velocities, nitrogen fixation in various activity areas, and 
fugitive dust from motorized-vehicle races and other 
motorized-vehicle activities. 

The ongoing soils program within the California Desert 
District will continue the following activities: (1) soil 
studies to better understand impacts on the soil; (2) soil 
inventories to determine areas where uses will be best 
suited; and (3) monitoring to determine the extent of im- 
pacts and long-term trends. 


SOIL STUDIES 


Reclamation of motorized-vehicle-use open areas (par- 
ticularly hillclimbs) is a possibility that will be investigated. 
This would not be done to restore the area to its original 
condition, but to keep hillclimbs or other motorized- 
vehicle use areas in such a condition that they can be 
continuously used in the future and to reduce spreading of 
the use to new areas. Restoring soil to eroded hillclimb 
areas such as gullies and smoothing the surface should 
be attempted in “open” areas such as Dove Springs to 
determine the feasibility of routinely rehabilitating dis- 
turbed soils. 

Wind erosion depends not only on soil properties, but 
also on a number of other variables including erosion 
fetch (length of disturbance of eroding area). With de- 
creasing distance of disturbance, a maximum rate of ero- 
sion per unit area will be reached. Thus areas of tracks 
with loose soil interrupted by stabilized, untracked soil 
may have much lower rates of wind erosion than areas 
with longer, continuous disturbances such as pit areas, 
campsites, or roads. To determine the relation between 
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lengths of erosion fetch and rate of wind erosion per unit 
area, studies should be done both with a wind tunnel and 
under natural wind conditions. The wind tunnel studies 
could be done in a limited time, whereas field studies may 
require several years. The data would be useful for es- 
timating wind erosion potential of various dimensions of 
disturbances in desert soils. 

A question which continually arises concerns longevity 
of visible soil disturbances, such as tracks from a race. A 
study on duration of tracks on different types of desert 
surfaces is an inventory need. This would involve periodic 
observation of tracks on various types of surfaces over a 
period of years. The cost and total time required for such 
a study would be relatively low. 

Nitrogen fixation by soil microorganisms may be an im- 
portant input for desert plant nutrition. Skujins (1979) 
studied effects of cattle, off-road vehicles, and utility cor- 
ridors on desert nitrogen fixation. While useful preliminary 
results were obtained the studies were not sufficiently 
comprehensive to be conclusive. Further studies lasting 
several years are needed to investigate the relationship 
between human and livestock impacts on desert soils and 
nitrogen fixation. 

A study of soil impacts from mining should be done in 
greater detail, primarily with the use of aerial photo- 
graphs. Calculations could be made of total areas which 
have lost a substantial part or all of the soil profile. This 
should be done desert-wide and could make use of exist- 
ing Desert Plan aerial photographs. 

The off-road-vehicle impact study test sites should be 
continued. Periodic evaluation of these test sites to de- 
termine longevity of impacts from these vehicles and the 
analysis of these impacts will be a continuous program. 

Studies will be continued with landsat as a tool in aiding 
the soil scientist to properly evaluate the soils as they 
occur on the landscape. Much has been done with the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in establishing the basic 
framework, but more time and effort are needed to ex- 
pand the data base and experiment with spectral data 
from other overflights. 


SOIL INVENTORIES 


A map of potential arable lands in the CDCA has been 
prepared by the Water and Power Resources Service 
(formerly the Bureau of Reclamation). Soil inventories will 
be most useful in these potential arable lands for the fu- 
ture prospect of agriculture. 

Soil inventories will be useful in planning for other uses, 
such as right-of-way corridors and motorized-vehicle race 
routes. These inventories can be used to provide esti- 
mates of soil sensitivity to impacts but should not be con- 
fused with monitoring which measures actual soil im- 
pacts. Soil inventories of different levels of detail (Orders 
3, 2, and 1) should be conducted in areas throughout the 
CDCA where appropriate. (See Appendix XI to the Pro- 


Support Requirements 


posed Plan, October 1980, for list of soil inventories con- 
ducted throughout the CDCA). 


MONITORING 


Aerial photographs and field checks will be used as a 
basis for monitoring soil impacts. Areas of very high soil 
impact from motorized-vehicle use have been calculated 
for many use areas throughout the CDCA, as shown in 
Appendix XI to the Proposed Plan (October 1980). The 
uses and limitations of the data are also discussed in that 
appendix. This method could be used as a monitoring 
system by updating aerial photographs of these areas 
and comparing the high soil impact areas. The same 
types of comparisons can be made for heavily grazed 
sites and mining locations. Additional 1:1000 aerial pho- 
tographs and on-the-ground investigations should also be 
included in the monitoring program. Better methods of 
evaluating erosion conditions should be established using 
low-level (1:1000) aerial photographs as a base. A sys- 
tem of updating these low-level aerial photographs will be 
needed to establish erosion trends. 


AIR QUALITY 


In the CDCA much of the air pollution that affects Fed- 
eral lands originates in the Los Angeles basin and is 
transported onto BLM-managed lands by the prevailing 
winds. The BLM has no control over these “imported” 
pollutants. However, sources of pollutants originating in 
the CDCA are becoming increasingly significant. These 
“local” sources include fugitive dust from agriculture, 
mineral extraction, vehicle activity, industrial sources 
such as powerplants and ore processing and refining 
facilities, and “urban” sources such as residential heat- 
ing, automobiles, etc. 

Goals of the air-quality program are: 

(1) To encourage maintenance of air quality as needed 
for Department of Defense operations. 

(2) To ensure that proposed major stationary sources 
are located at optimum locations to minimize future air- 
quality degradation in the CDCA. 

(3) To establish an active Bureau program for 
cooperating with the California Air Resources Board 
(ARB), and all other agencies responsible for air quality in 
the CDCA, in the implementation of the air-quality man- 
agement plan. 

There are certain actions that BLM can and will under- 
take to minimize and reduce air-quality degradation from 
sources on Federal lands. These include coordination 
with and full support of State and local government air- 
quality planning efforts, conducting in-house planning to 
minimize air-pollution sources on public lands, and field 
studies to determine the impact of BLM management ac- 
tivities and those from outside sources on BLM lands. 
Air-quality data are very limited for the CDCA. The spe- 
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cific elements of the air-quality program are outlined be- 
low. 


STUDIES 


A concern of the BLM is dust generated by vehicles. In 
planning for and managing open areas and access 
routes, BLM’s soil and air quality scientists will continue 
field tests to determine which areas generate the 
minimum amount of dust. These tests include monitoring 
of actual events and the use of a portable wind tunnel to 
determine wind erosion potential of various soil types. 

Also, the Bureau is taking an aggressive role in visibility 
protection, along with the National Park Service, by estab- 
lishing visibility monitoring stations in the CDCA. These 
Stations will provide baseline meteorological data, 
visibility along with two site paths at each station location. 
A computer analysis and visual prediction capability is 
being developed by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, Environmental Monitoring and Support Labora- 
tory, Las Vegas, Nevada, so that the data gathered can 
be used to predict the impacts of our future management 
activities. Although most of the BLM’s monitoring efforts 
have been initiated “in-house,” the BLM is anxious to 
work with other Federal, State, and local air-quality agen- 
cies on air-quality monitoring studies of mutual interest in 
an effort to obtain the maximum amount of data with the 
available resources. 


COORDINATION 


Currently, the BLM through its intergovernmental plan- 
ning effort is in contact with State and local air-pollution 
agencies with respect to nonattainment and air-quality 
maintenance planning. The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1977, which mandated these planning efforts, stipulated 
that local government be responsible for preparation of 
these air-quality plans. Therefore BLM’s role is to fully 
integrate these plans into its own planning efforts. The 
BLM will continue to coordinate with and provide full sup- 
port to these local planning efforts. Also, due to the large 
amounts of federally managed lands, the Bureau has 
joined with the other land managers and is a member of a 
Tri-Agency Air Quality Task Force with the National Park 
Service and Forest Service. Coordination between the 
Federal land managers, the military, and the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency have been major thrusts of the 
Bureau's Air-Quality Program and these efforts shall con- 
tinue in the future. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


(1) Utilizing the data provided from the monitoring net- 
work, the Bureau will develop an air-quality management 
plan for lands under its jurisdiction within the CDCA. This 
plan will be closely coordinated with other landowners in 
the CDCA and with the ARB, Southeast Desert Air Basin, 


South Coast Air Quality Management District, and the 
Great Basin Unified Air Pollution Control District air- 
quality maintenance plans. 

(2) The Bureau will actively participate in hearings and 
proceedings for siting of major stationary sources pro- 
posed within the CDCA. The management goals will be to 
minimize emissions from such sources and to select a 
most suitable site for the overall air-quality benefit of the 
CDCA, if such a site exists. 

(3) The Bureau will actively participate in rulemaking 
proceedings of air-pollution control districts that have re- 
sponsibility within the CDCA. The purpose will be to en- 
sure that proposed rules and regulations are consistent 
and supportive of the air-quality management plan for 
BLM lands. 

(4) The Bureau will actively participate in the prepara- 
tion of air-quality maintenance plans developed by the 
responsible air-management authorities in the CDCA. 
The purpose will be to maintain consistency between ail 
such plans and programs in the CDCA. 

(5) For regions within the CDCA which have air qual- 
ity that is cleaner than existing standards, the Bureau may 
determine through a public process which areas should 
be submitted to the State for redesignation to Class | 
status. This will provide greater protection for those re- 
gions in the CDCA that merit it. 


WATER RESOURCES 


Obviously, the water resources of the CDCA must be 
wisely managed. Demands on the water resource, how- 
ever, result from a wide range of Bureau programs, non- 
Bureau-initiated projects, as well as activities on the pri- 
vate lands within the CDCA. This fact, coupled with such 
regulatory concerns as water quality, safe drinking water, 
and floodplain management, and with the necessity for 
establishing certainty of water rights, will require a multi- 
faceted approach to water-resources management. The 
involvement of several Bureau programs and cooperation 
with other government agencies and private concerns will 
be required. 

The Water Resources Program management approach 
is outlined below and in Table 16 and in the following 
section, which presents the authorities and objectives of 
water-resource management. Table 16 defines the var- 
ious required tasks and identifies the authorities and ob- 
jectives which are met through implementation of specific 
tasks. 


OBJECTIVES AND/OR AUTHORITIES OF CDCA 
WATER-RESOURCES PROGRAM 


(1) Clean Water Act—The purpose of Bureau im- 
plementation of this Act is to prevent water-quality deteri- 
Oration and to improve water quality where it has already 
been degraded. In addition to the act itself, further direc- 
tion is given by Executive Order 12088, which instructs 
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TABLE 16 


Tasks of the CDCA Water Resources Program 


Objectives 
And/Or 


Task Authorities 


Water Rights Compliance 


Definition 


The acquisition and protection of water rights necessary for 
fulfilling Bureau management programs. Conducted under the 
substantive requirements of state law, with recognition of 
Federal water uses and water rights and in accordance with 
Bureau of Land Management Water Rights Procedures. 


Water Use and Needs 
Inventory 


The collection of adequate information for acquiring water 
rights and documenting Federal reserved water rights. 


Regional Water Resource 
Inventories 


The collection of data on surface and ground water quantity 
and quality on a regional basis. The data may be obtained 
within the framework of the Bureau planning system and 
utilized for a variety of specific purposes including background 
data for site specific water development, and in environmental 
impact analyses. 


Water Development 
Investigations 


The site specific investigation of water quantity and quality 5 
and other physical data required to properly locate wells and 
catchments and to construct wells, catchments and spring 
developments. 


Water Quality Monitoring The collection of data required to monitor baseline water qual- 1 
ity, and the water quality impacts of activities. The data is 
utilized to avoid adverse impacts in accordance with the 208 


Water Quality Management Report (California BLM, 1979). 


The analysis of the impacts of various activities on water re- 
sources, including the collection of sufficient data to conduct 
adequate analysis and the formulation of recommendations 
for avoiding or mitigating impacts. 


Environmental Impact NEPA 


Analysis 


Drinking Water Monitoring Monitoring of chemical and bacteriological quality of public 2 
drinking water supplies and the implementation of appropriate 


treatment measures. 


Floodplain Delineations The determination of the magnitude of flood frequencies and 3 
floodplain mapping required for the floodplain management 


program. 


Special Studies Studies may be required where impact analysis, need for 1 
water development, or other management objectives warrant 3, 
a more detailed or analytical investigation than is routinely 


required. 


Non-Bureau Initiated 
Projects 


The construction of water development, storage or con- 
veyance facilities. Applications for projects will be processed 
under appropriate regulations and within the applicable 
multiple-use class guidelines and corridor designations within 
the CDCA Plan. 


the Federal Government to comply with water-pollution- 
control regulations, and by the 208 Water-Quality Man- 
agement Report (California BLM, 1979). 

(2) Safe Drinking Water Act—The purpose of comply- 
ing with this act is to insure safe drinking water in accord- 
ance with applicable drinking-water standards. Executive 
Order 12088 instructs Federal agencies to implement the 
act. 

(3) Floodplain Management—The purpose of flood- 
plain management is the avoidance of adverse impacts 
resulting from the occupancy and modification of flood- 
plains. 

(4) Water Rights —Presidential messages of June 6 
and July 12, 1978, provided the initiative for establishing 


certainty in regard to Federal and State relations in water 
rights. The Department of the Interior Solicitor's Opinion 
#M-36914 of June 25, 1979, was an initial step in clarify- 
ing Federal and State roles. Ultimately, however, Federal 
water rights must be identified and quantified. This will be 
accomplished through an inventory of existing Bureau 
water uses and needs, in relation to existing or needed 
water rights. Procedures for Bureau compliance with 
State water-right laws will be identified in Bureau Manual 
7154, “Water Rights,” (reserved). This manual will be 
used in complying with acceptable State procedures to 
obtain water rights for Bureau management programs, 
wherever possible. This effort will be undertaken in close 
coordination with the State of California. 
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(5) Water Development—Several Bureau manage- 
ment programs specified in the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act require the use of developed water 
supplies to insure the availability of water. In addition to 
obtaining and protecting water rights, adequate data con- 
cerning the occurrence of surface and ground water must 
be available to facilitate the location of developments. 

(6) Water Storage Project—A number of water con- 
servation projects are being investigated by the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California (MWD) with en- 
couragement and support from the U.S. Water and Power 
Resources Service, State Resources Agency, and State 
Lands Commission. These projects may include spread- 
ing facilities near the Colorado River Aqueduct and re- 
trieval and pump-back facilities within storage basin 
areas. The MWD is presently investigating two such 
basins for underground storage—Shavers and Hayfield. 

The Bureau recognizes the importance of these future 
projects and the present uncertainty associated with the 
location of facilities. These facilities may be allowed on 
public land but will be considered on a case-by-case basis 
in Classes L, M, and | with appropriate environmental 
assessment, i.e., EA or EIS. 


UNAUTHORIZED USE 


There are several types of unauthorized use: occu- 
pancy and enclosures, such as an unauthorized cabin ina 
recreation area; mining claim occupancy—the use of a 
mining claim to perform activities which are not in good 
faith with the general mining laws; rights-of-way —roads, 
powerlines, and/or pipelines; agricultural—the Use of pub- 
lic lands for crop production; and the use of timber, min- 
eral, grazing, and cultural resources. Miscellaneous types 
of unauthorized use include advertising displays, ware- 
housing, stockpiling of material, and motion-picture film- 
ing. 

The number of suspected annual unauthorized uses 
which have occurred or are continuing to occur in the 
CDCA is estimated to be in excess of 500. If an unau- 
thorized use is not corrected, there is a loss of public 
resources; public landowners are denied the use or en- 
joyment of their land; and disrespect for the law and the 
authorization process, with which most users of public 
lands comply, results. 

The personnel required to eliminate an unauthorized 


use depends upon the type of unauthorized use. The 
most effective unauthorized use program is a strong pre- 
vention program. Such a program includes the following 
steps: 

(1) Prevention: Surveillance, especially for misuse of 
the Mining Law of 1872 by illegal occupancy. Cooperative 
agreements with State agencies and local governments 
and public utilities. Public information and education. 

(2) Detection: By Bureau personnel, field reconnais- 
sance, State and local governments, informal reports 
from the general public. 

(3) Proper-Use Management: Correction by authoriza- 
tion of legitimate use by permit, sale, exchange, if appro- 
priate. 

(4) Removal: Notices, appraisal of damages, collection 
of damages, and removal of unauthorized use. 


CADASTRAL SURVEY 


Due to increasing use of public lands within the CDCA, 
specific survey needs must be met to permit knowledge- 
able and proper management of public lands. 

Programs which require immediate survey support are 
scheduled in the next five years and include energy 
(geothermal leasing), abatement of unauthorized use (ag- 
riculture and occupancy), realty, and recreation. Those 
survey projects are listed in priority order in the five-year 
plan on file in the Desert District Office. 

Additional survey requirements have been identified as 
priority needs within the 1981-85 program. These consist 
of 45 separate survey projects which average 2,000 or 
more acres in size. These surveys are required to permit 
various realty actions such as acquisition, easements, 
and abatement of unauthorized use to proceed. The proj- 
ects are in areas of mingled Federal/private ownership 
where original surveys are not clearly definable. High 
priorities also exist in the Helendale and Granite Mountain 
areas south and west of Barstow. 

Protraction diagrams cover more than 200,000 acres of 
unsurveyed lands within the CDCA. Boundaries of many 
State School sections and mineral leases are not 
monumented on the ground, which prevents total man- 
agement of the adjacent public lands. These lands will 
likely be surveyed under private contracts as priorities are 
determined. 
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Plan -emendment Process 


The California Desert Plan has been designed to pro- 
vide a guide for management over a long-term period. In 
order to do this, a process must be provided that will be 
flexible enough to permit changes in the face of unantici- 
pated demands or response to future events that, as yet, 
cannot be foreseen. 


PLAN INTERPRETATION AND CLARIFICATION 


Due to the fact that the California Desert Plan is the first 
of its kind, covers such a large region, and deals with so 
many programs, it is anticipated that immediately after 
Plan approval a number of requests may be received 
which will require interpretation and/or clarification of the 
Plan to determine how the Plan affects a particular pro- 
posed use or activity. In some cases it may be necessary 
to clarify the meaning of statements in the Plan pertaining 
to guidelines, goals, and actions proposed. 

The precise locations of designated boundaries may 
have to be determined in relationship to a particular exist- 
ing activity. An activity or use may have been omitted from 
consideration in the Plan, and a determination may be 
needed as to how that activity is affected. 

Request for Plan interpretation may be filed with the 
Desert District Office and will be responded to within 30 
days of receipt of the request. The response will describe 
the interpretation made by the BLM authorized official 
and/or establish additional time needed to consider in- 
terpretation. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR PLAN AMENDMENTS 


A Plan Amendment may be initiated at any time by the 
BLM District Manager, Desert District, in response to new 
findings under the continuing monitoring, review, and re- 
vision procedures. 

Individuals and public or private organizations desiring 
to have the Plan or any of its elements amended may 
submit requests for amendment to the District Manager of 
the BLM California Desert District. The District Manager 
will respond in writing within 30 days, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the request and informing the applicant of the 
process to be followed in studying and deciding upon the 


amendment. Processes will be consistent with Bureau 
procedures. 

The general categories of Plan amendments antici- 
pated are described below: 

Category 1—The proposed changes (based on previ- 
Ous analysis) will not involve significant environmental 
impact, and/or EIS documentation is not required. Such 
changes would not cause significant changes in the geo- 
graphic location and extent of a multiple-use class desig- 
nation, multiple-use class guidelines, or significant 
changes in the goals and policies expressed in the Plan 
elements or in ACECs or Special Areas. 

Category 2—The proposed change, based on prelimi- 
nary analysis, will require a significant change in the loca- 
tion of a multiple-use class designation or the geographic 
location or extent of that designation, a significant change 
in a multiple-use class guideline, or in a Plan element, 
goals, policies, or the process as prescribed in that ele- 
ment. 

Such changes based on preliminary analysis are likely 
to or are Known to have a significant environmental im- 
pact and an EIS is required. 

Category 3—The proposed change is submitted to ac- 
comodate a request for a specific use or activity which will 
require additional analysis and decision beyond the Plan 
Amendment decision. 

Category 1 amendments will be considered at least on 
a semi-annual schedule and Plan amendments in Cate- 
gories 2 and 3 will be considered on an annual schedule, 
beginning one year from the date of Plan approval. Spe- 
cific Category 3 amendments may be considered at any 
time where the State Director determines that the pro- 
posed project is of such significance to the public interest 
that deviation from the annual schedule is justified. 


BLM-INITIATED AMENDMENTS 


The Bureau will monitor implementation of the Pian, as 
well as new internal data, and will review the need for a 
general revision at the end of one year after approval of 
the Plan. Amendments will be considered once a year for 
the next four years. The District Multiple-Use Advisory 
Council will play a major role in determining amendments. 
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Proposals for revision of the boundaries of the Califor- 
nia Desert Conservation Area, or requests for changes in 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act will be re- 
ferred to the U.S. Congress for review and decision. 

During the planning process, the need for one bound- 
ary adjustment and concurrent BLM study of the adminis- 
trative organization best suited to implement the Plan was 
identified. The McCain Valley area, encompassing ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres of BLM-administered public 
lands along the present southwest boundary of the 
CDCA, has been determined to be an area that should be 
included in the California Desert Conservation Area and 
managed under the framework of the Plan, from both 
ecological and resource management perspectives. 

A precise determination of boundary adjustment in Mc- 
Cain Valley will be made, existing Resource Management 
Plans for the area will be reconciled to overall Plan 
guidelines, and the proposed revision, with appropriate 
environmental assessment, will be processed under the 
standard Plan Amendment procedures and referred to 
Congress in the form of a draft boundary adjustment 
amendment to the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976. 

Proposed revisions of the multiple-use classifications or 
their boundaries, guidelines, objectives, or decision cri- 
teria and major revisions of Plan elements, including sig- 
nificant changes in use levels or facility locations will be 
decided by the BLM California State Director under the 
amendment procedures outlined in this section. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED FROM INDIVIDUALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


All requests for amendment must be submitted to the 
District Manager of the California Desert District. Any re- 
quests from individuals or private groups or organizations 
for amendments to or changes in the California Desert 
Plan must contain the following information: 

(1) Reasons for the request. 

(2) An explanation of how the individual, group, or or- 
ganization is being adversely affected by existing re- 
quirements or management objectives in the Plan. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED FROM GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES | 


Federal, State, and local governmental units (including 
special districts) may file applications and petitions with 
the Bureau for land and resource uses in accordance with 
established regulations. These applications and petitions 
will be reviewed in light of the Plan data and conclusions. 
In the event such applications or petitions are denied, on 
the basis of the Plan or its supportive data, rights of ap- 
peal will be in accordance with established regulations for 
the type of application or petition involved. If the proposal 
has merit, in light of the presented circumstances, the 
Bureau will simultaneously consider the proposal and a 
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related Plan amendment. Special priority will be given to 
requests of State and local governments and other Fed- 
eral agencies. 


CITIES AND SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


If the request for an amendment to change the Plan is 
being submitted by an incorporated city or special district, 
the following information must be provided: 

(1) The request must have been approved by vote of 
the City Council or Board of Directors. 

(2) The city must show how it has been, is being, or will 
be adversely affected by the Plan, or parts thereof. 

(3) The city must show how its proposed amendment 
is necessary for consistency with the officially adopted 
city general plan. 


COUNTY 


If the request for amendment is submitted by a county 
or county service area, the following information must be 
submitted: 

(1) The request must have been approved by vote of 
the County Board of Supervisors. 

(2) The county must show how it has been, is, or will be 
adversely affected by the Plan, or parts thereof. 

(3) The county must show how the proposed amend- 
ment is necessary for consistency with the officially 
adopted county general plan. 


STATE 


lf request for amendment is submitted by the Legisla- 
ture or Executive Branch of the State of California, the 
following process must be followed: 

(1) The request must have been approved by the 
Executive Director or Secretary of the submitting agency 
after indication of coordination with other potentially af- 
fected State agencies. 

(2) The State must show how it has been, is, or will be 
adversely affected by the Plan, or parts thereof. 

(3) The State must show how the proposed amenda- 
ment is necessary for consistency with adopted State 
plans or programs. 


FEDERAL AGENCY 


If the request for amendment is submitted by a depart- 
ment, office, or bureau of the Executive Branch of the 
U.S. Government other than the BLM, these steps will be 
necessary: 

(1) The request must have been approved by the di- 
rector of the submitting department, office, or bureau. 

(2) The agency must show how it has been, is, or will 
be adversely affected by the Plan, or parts thereof. 

(3) The agency must show how the proposed amend- 
ment is necessary for consistency with officially adopted 
plans or programs. 


PLAN AMENDMENT PROCESS 


Upon receipt of a request to consider a Plan amend- 
ment, the Desert District Manager shall decide: 

(1) To consider the Plan amendment, in which case he 
shall determine the category of amendment to be as- 
signed; 

(2) Not to consider the Plan amendment, in which case 
he shall notify the requestor stating the reasons for his 
decision. 

Any decision to consider or not to consider a Plan 
amendment is subject to protest to the State Director. 


AMENDMENT DECISIONS 


Category 1 Amendments , 

(a) The Desert District Manager recommends an 
amendment to the State Director. If the State Director 
concurs, the District Manager makes a decision and a 
public notice of the amendment decision is given. This 
notice should clearly explain how the existing Desert Plan 
is changed. 

(b) Protests will be received for 30 days following the 
public notice. 

(c) An amendment may be implemented after protests 
are resolved and at least 30 days after the public notice. 


Category 2 Amendments 


(a) The Desert District Manager recommends a pre- 
ferred alternative to the State Director. If the State Di- 
rector concurs, the results of the above steps are pub- 
lished as a draft Desert Plan amendment and draft EIS for 
public review. 

(b) The Desert District Manager evaluates comments 
received, then selects and recommends an amendment 
decision to the State Director for review and concurrence. 

(c) Upon receipt of concurrence, a proposed Plan 
amendment and final EIS are prepared and published. 

(d) Protests will be received for 30 days following the 
filing of the final EIS. 

(e) An amendment may be approved and implemented 
after protests are resolved and at least 30 days after filing 
the final EIS. 


Category 3 Amendments 


(a) Based on additional analysis, the Desert District 
Manager recommends an amendment to the State Di- 
rector. If the State Director concurs, the District Manager 
makes a decision and a public notice of the amendment 
decision is given. This notice should clearly explain how 
the existing Plan is to be changed. 

(b) Protests will be received for 30 days following the 
notice. 

(c) An amendment may be approved after protests are 


Plan Amendment Process 


resolved and at least 30 days after public notice. 
ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


In analyzing any applicant's request for amending or 
changing the Plan, the BLM District Manager, Desert Dis- 
trict, will: 

(1) Determine if the request has been properly submit- 
ted and if any law or regulation prohibits granting the re- 
quested amendment. 

(2) Determine if alternative locations within the CDCA 
are available which would meet the applicant's needs 
without requiring a change in the Plan's classification, or 
an amendment to any Plan element. 

(3) Determine the environmental effects of granting 
and/or implementing the applicant's request. 

(4) Consider the economic and social impacts of grant- 
ing and/or implementing the applicant's request. 

(5) Provide opportunities for and consideration of pub- 
lic comment on the proposed amendment, including input 
from the public and from Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

(6) Evaluate the effect of the proposed amendment on 
BLM management's desert-wide obligation to achieve 
and maintain a balance between resource use and re- 
source protection. ; f 


DECISION CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL OR 
DISAPPROVAL 


Before submitting a recommendation for a Plan 
amendment, the BLM Desert District Manager must de- 
termine that the proposed amendment is in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations and will provide for 
the immediate and future management, use, develop- 
ment, and protection of the public lands within the CDCA. 
The BLM Desert District Manager will base his rationale 
for such determination on the principles of multiple use, 
sustained yield, and maintenance of environmental qual- 
ity, as required in the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976. 


PUBLIC NOTIFICATION 


Notification of proposed amendments to or changes in 
the California Desert Plan will be published in the Federal 
Register. In addition, notices will also be published in a 
newspaper, or newspapers, of general circulation in the 
area which would be affected by the proposed amend- 
ment(s). Further, a Plan amendment mailing list will be 
developed by BLM and will include appropriate publica- 
tions which publish material of interest to people con- 
cerned about public lands of the California Desert. All 
individuals, organizations, and other public agencies re- 
questing notices of Plan amendment proposals or deci- 
sions will receive such notices. All notices and information 
will be published in this manner no later than 30 days prior 
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to the first or subsequent public hearing, if one is to be any scheduled public hearings. 
held. 


All county boards of supervisors and all city councils 
located where incorporated limits and spheres of influ- 
ence encompass the land area which might be affected Before the BLM Desert District Manager makes final 
by a proposed amendment to the Plan will be notified of | decision(s) on proposed amendment(s), he may hold one 
such application to amend no later than 30 days prior to or more public hearings to consider these proposals. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS 
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Gudgetary 


The California Desert Plan represents a long-term 
commitment by the Bureau to provide comprehensive 
management of the Desert and its resources. Increases in 
funding and manpower for Fiscal Year 1981 were not 
significant. However, substantial budgetary increases will 
be required over the next 10 years to effectively imple- 
ment programs and planning decisions set out in the Plan. 
Approval of the Plan by the Secretary of Interior in 
December 1980 carried with it the Department's commit- 
ment to adequate funding and support for the implemen- 
tation of the Plan subject to annual budget considerations. 

In passing the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (FLPMA), Congress recognized the fragility of 
. California desert resources and the pressures on them. 
Congress, therefore, directed BLM to complete a com- 
prehensive land-use management plan for the CDCA by 
September 30, 1980. The Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act also mandates that implementation of the 
CDCA Plan must be initiated on or before September 30, 
1980. Section 601(a)(2)(d) reads as follows: 


(d) The Secretary, in accordance with Section 202 of this Act, 
shall prepare and implement a comprehensive, long-range 
plan for the management, use, development, and protection 
of the public lands within the California Desert Conservation 
Area. Such plan shall take into account the principles of multi- 
ple use and sustained yield in providing for resource use and 
development, including, but not limited to, maintenance of en- 
vironmental quality, right-of-way, and mineral development. 
Such plan shall be completed and implementation thereof ini- 
tiated on or before September 30, 1980 [emphasis added]. 


The Desert Plan was developed as the framework 
guide for the management of the CDCA over the next 20 
years. Implementation in this section is used in two con- 
texts: (1) in a general context, covering all BLM manage- 
ment activities occurring in the CDCA after Plan approval; 
and (2) in a specific context, covering those on-the- 
ground management actions that result from specific re- 
quirements of the Plan, such as construction of range 
improvements as designed in Allotment Management 
Plans. 

The purpose of this section is to translate and schedule 
the identified needs into dollar and personnel require- 
ments. If the level of funding described in this section is 
authorized and appropriated by Congress, on-the-ground 
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actions, with the exception of land-tenure adjustments, 
should be fully implemented by 1990. Details for the first 
10 years are presented later in this section. 


MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


A brief explanation of the BLM management system 
and budget process, as, applied to the CDCA, is pre- 
sented to facilitate understanding of the implementation 


_process. The Bureau's management system is composed 


of four interlocking components: 
—Inventory and Resource Management Planning 
—Activity Planning 
—Implementation 
—Service, Operations, and Maintenance 

The first three components of the management system 
are sequential. Service, operations, and maintenance are 
continual but acquire increased emphasis after implemen- 
tation of a management plan. 


INVENTORY AND RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING 


This component covers three steps: (1) management 
planning analyses; (2) inventory data collection; and, 
(3) resource management plan development. 

The initial step has been completed for the CDCA. 
Through public input, significant issues and needs have 
been identified. Intensive resource, environmental, social, 
economic, and institutional data have been inventoried 
and gathered. The Plan and Final EIS have been pre- 
pared. 

Inventory and resource management planning are a 
continuing process, and will be further used in revising 
and/or updating the Plan through the Plan Amendment 
Process. 


ACTIVITY PLANNING 


After approval of a Plan for the CDCA, specific resource 
activity plans will be individually prepared to translate a 
land-use management plan into on-the-ground, site- 
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specific guidance, such as recreational facilities, fences, 
wells, trails, and other management investments that are 
a fundamental responsibility of the Bureau. The elements 
detail a variety of resource-specific activity plans, such as 
Habitat Management Plans and Cultural Resource Man- 
agement Plans. When these proposed plans cover the 
same area on the ground they will be consolidated into 
coordinated resource activity plans to ensure efficient use 
of personnel and dollars and compatible recommen- 
dations. 

The activity plans prepared immediately after Plan ap- 
proval will be working prototypes—models to be followed 
and refined as Plan implementation proceeds. Site- 
specific environmental assessments will also be prepared 
at this time. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Activity plans are not required for all implementation 
activities. Patrol and surveillance are ongoing and will 
continue at an increased level. Activity plans implemented 
in the past will continue in force as long as they are con- 
sistent with the Plan. 

Upon the completion and adoption of resource activity 
plans, on-the-ground implementation is initiated. Facilities 
are constructed, educational and visitor assistance pro- 
grams become functional, maps are printed and distrib- 
uted, and monitoring systems are in full operation. The 
time required to implement an activity plan varies with the 
nature of the resource involved and the availability of staff 
and funding. 


SERVICE, OPERATIONS, AND MAINTENANCE 


All activities on public lands do not cease while inven- 
tory and planning, activity planning, and implementation 
are being accomplished. There are existing facilities and 
improvements to maintain, day-to-day requests for infor- 
mation, and requests for specific use authorizations to 
review, grant, and monitor. 

While the Plan was being prepared, these kinds of ac- 
tivities took place as “interim management actions.” The 
nature and relative importance of this component varies 
as changes occur in the demand for specific BLM serv- 
ices, and as resouce management plans are im- 
plemented or amended. As an example, when new range 
improvements are constructed, it is essential that funding 
be available to cover the increased maintenance costs. 
Similarly, when geothermal resources are leased, staff 
must be available to monitor compliance with the BLM 
use Stipulations. Monitoring of resources is also a function 
of this component. The Service, Operations, and Mainte- 
nance component is continual and will acquire increased 
emphasis after the completion and implementation of ac- 
tivity plans. 

4 


PROCESS USED TO DEVELOP BUDGET FOR A 
10-YEAR TIMEFRAME 


To implement comprehensive management for public 
lands, a long-term budget process is needed. The 
Bureau's four-year authorization process established by 
Congress meets this need. Under this process, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior must submit to Congress a funding 
authorization request detailing work for a four-year period 
of time, including an examination of alternative levels of 
funding which can be efficiently and effectively used in 
managing the public lands and resources. 

Development of the four-year authorization process, 
like other BLM management actions, includes public in- 
volvement. It is an opportunity for Congress to evaluate 
BLM programs and progress. It also allows BLM itself, 
agencies of State and local government, and the in- 
terested public to take a look at how far the BLM has 
come, where it has succeeded, and where it has fallen 
short; to define its priorities and goals; and, to define its 
direction to shape the future of public lands. 

The next four-year funding authorization, when ap- 
proved by Congress, will set the maximum funding levels 
for the BLM for Fiscal Years 1982 through 1985. The 
authorization establishes an upper limit on spending. 
After funds are authorized every four years, Congress 
then annually appropriates funds for BLM, establishing 
the actual budget for each fiscal year. The appropriation 
cannot exceed the authorization and rarely do the two 
coincide, as demonstrated in the CDCA funding. The 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act authorized an 
expenditure of $40 million for planning and interim man- 
agement of CDCA from Fiscal Years 1977 through 1981; 
however, Congress actually appropriated only $29.5 mil- 
lion for that same period. 

Of the $29.5 million appropriated for the CDCA, $8.6 
million was for preparation of a CDCA Plan and $20.9 
million was for “interim” management (the service, opera- 
tions, and maintenance functions and ongoing new ac- 
tions, such as geothermal development). 

In FY-81, the BLM will shift from the management plan- 
ning component to the activity planning and implementa- 
tion components, while maintaining or slightly increasing 
levels of service, operations, and maintenance. 


PRIORITIES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


Tables 17 and 18 show cost estimates for implementa- 
tion of the Plan by element and for the five management 
system components. 

Implementation actions were analyzed and evaluated 
so that the most important work items could be accom- 
plished first. 

Action items were listed in priority order within the re- 
spective elements. Specialists participated and assisted 
in the priority rating of actions in other related elements 
(e.g., wildlife participated in the development of allotment 
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TABLE 17 . 


Funding Level By Element 


FY-86- 
FY-81 FY-82 FY-83 FY-84 FY-85 FY-90 
Plan Elements $ $ $ $ $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Cultural Resources 175 250 600 900 1,100 5,250 
Native American 100 100 100 100 100 500 
Recreation® 1,100 2,600 3,975 5,835 5,690 35,000 
Wilderness 400 425 115 115 115 1,350 
Wildlife 250 350 750 "1,050 1,250 7,200 
Wild Horse & Burro 550 500 650 650 650 850 
Mineral Exploration 
and Development 350 700 750 800 800 10,250 
Grazing 300 800 1,425 1,425 1,425 5,400 
Land Tenure 150 300 400 400 800 7,500 
Energy and Utilities 400 850 1,000 1,050 1,250 11,300 
Access 600 500 500 ~ 500 500 2,800 
Vegetation 75 100 100 100 100 600 
ACEC 550 1,000 350 350 350 1,250 
Other Requirements” 1,500 2,625 3,585 3,825 4,570 25,750 
Totals 6,500 11,100 14,300 17,100 18,700 115,000 
Wildemess Mineral 
inventory“ 3,000 5,000 


@includes: visitor contact program—operating visitor centers and contact stations: information and education program—brochures and pamphlets: ORV 
permit program: construction and maintenance of recreation facilities: managing special recreation areas such as Rand and Mecca Hills areas. 

»Includes: soil, air, water; fire management; automated data processing; realty, cadastral survey. 

“Cost of mineral inventories conducted by the Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey. 


TABLE 18 


Costs by Management Category 


FY-81 FY-82 FY-83 FY-84 FY-85 FY-86-90 5-Year Aver. 
($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) 
Inventory 250 650 850 1,050 1,200 7,500 1,500 
Planning 150 200 300 350 800 1,800 360 
Activity 
Planning 1,480 1,800 700 650 575 2,575 515 
Implementation 1,420 3,615 5,850 5,450 5,165 24,125 5,825 
Monitoring and 
Compliance 1,200 1,800 2,800 3,900 4,400 28,000 5,600 
Service 
Operations, 
Maintenance 2,000 2,985 3,000 4,640 6,435 51,000 10,200 
Total 6,500 11,050 13,500 16,040 18,575 115,000 


(4) Critical need for action (e.g., Areas of Critical En- 
vironmental Concern [ACEC] protection) 
(5) Condition of resource (e.g., burro population) 
Because of the complexity of the CDCA and the interre- 
lationship of implementation actions, some identified 


rmanagement plan priorities and burro removal priorities 
because both have potential impacts on wildlife). 

To look at implementation of the Plan as a whole, a 
system of priority rating of work across elements was es- 
sential. The following factors were established in develop- 
img desert-wide priorities: priorities overlap. The highest priorities, those items that 

(1) Legal mandates (e.g., endangered-species protec- should become first upon Plan approval, are summarized 

tion) below. The order of listing does not indicate order or prior- 

(2) National priorities and policies (e.g., energy devel- __ ity. All of these actions are of reasonably equivalent prior- 

opment) ity. 

(3) Public demand (e.g., motorized-vehicle-route ap- —ACEC protection and management 

proval) —Endangered wildlife and vegetation protection 
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—Removal of excess wild burros 

—Motorized-vehicle route approval—in Class L 

—Mineral-surface management 

—Development of interpretive materials and educa- 
tional programs 

—Implementation of grazing decisions 

—Preparation of wilderness study reports 

—Initiation of major land-tenure adjustments 

—Completion of Native American coordination proce- 
dures , 

—Preparation and implementation of the most critical 
activity plans for recreation, cultural resources, 
wildlife, livestock, and wild horses and burros 

—Development and implementation of monitoring pro- 
grams (refer to each element for specific details.) 

The following ongoing service, operations, and mainte- 

nance activities are high-priority action items: 

—Surveillance and patrol 

—Energy—issuance of oil and gas and geothermal 
leases and processing right-of-way applications 

—Minerals—processing mining plans and mineral 
sales, leases, and permits 

—Maintenance of FY-81 level of basic functions (e.g., 
withdrawal review, realty actions, fire management) 

—Abatement of unauthorized use 

Cost estimates were developed for accomplishing all 

work items including Plan completion, additional needed 
inventories, Plan amendments, activity-plan develop- 
ment, implementation, and the service, operations, and 
maintenance functions. The cost estimates were based 
on the best information available. Staff specialists pro- 
vided data, historical information was used, and input was 
obtained from other sources, such as industry and other 
government agencies. 


IMPLEMENTATION DETAILS FOR A 10-YEAR 
TIMEFRAME 


GENERAL COST ESTIMATES 


The estimated implementation costs by element are 
depicted annually for Fiscal Years 1981 through 1985 and 
as a lump sum for Fiscal Years 1986 through 1990 on 
Table 17. Cost estimates for the first five years increase 
three-fold over current-year funding. The rate of increase 
would allow for effective utilization of funds and a bal- 
anced program of growth. The greatest percentage in- 
crease (57 percent) occurs between Fiscal Year 1981 and 
1982. Level of funding for FY-81 has been set by Con- 
gress. Fiscal Year 1981 is a period of transition between 
the Plan development component of the BLM manage- 
ment system and the activity planning and implementa- 
tion components. Planning will be de-emphasized as a 
result of having completed the Plan and an aggressive 
program of preparing activity plans and implementing 
such plans will be initiated. 

Cost estimates for the Wilderness Element and ACEC 


program are greatest during the first years, reflecting a 
goal to prepare wilderness study reports and to protect 
ACECs by the end of FY-82. Funding for the required 
mineral inventories for those Wilderness Study Areas pre- 
liminarily recommended as suitable for wilderness desig- 
nation is shown on Table 17 below the ‘Total’ line. The 
mineral inventories required for those Wilderness Study 
Areas preliminarily recommended as suitable will be con- 
ducted by the U.S. Bureau of Mines and Geological Sur- 
vey. 

The current projected costs and timeframe (two years) 
may exceed the capabilities of these agencies. However, 
the implementation approach, as proposed, assumes that 
the other agencies’ inventories will augment existing BLM 
inventory data rather than having to start anew. 

Cost estimates for the Recreation, Cultural Resources, 
and Wildlife Elements increase steadily during the 10- 
year period. The greatest increases are during the first 
five years. Several recreation, cultural resource, and 
wildlife activity plans have been developed during the 
interim management period and will be completed and/or 
implemented early in FY-81. 

Heavy emphasis has been placed on the Wild Horse 
and Burro and Grazing Elements during the first five 
years. All 17 Herd Management Area Plans and 35 Allot- 
ment Management Plans will be completed and im- 
plemented by FY-85. Burro and wild horse populations 
will be reduced to those levels identified in the manage- 
ment goals by FY-85. No Allotment Management Plans 
are shown for implementation in FY-81, because all 
Rangeland Program Summaries must first be prepared. 
Partial implementation begins in FY-81, but completion is 
not anticipated until following years. 

Cost estimates for the Motorized-Vehicle Access Ele- 
ment are highest in Fiscal Years 1981 and 1982, reflect- 
ing the priority placed on implementation of this element. 
The map showing existing vehicle routes will be prepared 
in FY-81, and the most critical route approvals in Class L 
will be completed by FY-82. The entire vehicle access 
designation process would be completed by FY-87. The 
fairly stable cost estimate across the years include the 
significantly increased service, operations, and mainte- 
nance costs resulting from implementation of the 
Motorized-Vehicle Access Element (printing of maps, sign 
and barrier maintenance, road grading and maintenance, 
etc.). 

Cost estimates for the Geology-Energy-Minerals and 
the Energy Production and Utility Corridors Elements 
steadily increase, reflecting the projected increased need 
in these activities over the next 10 years. The tables only 
show funds that need to be appropriated by Congress. 
Funds required to process major rights-of-way are not 
shown because they are provided by the utility companies 
through a cost-recovery system. 

Cost estimates for the Native American Values and 
Vegetation Elements remain relatively stable during the 
10-year period. 
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Cost estimates for other requirements increase sharply 
over the first five years. Additional inventory requirements 
for soils, air, and water account for much of this increase. 
The lands case workload is also expected to increase. 
The withdrawal review workload required under FLPMA is 
also a major cost item in this element. Planning cost esti- 
mates is at a low level until it increases in FY-85, when the 
first major Plan revision would be conducted. 

Table 18 and Figure 3 portray cost estimates broken 
down into management system categories. Activity plan- 
ning is greatest in Fiscal Years 1981 and 1982 and 
gradually decreases in FY-90 when activity plans will be 
completed. Cost estimates for implementation increase 
dramatically during the first three years, then decrease 
slightly in FY-84, after a year of heavy emphasis in the 
Wild Horse and Burro and the Livestock Grazing Ele- 
ments. The annual rate of implementation funding would 
steadily decrease after FY-83 until FY-90, as major action 
items are completed. Inventory has a steady but slight 
increase, reflecting the need for additional soil and water 
inventories. Costs estimates for planning are low and sta- 
ble through FY-84, then increase in FY-85, reflecting the 
first major Plan revision analysis. 

Service, operations, and maintenance cost estimates 
increase through FY-85 and, at a more gradual level, 
through FY-90, reflecting the increased emphasis on this 
management-system component as activity planning and 
implementation are carried out. Resource monitoring and 
compliance are a part of this component and are highligh- 
ted in Table 18. A good monitoring program is extremely 
important in the management of the CDCA. The Plan pro- 
vides for numerous monitoring systems to be developed 
covering such resources as Critical wildlife habitat, graz- 
ing systems, wild horse and burro populations, rangeland 
condition and trend, cultural values, air and water quality, 
and proper use of identified roads. In many instances, the 
protection of resource values is directly related to and 
dependent upon an aggressive and effective monitoring 
system. Monitoring systems will be designed and devel- 
oped so that data and information gathered can be fun- 
neled into the planning process and, when appropriate, 
Plan revision and amendment can be made. Funding for 
the design, development, and implementation of monitor- 
ing systems is emphasized in the first two years. Monitor- 

ing and compliance increase at a moderate rate, reflect- 
ing an on-going, rigorous monitoring program, increased 
compliance, and surveillance of all activity in the Desert. 


PERSONNEL 


The California Desert District was established on Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, as the management structure for the CDCA. 
It is staffed by employees representing diverse skills nec- 


Budgetary Requirements 


essary to implement the Plan. The District Office has a 
core staff of resource, planning, budget, administrative, 
and operations personnel. Resource Area Office staffs 
consist predominantly of resource and visitor services 
personnel. 

To effectively spend the dollars required to implement 
the Plan, successful management of available human re- 
sources is essential. Permanent and seasonal employees 
will fill all key staff positions and their expertise will be 
augmented by the use of temporary employees to ac- 
complish special assignments. 

Steady growth in permanent and seasonal employee 
numbers is depicted to FY-90. The increase correlates 
with projected funding levels and the shift through the 
management components. Employees will be heavily in- 
volved in activity planning during the first few years of 
implementation. The number of employees can be ex- 
pected to grow as BLM moves into the service, opera- 
tions, and maintenance component, with the need for 
monitoring, compliance, person-to-person contacts, and 
public services increasing. 


TABLE 19 


Number of Positions by Fiscal Year 


FISCAL YEAR 
FY-81 FY-82 FY-83 FY-84  FY-85 
Permanent 120 140 156 180 193 
Seasonal 80 90 95 105 110 
Total 200 230 251 285 303 


Volunteers will not be used to displace or replace em- 
ployees; rather, they will be used to enhance services 
provided by BLM employees. Volunteers will aid in office 
and field settings. They will participate in the development 
and presentation of interpretive materials and educational 
programs. They will assist in resource protection and 
education in the field. Some volunteers may be individ- 
uals who live in remote areas near sensitive resources. 
Their regular presence in an area can provide a higher 
level of protection than could ever be provided by Bureau 
rangers and other visitor services personnel. 

Other volunteers may have special knowledge or in- 
sights, gained through years of desert experience, which 
they may want to share with desert users. Details of the 
numbers and specific roles of volunteers would be com- 
pleted during Plan implementation. 

The California Desert Plan can and will be implemented 
in a responsive and effective manner. If the proposed 
funding and staffing levels identified here are not made 
available, however, implementation will occur at a slower 
pace with significant differences in impacts possible. 
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The overall management goal to be met in the CDCA 
during the next 20 years is to have a California Desert 
Plan fully operational. The Plan will be a dynamic, usable 
tool guiding BLM management activity in the Desert. By 
the year 2000, the Plan will have undergone three major 
revisions. New inventory data and the results of monitor- 
ing and special studies will have been incorporated. 
Monitoring will have occurred over a time period long 
enough to more accurately portray the effects of various 
management actions and their effectiveness. 

The California Desert District staff will be large enough 
to adequately manage the Desert. The public will have 
become a full participating partner in BLM management 
activities. The volunteer program will be established as an 
invaluable asset and, through interpretation and educa- 
tion, public awareness of the CDCA will have increased. 

Wilderness areas will have been designated by the 
Congress and will be part of the National Wilderness Pre- 
servation System. Management plans will be guiding BLM 
in providing opportunities for wilderness experiences for 
all citizens, including those with low incomes, the hand- 
icapped, and the elderly. 

Recreational facilities will have been modified or con- 
tracted in order to be usable by all citizens. Interpretive 
and recreational experiences will be available to every- 
one, including those with physical limitations. 

Wildlife habitat will have been maintained and improved 
so that declining wildlife populations will be showing im- 
proving trends or stabilization. The number of species on 
threatened, rare, or endangered species lists will be de- 
creasing. 

Range management projects will have been com- 
pleted. Vegetative condition will be improving in those 
areas where it was in fair, poor, or declining condition at 
the time Plan preparation began. The rangelands for all 
areas in the CDCA will be in good or better condition. 
Excess numbers of wild horses and burros will have been 
removed to maintain healthy, stable population levels. 

Knowledge of mineral resources will be vastly im- 
proved. Rehabilitation and restoration will be an integral, 
Ongoing part of all mining activities. Mining projects will be 
monitored. Case histories will have been developed to 
use that information in more accurately assessing im- 


pacts from various types of mining activities and in devel- 
oping innovative ways to permit mineral development 
while protecting environmental quality. 

The major land-tenure adjustments will be completed. 
The manageability of lands to meet the objectives of the 
public and the land managers will be increasing signifi- 
cantly. All other unclassified lands will have been evalu- 
ated and determinations will have been made on retention 
or disposal. The BLM will be responsive to planned urban 
expansion needs for desert communities and residents. 
Acquisition of critical lands for managing resources will be 
iN progress. 

Areas of Critical Environmental Concern will be inten- 
sively managed. Special resource values will be pro- 
tected, while still allowing for compatible uses within the 
ACEC area. 

Cultural resource management will be an aggressive 
program. Inventory in the CDCA will approach 15 percent, 
giving a much better base for understanding CDCA pre- 
history and history and for predicting the locations of other 
significant cultural sites. Through various mitigation 
measures, Cultural resource destruction and degradation 
will be significantly reduced. 

The Desert will continue to be accessible to people in 
vehicles, as consistent with changing trends and needs. 
The Motorized-Vehicle Access Element will not remain 
Static but will give guidance by responding to new de- 
mands for resource protection and access. 

New powerlines, and probably powerplants, will have 
been constructed in the Desert. Geothermal leasing will 
have led to the development of geothermal powerplants. 
Wind and solar technology will be advanced to the point 
that several electrical generation plants may be found in 
the Desert by the year 2000. 

In summary, in 20 years the BLM will be managing the 
CDCA under a dynamic land-use plan in a manner that 
will protect resources while allowing for the Desert’s en- 
joyment and use by man. The Desert will be in better 
resource condition than today, and consumptive uses will 
occur in a wise and stable manner. The objectives of the 
Congress and the public will have been achieved: multiple 
use, resource protection, and sustained yield. 
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ADDENDUM A 


Development of the Desert Plan 


The process and development of a California Desert 
Plan have been as important as the Plan itself, for there is 
no way that a single document can describe the enor- 
mous effort made in its development. 

The process started with the hiring of expert desert 
scientists; the establishment of the Desert Planning Staff 
Office; and the beginning of one of the most intense re- 
source inventories ever undertaken. The section on Doc- 
umentation, below, describes in more detail the type of 
data collected and analysis made during this process, 
which lasted three years and cost $6 million. 

In 1979, during the last stages of inventory, the Draft 
Plan Alternatives—No Action, Protection, Use, and 
Balanced—were formulated and their impacts assessed. 

Over 18,000 copies of the draft document were distrib- 
uted for review and comment. Twelve hearings and work- 
shops were attended by over 900 people. Nearly 9,000 
written responses, containing over 40,000 individual 
comments were received. A more detailed discussion of 
the public consultation and review process throughout the 
formulation of the Desert Plan is described below. 

The major issues were formulated from the public 
comments and were analyzed during development of the 
Proposed Plan. There was a 51-day public review of the 
Proposed Plan, after which it was revised in response to 
reviewers’ comments and concerns. The Plan was ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Land 
and Water Resources, and concurred in by the Secretary 
of the Interior in December 1980. 


CONCEPTS IN THE DRAFT ALTERNATIVES 


The Plan and EIS development process was very com- 
plex. To provide orderliness it was necessary to develop a 
structure that could be used as a basis for planning and 
environmental assessment as well as for understanding 
and communicating about the Plan and EIS. The following 
describes the concepts of the structure and how it was 
used. 

Three multiple use alternatives—Protection, Balanced, 
and Use—were considered during the draft phase. A No 
Action Alternative, required under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, was used as the point of origin, or 
baseline. These alternatives were all offered for public 
review aS an acceptable range of multiple-use pos- 


sibilities on which to conduct impact analysis. A preferred 
alternative was not identified at the time the Draft was 
developed because it was intended that the public review 
of the Draft Plan Alternatives should and would be used 
completely objectively as the basis for developing the 
Proposed Plan. 

To frame the total pattern of land-use activities in each 
Draft Plan Alternative, these planning components were 
devised: (1) multiple-use classes and resource manage- 
ment guidelines for each class, (2) Plan Elements, and (3) 
Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs). De- 
tails on these components are found starting on page 17 
of the Draft Plan Alternatives document. 

Proposed broad regional resource uses in the Draft 
Plan Alternatives were addressed by a system of 
multiple-use classes: Class C (Controlled Use), Class L 
(Limited Use), Class M (Moderate Use), and Class | (In- 
tensive Use). 

Class C was designed to protect and preserve areas 
having wilderness characteristics described in the Wil- 
derness Act of 1964. Class L would protect sensitive natu- 
ral scenic, ecological, and cultural resources, while pro- 
viding for low-intensity multiple use that could be carefully 
controlled. Class M was designed to provide a wide vari- 
ety of uses, yet mitigate damage to the most sensitive 
resources. Class | emphasized development-oriented use 
of lands and resources to meet consumptive needs, while 
providing appropriate mitigation and protection of sensi- 
tive, natural, and cultural values. 

While the multiple-use class designation of an area 
might allow a number of types and levels of use fully 
consistent within the guidelines for that class, these uses 
might be totally incompatible in the same area at the 
same time. These conflicts, the major issues of the Plan 
(see below), were addressed in Plan Elements. These 
residual conflicts occurred in each multiple-use class as 
they were designed, although they would be most limited 
in Class C, with its dedication to wilderness preservation. 
The resolution of these conflicts and tradeoffs in use is 
fundamental to multiple-use management. The task of the 
element was to resolve these conflicts within each class 
under the broader multiple-use class guidelines, or to es- 
tablish procedures for resolving these conflicts as they 
are later identified during use of the Plan. 

Nine plan elements were presented in the Draft. The 
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Wildlife, Cultural Resource/Native American, and Mineral 
Exploration and Development Elements provided infor- 
mation about the nature and location of a resource or 
activity, describing management efforts which would sup- 
port that resource or activity; in addition, the Wildlife and 
Cultural Resource/Native American Elements identified 
subsequent active management that would follow adop- 
tion of the Desert Plan. The Livestock Grazing and Wild 
Horse and Burro, Wilderness, Motorized Vehicle, Recrea- 
tion, Energy Production and Utility Corridors, and Land 
Tenure Elements described decisions about the major 
tradeoffs in use which the objectives of the various alter- 
natives have dictated. 

Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) was 
also a planning component that allows special considera- 
tion for protection of a distinctly rare or valuable resource 
that can be given adequate protection through special 
management plans during implementation. 


CONCEPTS IN THE DRAFT EIS 


Given the basic structure of the Draft Plan Alternatives, 
the concept for environmental impacts was to assess the 
impacts of each Plan Element, or use, on each major 
resource for each alternative. This permitted a compari- 
son of cumulative impacts between alternatives. 

Impacts upon the following resources and activities 
were evaluated: air qualty, water quality, soils, energy and 
minerals, vegetation, wildlife, cultural resources/Native 
American values, wilderness, visual quality, recreation, 
domestic livestock grazing, wild horses and burros, and 
SOCIOeECONOMICS. 


MAJOR ISSUES 


The public comments on the draft document made it 
clear that concern was focused on a number of major 
issues in the California Desert. Systematic analysis and 
review further refined these issues and the conflicts which 
created them. Resolution of these issues was a determin- 
ing factor in the development of the Proposed Plan. 

The major issues fell into two groups—resource and 
procedural. Resource issues directly affect what the Plan 
will do; i.e., what the management guidance for CDCA 
public lands will be. Procedural issues affect how the plan 
is developed, and how it will be put into effect. To put it 
another way, resource issues are action oriented; pro- 
cedural issues are process oriented. 

Section VI of the final EIS is devoted to a summary of 
public comments on each of the issues and briefly de- 
scribes actions taken in response to them. Appendix | to 
the Proposed Plan (October 1980) explains the public 
comment review process, and presents representative 
samples of comments received. 

A list of, and brief statement about, each issue ad- 


dressed in the Proposed Plan, or used in the development 
of the Final Plan, follows: 


Resource Issues 
Vehicle Access and “ORVs”’ 


The Draft Plan Alternatives did not clearly differentiate 
between vehicle access to the Desert on roads and trails 
and vehicle ‘free play” and cross-country travel. The term 
“off-road vehicle” (ORV) is imprecise. Extreme positive 
and negative positions have been taken regarding 
“ORVs.” There is general agreement regarding the need 
for vehicle access to the Desert; however, there is great 
disagreement regarding the degree and methods of man- 
aging and controlling that access. 


Wildlife Protection 


Concern about the impacts of human use in the Desert 
is stated in terms of limiting or prohibiting uses to protect 
wildlife. Rare, threatened, or endangered species must be 
protected. Important wildlife habitat must be safeguarded. 
Unreasonable wildlife protection eliminates important 
economic and recreational uses. 


Wilderness 


How much wilderness is enough? Wilderness propo- 
nents seek broad and representative wilderness areas on 
the public lands in the CDCA. Users who would be limited 
or precluded, particularly miners, ask for fewer and non- 
conflicting areas. Concern was expressed by the military 
about impacts of wilderness on air space. 


ACECs 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) are 
generally supported. Protection-oriented comments favor 
as many and as large ACECs as possible. Consumptive 
users favor fewer designated ACECs and smaller areas 
that include only the most critical areas. 


Mineral Exploration and Development 


Keeping as much land area as possible available for 
mineral exploration, with minimum reasonable constraints 
on economic development, is a concern of some, while 
others favor limiting available areas and providing rigid 
controls to ensure the protection of sensitive resources. 


Energy and Utilities 


There is a disagreement about the number of utility 
corridors rieeded to meet projected utility needs at 
reasonable cost and reliability while fully protecting sensi- 
tive locations. There are strongly voiced concerns about 
the need for proper environmental review and controls 
before powerplant sites are provided in the CDCA. 
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Burros 


Overwhelming concern was expressed about the im- 
pacts from large numbers of burros in the CDCA. Concern 
was expressed that proper positive management for bur- 
ros be provided. It is not believed that funds will be pro- 
vided for BLM to round up burros and provide them for 
adoption before serious and irreversible damage to re- 
sources OCCurs. 


Livestock Grazing 


Providing grazing areas and forage levels sufficient to 
maintain the economic stability of the livestock industry on 
public lands in the CDCA, while maintaining or improving 
rangeland conditions, is the main concern of the industry. 
There is also a major dispute about the effects of livestock 
grazing on natural systems, particularly wildlife. 


Cultural Resource Protection 


Potential irretrievable loss of historic, cultural, and Na- 
tive American resources and values is a major concern. 
Both direct impacts from economic users, as well as pos- 
sible indirect impacts from burro presence and vandalism 
are feared. Users agree that protection of these resources 
is important, but they feel that the constraints which pro- 
ponents seek are unreasonable. 


Recreation 


There is a major, direct conflict between non-impacting 
users (nature study, hiking) and consumptive users 
(motorcycle racers, vehicle enthusiasts). For this reason, 
it is felt that there has not been enough emphasis or effort 
placed on proper management opportunities between 
these two extremes for many general recreation uses. 
The Desert is a place for solitude and adventure. These 


values are impacted by overuse as well as misuse, and by . 


excessive regulation. 
Procedural Issues 
Adequacy of Alternatives 


The range of alternatives was not considered adequate 
because the Protection Alternative was believed to be not 
“protective” enough. It was felt that the Balanced Alterna- 
tive was not truly “balanced” between the Protection and 
Use Alternatives. Some desired that a ‘Preferred Alterna- 
tive” be included in the Draft Plan Alternatives. 


Ecosystem Analysis 


Little evidence of understanding and analysis of 
ecosystems in the Desert was provided in the Draft. Deci- 


Development of Plan 


sions and planning should have been on the basis of 
ecosystems. 


Documentation 


Not enough information on wilderness or ACEC deci- 
sions was provided. Description of information about min- 
eral and other inventory and methods was inadequate. 
Appendices were inadequate and were not available 
when needed. 


size and Complexity of Draft 


It was felt that the draft was too big and bulky and too 
complex for general public understanding or comment. It 
was also stated that not enough information, detail, and 
backup were provided. 


Impacts Over- or Understated 


The treatment of impacts was uneven. Impacts would 
occur which were not included in the Draft. Draft impacts 
were overstated and would not occur. 


Implementation 


Implementation schedules, priorities, and funding 
levels were not explained in enough detail. Key programs 
would not be implemented soon enough. Implementation 
would be impossible because funds would not be pro- 
vided, Causing greater impacts to occur. 


CONCEPTS IN THE PROPOSED PLAN 


The structure of the Proposed Plan uses the same 
components as the Draft Plan Alternatives and EIS: 
multiple-use classes, Plan elements, and ACECs. Within 
the Plan elements the importance of Native American 
values was recognized by separating them from cultural 
resources and creating a separate element to address 
these special needs. Similarly, the topic of wild horses 
and burros was separated from livestock grazing as a 
separate element, and vegetation was added as an ele- 
ment because of overwhelming public concern. The 
multiple-use class guidelines in the Proposed Plan, as in 
the Draft, control the type and degree of use and establish 
any constraints needed to meet the objectives for each 
multiple-use class. The public commented extensively on 
the guidelines; significant improvements have been in- 
corporated. 

For each element in the Proposed Plan there is a short 
statement of findings, the goals that the Plan establishes 
for the element, the specific actions proposed for that 
resource or activity, and an explanation of how those ac- 
tions would be implemented. 

There are 73 ACECs in the Proposed Plan. In addition, 
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the section on ACECs has been expanded to include pro- 
posed actions for other ‘special area’’ management 
categories. 

A comprehensive section on total Plan implementation 
has been developed to respond to public concern about 
this critical aspect. 


CONCEPTS IN THE FINAL EIS 


The method of analysis in the Final EIS is similar to that 
in the Draft EIS, with one notable exception. Because the 
public review process served to identify major public is- 
sues, the impacts of these issues on the resources be- 
came the key to the basic assessment. This issue 
analysis was also applied to the Draft Plan Alternatives to 
permit a comparative analysis between those alternatives 
and the Proposed Pian. 

There was extensive public comment on the Draft EIS. 
Those comments pointing out typographical and 
grammatical errors and internal inconsistencies were all 
evaluated and resolved in the Proposed Plan. These were 
perhaps the easiest to accommodate. 

Concern about site-specific management was resolved 
through complete re-analysis of “open” areas, Wilder- 
ness Study Areas, and ACECs in the Proposed Plan. 

Comments on the adequacy of the impact assessment 
of the alternatives ranged widely. Some felt the negative 
impacts of the Use Alternative had not been displayed as 
severe enough; others argued that impacts had been 
exaggerated. Similar divergence was typical of comments 
on the evaluation of impacts of the Protection and the 
Balanced Alternatives. Because no public concensus 
exists as to whether impacts had been overstated or 
understated, the impact analysis of the Draft Plan Alterna- 
tives, coupled with the information submitted by the pub- 
lic, is considered adequate for decision-making. This 
identification of major issues through public review pro- 
vided greater clarity in and focus on the impact assess- 
ment of the final EIS. 


FINAL DESERT PLAN 


Publication of the Proposed Plan and Final EIS initiated 
a 51-day public review period. A series of 12 briefings- 
hearings was held, from October 14 to October 22, 1980, 
to receive comment on the document. Written comments 
were also sought during the entire public review period, 
which ended November 21. The CDCA Advisory Commit- 
tee, at their meeting of November 20-21, also reviewed 
the Plan and provided comment. By December 8, neces- 
sary changes and revisions in the Plan, in response to 
public comment, were completed, and the Director, the 
Assistant Secretary, Land and Water Resources, and the 
Secretary of the Interior were briefed. 

The authority of making the final decision on the Desert 
Plan, granted under Section 601 of FLPMA to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was delegated to the Assistant Secre- 


tary, Land and Water Resources. The Assistant Secretary 
accepted the Plan, with some modifications, on Decem- 
ber 17, 1980. His decision was concurred in by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on December 18. This approval was the 
final administrative decision on the Plan—no protests are 
possible. However, it is important to note that approval of 
the Plan does not preclude individuals from filing adminis- 
trative appeals on future decisions affecting existing rights 
or authorized uses, such as grazing permits. 

With the final decision of the Assistant Secretary, Land 
and Water Resources, implementation of the California 
Desert Plan has begun by the BLM California State Di- 
rector through the District Manager, Desert District. The 
Plan has been published and distributed to government 
agencies, organizations, educational institutions, and in- 
dividuals. 


SUBSEQUENT PUBLIC INPUT 


The Plan is not a static, fixed arrangement. It estab- 
lishes the process and framework for future program and 
project plans over time. The public is invited to review all 
subsequent plans and environmental impact statements. 

The Plan will be amended many times. It must be 
dynamic to meet the needs that none of us can foresee or 
project. The future of the Desert is what we continue to 
make it day by day. The Bureau of Land Management 
intends the shaping of this future to be an open process 
whereby the public exercises its responsibility for active 
participation in public-land management. 


CONSULTATION AND REVIEW PROCESS 


Underlying every facet of the charge for management 
of lands and resources given the Bureau by FLPMA is the 
requirement to obtain public involvement in all planning 
and management actions. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment received great assistance in discharging this re- 
sponsibility when the Act also provided for the California 
Desert Conservation Area Advisory Committee. Ap- 
pointed by the Secretary in early 1977, the Advisory 
Committee quickly became the focal point for public in- 
volvement. 

Beginning in March 1977 and going through 1979, the 
committee held a series of 15 forums inviting public par- 
ticipation. Subjects covered at the meetings with desert 
residents and users were recreation, energy, powerplant 
siting, utility corridors, geology, minerals, mining, cultural 
resources, grazing, animal resources, wilderness, and 
land exchanges. 

Bureau specialists also joined with the committee in 
presenting results of the resource inventories to the pub- 
lic. Then, to make sure that the public had an opportunity 
to react, BLM held a series of feedback meetings with 
groups that had provided information on needs, desires, 
concerns, and values. 

During this same period, BLM commissioned three 
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opinion polls to determine how people felt about the Des- 
ert on desert-wide, state-wide, and national levels. All this 
information helped to provide a base upon which the Draft 
Plan Alternatives and draft environmental impact state- 
ment. were built. 

TO prepare people for the publication of the complex 
draft document in February 1980, a Draft Preview was 
published in December 1979. This document was in- 
tended to give information on the scope, content, and 
background of the draft, and to prepare people to com- 
ment on it. It also contained a postage-free mailer for use 
in requesting a copy of the draft. The Draft Preview was 
mailed to the entire mailing list of nearly 4,000 address- 
ees. 

Concurrently with release of the draft on February 15, 
1980, BLM placed display advertising in 26 California 
newspapers, announcing the availability of the document 
and the toll-free number which interested people could 
use to request a copy. Eventually, 18,000 copies were 
distributed. 

During the 90-day comment period, February 15—-May 
15, BLM, with the CDCA Advisory Committee taking the 
lead, held major hearings in the four metropolitan areas of 
Oakland, Sacramento, San Diego, and Los Angeles to 
obtain comments on the draft document. Additionally, 
eight hearing-workshops were held at locations in or ad- 
joining the California Desert. 

During the public comment period, meetings and brief- 
ings were also held with Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, organizations, and interest groups to discuss issues 
and gain input. 

From hearings, meetings, workshops, and written 
comments mailed in, nearly 9,000 separate inputs were 
received totalling about 40,000 separate comments. 

Tabulation and analysis of the public comments were 
important, complex tasks. They were carried out under 
the supervision of knowledgeable BLM staff members 
who had worked on and understood the draft document. 
Results of the analysis and tabulations were stored in a 
computer for later retrieval. The process of analysis and 
tabulation was audited by a team from the California 
League of Women Voters, which had agreed to perform 
the audit to insure that the public comments received on 
the Draft Plan Alternatives were analyzed thoroughly and 
impartially and were fairly presented in a form that would 
provide the fullest opportunities for consideration in the 
decision-making process. The team reviewed the process 
that prepared the input for analysis. This included sorting 
comment documents, assigning documents for analysis 
categorization, and coding of documents. The report of 
the League’s team, along with a summary of the com- 
ments, are contained in Appendix | to the Proposed Plan 
(October 1980). 


USE OF PUBLIC INPUT 


Following analysis and tabulation of the comments, is- 
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Development of Plan 


sues raised were subjected to a series of reviews to pro- 
duce recommendations for development of the Proposed 
Plan. 

The first review was performed by a Steering Commit- 
tee, composed of the Desert Plan Staff and Director, and 
the District Managers of the Bakersfield and Riverside 
Districts. The Steering Committee considered issues 
ranging from dominant, general trends in public opinion to 
technical discussions of specific sites or resource prob- 
lems. Their first concern was to determine whether the 
issue under consideration could be addressed within the 
scope of the Proposed Plan. Issues requiring specialized 
analysis were referred to a BLM Plan Development Team, 
composed of interdisciplinary specialists. The Plan De- 
velopment Team developed analysis of these issues, 
complete with options, impacts from the options, and 
team recommendations, and returned them to the Steer- 
ing Committee. From the Plan Development Team's ef- 
forts, the Steering Committee formulated preliminary plan 
possibilities which considered land situation and resource 
capability, law and policy compliance, national, regional, 
and local goals, and their own professional judgment of 
management feasibility. 

The Steering Committee's recommendations were 
presented to the CDCA Advisory Committee for review to 
assure that both public input and the results of the re- 
source analysis of the Plan Development Team were 
adequately considered. 

The agreed-upon recommendations, along with the 
now narrowed-down range of unresolved issues, were 
presented to the BLM Management Review Team for final 
decision or approval. This team consisted of the BLM 
California State Director and Associate State Director and 
Staff and representatives from the Assistant Secretary's 
Office and the Bureau's Washington Office. The devel- 
oped criteria, recommendations, and analyses provided a 
basis for decision, with legal and policy compliance, man- 
agement feasibility, and balancing of national and re- 
gional goals as primary factors. Multiple-use class as- 
signments and desert-wide management priorities and 
direction were thus established. 


DOCUMENTATION 


The foundation of this Plan is the extensive data collec- 
tion and analysis including analysis of public comments, 
that was conducted prior to its formulation. Documenta- 
tion of the complete process was maintained to have this 
valuable data available for use by resource managers 
during implementation of the Plan. 

Examples of documentation include: 

(1) Field inventory data completed by BLM resource 
personnel and contractors. These include extensive files 
developed by resource specialists. 

(2) Bibliographies that were considered during the 
process. 
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Summary of Major Events 


EVENT DATE 

Desert Pian Staff established Early 1976 

FLPMA became law: DPS shift to des- Oct. 1976 
ertwide inventories started 

Desert Advisory Committee chartered/ Early 1977 
appointed 

DAC conducts public seminars/meetings 1977-1978 

Wilderness inventory completed Early 1979 

Inventory and analysis for Draft Plan Al- §Mid-1979 
ternatives completed 

Draft Preview published Jan. 1980 

Draft Plan Alternatives and EIS published Feb. 1980 


Briefings/hearings on Draft Plan Alterna- 
tives and EIS held 


Mar.—Apr. 1980 


End of 90-day public comment period on May 1980 
Draft 
Analysis of public comments completed July 1980 
Proposed Plan (draft) reviewed by DAC Aug. 1980 
Proposed Plan and Final EIS published Sept. 30, 1980 
Desert District assumes CDCA man- Oct. 1, 1980 
agement 
Conduct 12 briefings/hearings on Pro- Oct. 1980 
posed Plan 
End of 51-day public comment period Nov. 21, 1980 
Analysis of public comments completed Dec. 1980 
DAC review of comments/issues Nov. 20-21, 
1980 
Completed workup of Plan Dec. 8, 1980 
Brief Director and Assistant Secretary Dec. 15-17, 
1980 
Approval of Plan Dec. 18, 1980 
Publish Plan April 1981 


f 


(3) Appendices developed and printed for the Draft 
Plan Alternatives and for the Proposed Plan. 

(4) Documentation of the public review process, includ- 
ing transcripts of public meetings, public correspondence, 
and computer analysis. 

(5) Transcripts of Desert Advisory Committee meet- 
ings. 


(6) Internal working papers of the decision process for 
the development of the Proposed Plan, including: 

(a) Issue Sheets describing major issues as ex- 
pressed in public review of the Draft Plan Alter- 
natives. 

(b) Transcripts from workshops and meetings. 

(c) Issue-resolution papers developed on maior is- 
sues. 

(d) Steering Committee notes on issue review and 
recommendation. 

(e) Management review and documentation of de- 
cisions reached for the Proposed Plan. 

Two systems for the storage and retrieval of the above 
data have been developed: the library system and the 
computer data base management system. 

The library will contain copies of all inventory reports 
prepared by BLM staff and contractors, and all reference 
material acquired during this program. In addition, all 
transcripts, decision documentation, public documenta- 
tion, and appendices will be catalogued in the library. The 
maintenance and use of the library will be an important 
function of the implementation phase of the California De- 
sert Plan. It is also expected that the library will become 
an important reference tool for individuals or agencies 
having need for desert resource information. 

The data base management system has been estab- 
lished to capture the large volume of resource data col- 
lected during the inventory phase. This includes alpha/ 
numeric information with geographic referencing which 
makes possible the output of selected area through what 
is termed a “window program.” The data base includes 
information on wildlife, vegetation, archaeological and his- 
toric sites, recreation, and minerals. In addition to staff- 
generated files, the system also includes files created by 
contractors. Managers who will be implementing the 
California Desert Plan will be able to easily use and 
update this large volume of information. 
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EXCERPTS FROM /JNTERIM MANAGEMENT POLICY 
AND GUIDELINES 
FOR LANDS UNDER WILDERNESS REVIEW 
(DECEMBER 12, 1979) 


NONIMPAIRMENT CRITERIA 


[The following three criteria are referred to many times 
in the text as the “nonimpairment criteria.” | 

Activities will be considered nonimpairing if the BLM 
determines that they meet each of the following criteria 


a. It is temporary. This means that the use or activity 
may continue until the time when it must be terminated in 
order to meet the reclamation requirement of paragraphs 
(b) and (c) below. A temporary use that creates no new 
surface disturbance may continue unless Congress des- 
ignates the area as wilderness, so long as it can easily 
and immediately be terminated at that time, if necessary 
to management of the area as wilderness. 

b. Any temporary impacts caused by the activity must, 
at a minimum, be capable of being reclaimed to a condi- 
tion of being substantially unnoticeable in the wilderness 
study area (or inventory unit) as a whole by the time the 
Secretary of the Interior is scheduled to send his recom- 
mendations on that area to the President, and the 
operator will be required to reclaim the impacts to that 
standard by that date... If the wilderness study is accel- 
erated, the reclamation deadline will not be changed. A 
full schedule of wilderness studies will be developed by 
the Department upon completion of the intensive wilder- 
ness inventory. In the meantime, in areas not yet sched- 
uled for wilderness study. the reclamation will be sched- 
uled for completion within 4 years after approval of the 
activity. (Obviously. if and when the Interim Management 
Policy ceases to apply to an inventory unit dropped from 
wilderness review following a final wilderness inventory 
decision of the BLM State Director. the reclamation dead- 
line previously specified will cease to apply.) The Secre- 
tary's schedule for transmitting his recommendations to 
the President will not be changed as a result of any unex- 
pected inability to complete the reclamation by the 
specified date, and such inability will not constrain the 
Secretary's recommendation with respect to the area’s 
Suitability or nonsuitability for preservation as wilderness. 

The reclamation will, to the extent practicable, be done 
while the activity is in progress. Reclamation will include 
the complete recontouring of all cuts and fills to blend with 


the natural topography, the replacement of topsoil, and 
the restoration of plant cover at least to the point where 
natural succession is occurring. Plant cover will be re- 
stored by means of reseeding or replanting, using species 
previously occurring in the area. If necessary, irrigation 
will be required. The reclamation. . . willbe complete, and 
the impacts will be substantially unnoticeable in the area 
as a whole, by the time the Secretary is scheduled to send 
his recommendations to the President. [ “Substantially 
unnoticeable” is defined in Appendix F (of the IMP). ] 

c. When the activity is terminated, and after any 
needed reclamation is complete, the area's wilderness 
values must not have been degraded so far, compared 
with the area's values for other purposes, as to signifi- 
cantly constrain the Secretary's recommendation with re- 
spect to the area's Suitability or nonsuitability for preserva- 
tion as wilderness. The wilderness values to be consid- 
ered are those mentioned in section 2(c) of the Wilder- 
ness Act, including naturalness, outstanding opportunities 
for solitude or for primitive and unconfined recreation, and 
ecological, geological or other features of scientific, edu- 
cational, scenic or historical value ... 


ane 


CHAPTER Ill. GUIDELINES FOR 
SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


| These] guidelines .. . are an application of the Interim 
Management Policy (IMP) to some of the most common 
activities that take place on the public lands. It should be 
recognized that factors other than the IMP enter into the 
decisions made by the Bureau of Land Management on 
specific projects and activities—among them the laws, 
policies, and regulations governing that type of activity, 
and resource management plans for the affected land. 


A. RECREATION 

Most recreation activities (including fishing and hunting) 
are permitted on lands under wilderness review. How- 
ever, some activities may be prohibited or restricted be- 
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cause they require permanent structures or because they 
depend on cross-country use of motor vehicles (for 
example: pickup vehicles for balloons or sailplanes). _ 

BLM will analyze the magnitude of all proposed ac- 
tivities to ensure that recreation use will not cause im- 
pacts that impair the area's wilderness suitability. 

Most recreation uses take place under general permis- 
sion from the BLM rather than under specific project ap- 
plications. There is a possibility that a continuing use or 
an increasing use could gradually cause increased im- 
pacts and, over time, impair the area's wilderness suitabil- 
ity. An example might be erosion caused by increased 
off-road vehicle travel on trails. To prevent this type of 
impairment caused by cumulative impacts, the BLM will 
monitor ongoing recreation uses and, if necessary, adjust 
the time, location, or quantity of use, or prohibit that use in 
the impacted area. 

1. No new permanent recreational roads, structures, or 
installations will be permitted, except structures or instal- 
lations that are the minimum necessary for human health 
and safety or the minimum necessary for public enjoy- 
ment of wilderness values. 

2. Hobby collecting of mineral specimens (rockhound- 
ing) and vegetative specimens may be permitted. 

3. Recreational use of off-road vehicles (ORVs) is 
permitted on designated and existing routes and within 
“open” areas designated prior to approval of FLPMA (Oc- 
tober 21, 1976). 

4. Organized ORV events may be allowed to pass 
through areas under wilderness review on existing ways 
and trails, so long as the BLM has determined that such 
use Satisfies the nonimpairment criteria .. . 

10. Camping may be permitted. Campsites for primi- 
tive recreation use may be established if they are the 
minimum necessary for public enjoyment of wilderness 
values... 


B. CULTURAL AND PALEONTOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 

Cultural and paleontological resource ‘inventories, 
studies, and research involving surface examination or 
limited subsurface sampling may be permitted. Salvage of 
archaeological and paleontological sites; rehabilitation, 
stabilization, reconstruction, and restoration work on his- 
toric structures; excavation; and extensive surface collec- 
tion may be permitted if the specific project satisfies the 
nonimpairment criteria. Permanent physical protection, 
such as fences, will be limited to those measures needed 
to protect high-value resources, and will be substantially 
unnoticeable in the area as a whole. 


C. LANDS ACTIONS—DISPOSAL, RIGHTS-OF-WAY, 
ACCESS AND WITHDRAWALS 

1. Disposal. With the exceptions provided below, 
lands under wilderness review may not be disposed of 
through any means, including public sales, exchanges, 
patents under the Recreation and Public Purposes Act, 


color of title classes | and Il, sales under the Unintentional 
Trespass Act, agricultural leases, desert land entries (ex- 
cept where a vested right was established prior to Octo- 
ber 21, 1976), or State selections. (Lands tentatively ap- 
proved for State selection in Alaska are exempt from wil- 
derness review and are not subject to the Interim Man- 
agement Policy.) 

Disposals of the following types may be permitted 
under normal BLM procedures: mining patents; desert 
land entries in which a vested right was established prior 
to October 21, 1976; exchanges approved prior to Octo- 
ber 21, 1976, under authority of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
Section 8; and homestead entries in which a vested right 
was established prior to October 21, 1976. 

2. Rights-of-Way. Existing rights-of-way may be re- 
newed if they are still being used for their authorized pur- 
pose. New rights-of-way may be approved only for tempo- 
rary uses that satisfy the nonimpairment criteria... 

3. Right-of-Way Corridors. Right-of-way corridors 
may be designated on lands under wilderness review .. . 

4. Access to Mining Claims and Non-Federal Land. 
Construction of permanent access routes will not be ap- 
proved on lands under wilderness review, except two 
conditions: (a) when such access qualifies as part of the 
same manner and degree of grandfathered mineral uses 
and there is no reasonable, less impairing, alternative ac- 
cess available, and (b) when necessary for operations on 
mining claims that had a valid discovery prior to October 
21, 1976, under criteria described in Section J of this 
policy, and there is no reasonable, less impairing, alterna- 
tive access available. Temporary access routes may be 
approved only if they satisfy the nonimpairment criteria 


5. Withdrawals. Existing withdrawals for military pur- 
poses or the specific purposes of agencies other than the 
BLM may be renewed if the withdrawal is still serving its 
purpose. No new withdrawals may be made for such pur- 
poses, except temporary withdrawals that satisfy the 
nonimpairment criteria. 

Withdrawals transferring land to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service, or National Park 
Service may be approved if the land is part of an 
already-designated unit of the National Wilderness Pre- 
servation System or is part of a wilderness study area 
mandated by Act of Congress. 


D. FORESTRY 

... Trees may be cut when necessary as part of a mining 
operation on a pre-FLPMA claim with a valid pre-FLPMA 
discovery, or when the BLM has determined that this is 
necessary for insect and disease control or in emergen- 
cies such as fire... 

Domestic firewood gathering, conducted under BLM 
permits, may be allowed to continue in areas where it was 
being done before October 21, 1976 (including cross- 
country use of motor vehicles), only so long as it satisfies 
the nonimpairment criteria. 
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E. WILDLIFE 
Hunting, fishing, and trapping are permitted on lands 
under wilderness review, under State regulations. The 


BLM will continue to cooperate with State wildlife agen-— 


cies in the management of resident wildlife species in 
accordance with established policies and procedures ... 
Stocking of wildlife and fish species native to North 
America may be permitted... 
Introduction of threatened, endangered, or sensitive 
species native to North America may be allowed... 
Vegetative manipulation by chemical, mechanical or 
biological means will not be permitted, except to maintain 
plantings or seedings established before October 21, 
1976. Prescribed burning may also be done where it is 
required to maintain the natural condition of fire- 
dependent ecosystems. Hand or aerial seeding of native 
species may be done to restore natural vegetation. 
State and Federal agencies may use temporary enclo- 
sures and facilities to trap or transplant wildlife so long as 
the nonimpairment criteria are met. Certain permanent 
installations may be permitted to maintain or improve 
conditions for wildlife and fish, if the benefiting species 
enhance wilderness values. Installations to protect 
sources of water on which native wildlife depend, such as 
enclosures, may be built for permanent use if they are 
substantially unnoticeable in the area as a whole and 
blend into the natural setting .. . 


F. FIRE MANAGEMENT 

BLM will continue all presuppression, suppression, and 
post-suppression fire activities under current methods of 
operation, using caution to avoid unnecessary impairment 
of an area's suitability for preservation as wilderness, until 
new fire management plans are developed for specific 
wildemess study areas ... 


H. RANGELAND MANAGEMENT 


1. General. In some respects, rangeland management - 


activities are less restricted by the Interim Management 
Policy than other activities. This is partly because live- 
stock grazing, at appropriate stocking levels, in itself, is 
compatible with maintaining wilderness suitability; it is 
partly because most grazing operations on the public 
lands qualify as grandfathered uses; and it is partly be- 
cause some range improvements enhance wildemess 
values by better protecting the rangeland in a natural 
condition... 

5. Wild Horse and Burro Management. Temporary 
facilities for management of wild horses and burros may 
be installed if they satisfy the nonimpairment criteria. The 
above guidelines for grazing practices and range im- 
provements will also apply to wild horse and burro man- 
agement, where appropriate. 

[Populations of wild and free-roaming horses and bur- 
ros will be maintained (in accordance with the Wild and 
Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971) but will be 


Interim Management Guidelines 


subject to removal or other controls to protect sensitive 
resources. | 


J. MINERAL USES 

. All mineral activities that were existing on October 
21, 1976, may continue in the same manner and degree 
in which they were being conducted on October 21, 1976, 
even if they would impair wilderness suitability. These 
activities fall within the grandfather concept as discussed 
in Chapter 1.B.6 of the IMP. They will, however, be regu- 
lated to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation of the 
lands ... 

Valid existing rights of mining claimants will be recog- 
nized. For a claim to qualify as a valid existing right, a 
“discovery” of a valuable mineral, the test of which has 
been accepted in case law as the “prudent man test,’ 
must be demonstrated. Activities under valid existing 
rights may impair wilderness suitability, but they will be 
regulated to prevent unnecessary or undue degradation 
of the lands. 

All leases issued on or before October 21, 1976, have 
valid existing rights, the extent of which is defined by the 
terms and conditions of each specific lease. For the 
majority of pre-FLPMA leases the lease rights are not 
absolute or unqualified. In other words, if there were no 
pre-FLPMA grandfathered activities, post-FLPMA opera- 
tions would not be allowed if they would impair wilderness 
Suitability . . . 

[Prior to any significant surface-disturbing prospecting 
or exploratory activity for mineral resources, the prospec- 
tive user will submit to the BLM authorized officer manag- 
ing the area or to the U.S. Geological Survey, as appro- 
priate, a plan of the proposed operation and reclamation. 
Mining plans of operations will be treated under 43 CFR 
Section 3809. All other plans of operations will be treated 
under the joint BLM-USGS procedures and other applica- — 
ble regulations. ] 

1. Oil and Gas and Geothermal Leasing, Exploration, 
and Development. 

a. Pre-FLPMA Leases. All pre-FLPMA leases on which 
actual pre-FLPMA physical impacts had been created 
through such activities as seismic, thermal gradient or 
other exploration drilling, production drilling, or construc- 
tion of production related facilities, are grandfathered . . . 

e. Exploration. Post-FLPMA oil and gas or geothermal 
exploration applied for under 43 CFR 3045 or 43 CFR 
3209 will continue to be approved if the BLM determines 
that it satisfies the nonimpairment criteria .. . 

4. Other Leasable Minerals (Phosphate, Potash, 
Sodium, Sulphur, and Hardrock (Solid) Minerals on Ac- 
quired Lands, including Uranium). 

a. Pre-FLPMA Leases and Permits. All pre-FLPMA 
physical impacts have been created through such ac- 
tivities as exploration drilling, production drilling, or con- 
struction of production-related facilities, may continue 
consistent with the grandfather provisions . 
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b. Prospecting Permits. Prospecting permits may con- 
tinue to be issued in wilderness study areas (or inventory 
units), subject to a stipulation that no preference right 
lease will be issued until or unless an environmental 
analysis (or environmental impact statement) is com- 
pleted and it is demonstrated, on the basis of the en- 
vironmental analysis and a mining plan submitted with the 
application for a preference right lease, that the minerals 
can be removed by mining methods that will not impair the 
area's Suitability for preservation as wilderness ... 

3. Mining Operations Under the 1872 Mining Law. 


a. Location, Prospecting, Exploration, and Mining. Min- 
ing operations conducted on lands under wilderness re- 
view will be subject to the forthcoming regulations 43 CFR 
3802. The regulations will not apply to areas where a final 
decision that the area lacks wilderness characteristics 
has been made through the BLM wilderness inventory 
process. These regulations will provide a procedure for 
notifying the BLM of activities being conducted or pro- 
posed to be conducted on mining claims and will also 
establish the standards for approval of the conduct of 
those operations, including reclamation. 
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Proposed livestock grazing management (tables), 73-78, 81 


See also Livestock Grazing Element. 
Livestock Grazing Element 

Class ratings, 69 

New grazing uses, 70 

See also Livestock Grazing. 
Locatable Minerals 

Overview of, 97, 98-100 


Mi 
Management Principles 
Overview of, 6 
Military 
Overtlights over WSAs, 56 
Mineral Exploration and Development 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 18 
Resource Issues, 160 
Mining 
See G-E-M Resources Element 
Moderate Use Class (Class M) 
Description of, 13 
Implementation of vehicle access in, 91 
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Monitoring 
Cultural resources, 23-24 
Wildlife, 32 
Vegetation, 47-48 
Wilderness, 56 
Wild horses and burros, 63-64 
Livestock grazing, 72 : 
Motorized-vehicle access, 91-92 
Recreation, 86 
Soil resources, 139 
Air resources, 140 
Overview of, 137 
Motorized-Vehicie Access 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 19 
As management problem, 87 
Restriction of, as cultural resource management tool, 23 
For wild horse and burro management, 64 
On washes, dunes. and dry lakes, 88 
Access pending implementation, 89-90 
Parking, 88 
Competitive vehicle events, 84 
For energy /mineral exploration and development, 91 
Resource issues, 160 
Multiple-Use Classes 
Use of, 13 
Description of, 13 
Acreage of, 13 ‘ 
Conflicts in, 159 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines 
Purpose of, 13 
Basic guidelines, 15-20 


N 

Native American 
Element. 26-29 
Values /Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 15 
Resources, protection of, 26, 29 
Resources, management of, 29 

National Trall 83, 127, 128 


O 
Off-Road Vehicles 

See Motorized-Vehicle Access. 
“Open” Designation 

Definition of, 88 

Open space areas, 83 

Vehicle play open areas, 83-84 


Pp 
Pacific Crest National Scenic Trali 83 
Perennial Range 

Definition of, 68 

Carrying capacity, 68 

Allocations, 69, 75, 81 

Ranking of range condition, 69 
Permits and Authorizations 

Laws governing, 12 

For harvesting native plants, 16, 42, 45 

Grazing permits, 67 

For competitive vehicle events, 84 

Mining plans of operations, 101-102 

See also Multiple-Use Class Guidelines. 
Pian Elements 

Overview of, 21 

Cultural Resources, 22-25 

Native American, 26-29 

Wildlife, 30-39 

Vegetation, 41-51 


Index 


Wilderness, 53-57 
Wild Horses and Burros, 59-65 
Livestock Grazing. 67-81 
Recreation, 82-86 
Motorized-Vehicles Access, 87-93 
Geology, Energy. and Mineral Resources (G-E-M), 95-113 
Energy Production and Utility Corridors, 115-119 
Land-Tenure Adjustment, 120-122 
Planned Management Areas for Fish and Wiidlife 
Table, 33-34 
Planning Process of California Desert Plan 
Summary, 159 
EIS and Plan development, 159-162 
Public input gathering, 162-164 
Timetable of, 164 
Plants, Rare, Threatened, and Endangered 
Protection of, 45-46 
See also State-listed Species (Plants), Federally Listed Species 
(Plants), Vegetation. 
Powerpiant Siting 15. 116-119 
Prehistoric/Historic Resources 
See Cultural Resources. ' 
Proposed Plan 
Concepts in, 161-162 
Public Input 
Gathering of, 162 
Use of, 162 
In California Desert Plan and Final ElS, 161-162 
Subsequent to adoption of Final EIS. 162 
In develooment of Proposed Plan, 160-161 


R 
Range 
See Ephemeral Range. Perennial Range, Ephemeral /Perennial 
Range, Livestock Grazing, Wild Horses and Burros. 
Recreation 
Element, 82-86 
Description of opportunities, 82-84 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 19-20 
Competitive events, 84 
Open space areas, 83 
Education and research. 83 
Resource issues, 161 
Research Natural Area (RNA) 
Description of. 31, 127 
Table, 125-126 
Riparian Areas 


S 
Saleable Minerals 
Overview of, 97, 98-100 
Sand Dunes 
Vehicle access on, 88-89 
Scenic Quality 


See Visual Resources /Management Program. 
Sensitive Species (BLM) 

Additions to, 16, 20, 31 

Development of HMPs for, 33-34, 35-36 
Sikes Act Agreements 

Description of, 31 

Table of, 33-34 
Soil Resources 

Importance of, 137 

Soil resources program, 138-139 


Solar Energy 15, 119 
Special Areas 
Definition of, 123 
List of categories of, 127 
Nomination of new areas. 128 
State-iisted Species (Plants) 
Conservation of, 41 
Collection of, 42 
Management of, 45 
State-listed Species (Wildlife) 
Management of, 30-31. 33-34, 35-36 
Protection of, 30, 33-34 
Inventories for, 31 
Habitat management plans for, 31, 33-34 


T 
Transmission Facilities 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 16 
Trespass (Unauthorized Use) 
Definition of, 138 
Effects of, 138 
Discussion of, 142 


U 

Unclassified Land 
Management of, 121 

Unusual Plant Assemblages 
Description of, 46 
Management of. 46 


V 
Vegetation 
Protection of. 41, 45-46 
Production of, 41-42 
Manipulation of. 46-47 
Effects of fire, 47 
See also Livestock Grazing. Vegetation Element. 
Vegetation Element 41-51 
See also Vegetation. 
Vehicles, Off-Road 
See Motorized-Vehicle Access. 
Visitor Information 85 
Visitor Services Program 85 
Visual Resources/Management Program 84-85 
Volunteers 
Cultural resources, 25 
Motorized-vehicle access. 92 
Recreation, 85 
CDCA Advisory Committee recommendation for, 133-135 
Relationship to BLM personnel, 151 


WwW 
Waste Disposal 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 20 
Water Quality 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 15 
Importance of, 138 


Water resources program, 140-142 

Tasks of CDCA water resources program (table). 141 
Wetland/Riparian Areas 

Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 20 

Management of. 46 

Protection from livestock grazing. 70-71 
Wilderness Element 

Mandate. 53 

WSAs in, 53-54, 57 

Public opinion, 54 

Resource issues, 160 
Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 

Characteristics of, 53 

Interrm management, 14, 55, 165-168 

Evaluation by Native American groups. 29 

Protection of wildlife, 31 

Preliminarily recommended WSAs, 13, 15, 53, 54 

Methodology, 53-55 

List of, 54 

Limitations on wild horses and burros, 64 
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Mining and exploration provisions, 103-104 
Wild Horses and Burros 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 20 
Limitations due to WSA management. 64 
Wild horse and burro management (table), 61 
Resource issues, 161 
See also Wild Horse and Burro Element. 
Wild Horse and Burro Element 
Inventory data. 59 
Population levels, 59-60 
Forage. 44, 59. 74-78. 81 
Reclamation, 64 
See also Wild Horses and Burros. 
Wildlife Element 
Planned management (tables), 33-34, 35-36 
Resource issues, 160 
Wildlife Species and Habitat 
Multiple-Use Class Guidelines, 20 
Protection of, 31, 125-126, 127 
Wind Energy 119 
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MULTIPLE-USE CLASS L 
Limited Use 


Manipulation of vegetation by chem- 
ical or mechanical means will not be 
allowed, except for site-specific 
needs. (See Vegetation Element.) 


Leasable Minerals 

Except as provided in Appendix 5.4, 
516 DM 6, NEPA Procedures titled 
“Categorical “Exclusions,” prior to 
issuing any mineral leases, an envir- 
onmental assessment will be pre- 
pared on the proposed mineral leas- 
ing action. As this class is an area of 
significant public concern, 60 days’ 
public comment will be provided on 
the EA. An EIS will be prepared if the 
proposal would significantly impact 
the quality of the human environ- 
ment and this should be expected in 
areas of especially sensitive surface 
resources. Mitigation measures as 
appropriate, subject to technical, 
ecological, wildlife, vegetation, and 
Culturtal values. 


Prior to any operations upon min- 
eral leases, the operator shall submit 
the appropriate notices or applica- 
tions to BLM or the U.S. Geological 
Survey (USGS), aS appropriate, as 
specified in 43 CFR 3100, 3200, 
3500. 


All applications submitted to the 
USGS shall be treated under exist- 
ing joint BLM/USGS procedures 
(i.e.,S.0.2948) and other applicable 
regulations. Reclamation require- 
ments are contained within these 
procedures. 


Locatabled Minerals 

Location of mining claims is nondis- 
cretionary. Operations on mining 
claims are subject to the 43 CFR 
3809 Regulations and applicable 
State and local law. In most instan- 
ces, plans of operation shall be 
required and treated as specified in 
the above regulation. 


An EA shall be prepared on the pro- 
posed plans of operations. As this 
class is a sensitive area of public 
concern, a 60-day public review 
period shall be held on all mining 
and reclamation plans filed in this 
class. 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS M 
Moderate Use 


MULTIPLE-USE CLASS | 


Intensive Use 


Manipulation of vegetation by chemical or mechanical means may be allowed 
and may be designed, developed, and managed for intensive livestock use. 


Leasable Minerals 
Except as provided in Appendix 5.4, 516 DM 6, NEPA Procedures titled 
“Categorical Exclusions,” prior to issuing any mineral leases, an EA will be 
prepared on the proposed leasing action. Mitigation measures will be required 
to protect sensitive scenic, ecological, wildlife, vegetative, and cultural values. 


Prior to any operations upon mineral leases, the operator shall submit the 
appropriate notices or applications to BLM or the U.S. Geological Survey 
(USGS), as appropriate, as specified in 43 CFR 3100, 3200, 3500. 


All applications submitted to the USGS shall be treated under existing joint 
BLM/USGS procedures (i.e., S.O. 2948) and other applicable regulations. 
Reclamation requirements are contained within these procedures. 


Locatable Minerals | 
Location of mining claims is nondiscretionary. Operations on mining claims 
are subject to the 43 CFR 3809 Regulations and applicable State and local law. 
In most instances, plans of operations shall be required and treated as speci- 
fied in the above regulation. 


NEPA requirements shall be met. 


BLM will review plans of operations for potential impacts on sensitive resour- 
ces identified on lands in this class. Mitigation, subject to technical and 
economic feasibility, will be required. 
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